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Questions of the Soul: By I. T. Hecxer. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 300. 1855. 


“'THERE is not, and there never was,” says Macaulay, “on 
this earth, a work of human policy so well deserving of 
examination as the Roman Catholic Church.” Her great 
antiquity, her continued vigor, the extent of territory and 
multitudes of people subject to her sway, the adaptation of 
her plans to the human mind in its strength and its weak- 
ness, in the rudeness of ancient barbarism and the light of 
modern science, and above all, her power of assimilation, 
by which elements the most contradictory and antagonistic, 
are made to work harmoniously for her aggrandizement, all 
render her in the opinion of the great Essayist, worthy of 
profound study. “She saw,” he continues, “the commence- 
ment of all the governments, and of all the ecclesiastical 
establishments that now exist in the world; and we feel no 
assurance that she is not destined to see the end of them 
all. She may still exist in undiminished vigor when some 
traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 

That a historian and philosopher, examining the system 
of Rome as a political element in the governments of Europe, 
should come to such conclusions, excites no surprise. For, 
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482 Transcendental Road to Rome. 
as he well observes, after a rapid, but discriminating review 
of her progressive advancement through ages of seeming 
disaster and defeat, “it is impossible to deny that the polity 
of the Church of Rome is the very masterpiece of human 
wisdom. In truth, nothing but such a polity could, against 
such assaults, have borne up such doctrines. The experience 
of twelve hundred eventful years, the ingenuity and patient 
care of forty generations of statesmen, have improved it to 
such perfection, that among the contrivances of political 
abilities it occupies the highest place. The stronger. our 
conviction that reason and Scripture are decidedly on the 
side of Protestantism, the greater is the reluctant admiration 
with which we regard that system of tactics against which 
reason and Scripture were arrayed in vain.” 

He presents, in illustration, the policy of Rome in making 
use of enthusiasts to extend her power. Unlike the Anglli- 
can Church, who makes him her enemy, the Catholic Church 
makes the religious enthusiast a champion. “She bids him 
nurse his beard, covers him with a gown and hood of coarse’ 
dark stuff, ties a rope round his waist, and sends him forth 
to teach in her name.” Enthusiastic females find full scope 
for their zeal in this grand scheme of policy, so unlike that 
of the English established Church. “ Place Ignatius Loyola 
at Oxford. He is certain to become the head of a formida- 
ble secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He is certain 
to be the first General of a new Society devoted to the 
interests and honor of the Church. Place St. Theresa in 
London. Her restless enthusiasm ferments into madness, 
not untinctured with craft. She becomes the prophetess, 
the mother of the faithful, holds disputations with the devil, 
issues sealed pardons to her adorers, and lies in of the 
Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Rome. She founds an 
order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom is ready 
to suffer martyrdom for the Church ;—a solemn service is 
consecrated to her memory :—and her statue, placed over 
the holy water, strikes the eye of every stranger who enters 
St. Peter’s.” 

Mr. Macaulay might have extended his illustrations, to 
the doctrines by which this “ masterpiece of human wisdom” 
has maintained its dominion over the human mind—the 
invention of purgatory, and penance, of confession and 
priestly absolution, of masses for the dead and indulgences 
for the living, the intercession of the Virgin and of saints, 
of transubstantiation and extreme unction, and last of all, 
the immaculate conception and sinless perfection of Mary 
of Bethlehem. If, as Mr. Macaulay supposes, it is the polity 
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of Rome that has borne up her doctrines, it is also true, that 
her doctrines have upheld her polity. 

The book before us is ancther instance of the policy of 
Rome in making use of enthusiasts. The writer is a con- 
vert, one who has made the happy discovery, that to become 
a Cathulic he needed no change. “ We found ourselves 
prepared,” he says, “to put into execution what before was 
only upon our lips,” for “all men, so far as their nature is 
not perverted, are Catholics; and if they but knew their 
real wants, they would have to do violence to themselves not 
to enter the Catholic Church.’ Of course, to such a mind, 
Protestantism is “a purely speculative religion ;”—*“a reli- 
gion without faith, without an altar, without a sacrifice, 
without a priesthood, without a sacrament, without author- 
ity, without any bond of union,—a religion utterly unprac- 
tical, and destitute even of material grandeur!” 

Such being the writer’s estimate of Protestantism, we 
become interested to know in what particular school of 
Protestantism he was brought up, from which he has 
formed his judgment. Protestantism is a comprehensive 
thing, if it includes every doctrine, system and sect pro- 
testing against the pretensions of Rome. It may be scrip- 
tural or philosophical, speculative or evangelical, infidel or 
Christian. In the present case, we are not left in doubt, to 
what particular department of the wide domain of protest, 
Rome is indebted for her neophyte. The “ear marks” are 
too prominent for mistake. “ Questions on the Soul,” is his 
theme. But as we open the book and read on, we find that 
the questions are intended for a peculiar kind of souls, “a 
class of souls that cannot satisfy their natures with the 
common modes of life,” those “who have a marked destiny,” 
in whom “the longing after the infinite predominates,” “ priv- 
ileged souls,” like the Pythagoreans, the Essenes, and Ther- 
aputae, the recent denizens of Brook Farm, of Fruitlands, 
and the Brotherhood of the Holy Cross. All these attempts 
to attain the true destiny of man, were, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, abortive, because ill directed; but the efforts proved the 
natural superiority of these “ noble souls.” 

Starting with the complacent assurance that he is one of 
“those priests of the race,”—a golden soul compared to the 
silver and copper of mankind at large,—his first question is, 
“ Has Mana Destiny?” If his mother had taught him the 
old Protestant Catechism, he would have learned from the 
first answer, that “man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy him forever.” Had he been taught to read and to 
reverence the Bible as the word of God, his mind would 
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not have been on a sea of doubt, without chart or compass, 
or pilot, to open this inquiry with the skeptical lines of 
Tennyson: 


“ But what am I? 
An infant in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Alas! “no language but a cry!” A sorry sample of a 
grown up Protestant! A child of nature, who had’ never 
heard that “ God, who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spake unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken to us by his Son.” Never heard that “ faithful 
saying,” “that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners,’—never read those exalted words of prayer put into 
the mouths of Abraham, and Moses, and David, and Isaiah, 
and Daniel, and Peter, by the Spirit of God, and revealed 
to be the guide of men to God in all ages! “No language 
but a cry,” nor that cry, “open thou mine eyes that I may 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” “ An infant,” 
truly, “crying for the light,’ with his eyes shut! One of 
those “ minds so gifted and divinely formed,” as to be inca- 
pable of receiving instruction from God’s “ word, which he 
hath magnified above all his name!” 

Rome has fixed her longing eyes on this class of mind in 
America, for she knows well that the extremes of skepticism 
and credulity meet. She knows as well how to make use 
of transcendental worshippers of nature and despisers of 
revelation, as of enthusiasts nurtured in her own fold. She 
covets the literary, the refined, to take the place of her 
foreign priests and bishops, and ker low-lived rabble, so 
repulsive to Americans. She sees that she must have 
pleaders who can enter the lists of learning, oratory, and 
polite literature, to plead her cause, or remain in a state of 
perpetual vassalage. And who so likely to do her bidding, 
as those whose aversion to evangelical Christianity founded 
on the testimony of God in his written word, has left them 
“ erying for the light,” while they reject “ the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world?” Rome, 
true to her ancient policy, is now tossing her most tastefully 
baited hooks to the Ralph Waldo Emersons, the O. A. 
Brownsons, the W. E. Channings and the Margaret Fullers, of 
America. They dislike the Bible; so does she. They are 
ambitiously eccentric; she has room for them. They are 
fond of antique paintings, and riddles ; she furnishes them. 
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They reject the sun—* crying for the light ;” she lights them a 
wax candle. They have pushed their skepticism to the verge 
of infidelity; she spreads her broad lap to break the severity 
of their fall. 

Man has a destiny, Mr. Hecker thinks; so thought Goethe, 
Emerson, and Sterling ; and it is not merely to eat and drink, 
and lay up wealth and fall in love, to win fame in war or in 
letters. Yea, each man has a special destiny. All this is 
duly amplified in scraps of poetry and prose. But then, 
“among those who have a marked destiny, there is a class of 
souls that cannot satisfy their natures with the common 
modes of life. A hidden principle leads them to seek a bet- 
ter and more spiritual life. The longing after the infinite 
predominates in these souls, and all other ties must be loosed 
and sacrificed, if need be, to its growth and full development.” 

What is it that distinguishes this “ class Of souls?” Is it 
a deep sense of sinfulness and utter ruin without Divine 
mercy and help, a joyful reception of the blood of atonement, 
stirring up gratitude and arousing the soul to heroic deeds ? 
No: it is “the longing after the infinite” An infant crying 
for—the moon. Yet, he insists that there always has been 
such a class of minds. Plato mentions the fact; Plotinus 
calls them “the race of divine men.” Pythagoras founded 
a phalanstery of “certain privileged souls—such as were 
called to seek perfection;” among the Jews, the Essenes 
made similar attempts; the Buddhists in India, did the same. 
“ Zoroaster, Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and 
Buddha, stand out as types of this class of souls.” But what 
is peculiarly flattering, there is a large number of such souls 
in the United States, because here there is more freedom 
from toil and care than in other countries, and because our 
scenery is grand, and its solitudes so abundant. ‘The abor- 
tive Brook Farm Community is described at length, in illus- 
tration of the longing of this class of souls. To this spot, 
about eight miles from the city of Boston, a company of 
these longers after the infinite resorted, pleased as Hawthorne 
says, “with delectable visions of the spiritualization of 
labor.” They were “privileged souls;” their unhappiness 
was not their fault,—it was the fault of society, which must 
be reorganized. A brief visit to the place, with a sight of 
the phrenological developments of those “infants crying for 
the light,” over a closed Bible, desecrated Sabbaths, and 
prayerless households, was to us a sufficient premonition of 
its doom. 

Another company of these “ privileged souls,” attempted a 
similar community at a place which they named “ Fruit- 
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486 Transcendental Road to Rome. 
lands,” a retired spot about forty miles from Boston, but they 
also soon came to anend. A similar attempt was made to 
establish an ascetic order under the direction of Bishop Ives, 
then Episcopal Diocesan of North Carolina, with a similar 
result. Yet these manifest contentions with the God of 
providence, our author regards as “ aly aspirations,” for 
which there must be a path. 

At length the model man appeared to live the model 
life. This was Jesus Christ. His teachings, his exam- 
ple, his sympathy, are the only features in the mission of 
the Son of God which attract attention, and now the 
question arises, “ Did Christ provide a substitute, or rep- 
resentative of himself, which should answer to all the 
wants of man for all generations, as he answered to the 
generation in which he lived?” ‘This question our 
author undertakes to answer, not from the testimony of 
Christ himself on the point, but from his own idea of man’s 
wants! Our Lord promised to send “the Spirit of Truth,” 
to be with his disciples forever, “to guide them into all 
truth,” and to bring all his words to theirremembrance. But 
our author, true to the principles of the class of “ privileged 
souls” whom he represents as “an infant crying for the 
light,” tells us what he ought todo. He tells us what “a 
church of Christ, if there be one, must be.” A _ privileged 
soul, indeed! “ Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty 
instruct him? He that reproveth God, let him answer it.” 
“In one word,” he says, “ the essential idea of the Church— 
of its work, is this: to present to man, clearly and distinctly, 
in her dogmas, his true destiny, and the paths which lead to 
it; and furnish him in her sacraments with the life and 
strength he needs to realize it.’ A very “ privileged ” logi- 
cian he must be, to asswme all this! How came he by his 
“Tdea of the church?” Who told him, that “if there be 
a church of Christ, she must afford in her priesthood. such 
guides to souls?” Who authorized him to tell what Christ 

must do, or “ forfeit the title of being the Saviour and Re- 
deemer of men?” No matter: by such reasoning he reaches 
the sage conclusion, that “the Church of Christ, therefore, 


must possess all powers and gifts, and among others, that of 


pardoning the sinner and reconciling him to God.” But he 
has not yet told all that the Church must be and do. “It is 
hers,” he says, “to assist the soul in its struggles with 
death. ‘The battle of death being over, the Church must 
not loose her hold upon the soul; but with a divine boldness 
of faith she must stretch forth her maternal arms to aid and 
protect it beyond the grave, and not leave it till she sees it 
safe and secured in the embraces of God, and reposing upon 
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his paternal bosom in smiles of heavenly joy. A Church 
that cannot and does not do this, is not a divine Church, is 
not God’s Church; it is a libel upon God to call it a church 
at all.” P. 123. 

Such is the demand of tired out skepticism, “ crying for 
the light,” yet rejecting that which God has given,—arrogantly 
prescribing what is fit, instead of receiving gratefully what is 
given. Did this ideal claim for a church spring up in his 
mind, or was it an after thought, for which Rome had fur- 
nished the archetype? How came Mr. Hecker to know that 
“the Church of Christ must not only answer in general to 
the wants of the soul; she must also provide in a special 
manner for those privileged souls that her Divine Founder 
has called to represent his life and virtues in an eminent 
degree?” How came he to discover that the Church “ must 
provide for.such souls as these, solitude, silence, protection 
from the world, freedom from its excessive toils and depres- 
sing cares?” Was this discovery made by the light of 
nature, or of revelation, or of Rome? “Thousands of 
hearts,” he says, “ seek such a home,” as is evident from the 
failure of “ Brook Farm, Fruitlands, and Valle Crucis ;” and 
with characteristic presumption he adds, “if Christ has 
failed to establish a Church which is adequate to meet all 
these wants of the soul, then Christ has failed as the Sav- 
iour of mankind!” — . 

Having set up this image of his own making, he is pre- 
pared in the next chapter, to condemn Protestantism for 
sending the inquirer after salvation to the Gospels and to the 
throne of grace! He insists that the sinner cannot have the 
evidence that his sins are forgiven unless he hears the par- 
doning word from human lips! Having found the ideal of 
the Church without the Gospels, he runs to them to prove 
that the keys of Heaven were given to Peter? “ Christ gave 
to the priests of his Church the power to pardon sin,” he 
says, but “the very first step to be taken in order to bea 
Protestant, is to believe one’s sins are pardoned, without an 
rational basis for it!” ‘Truly, skepticism and credulity have 
met together, infidelity and fanaticism have kissed each 
other! 

Following his idea of the Church, he finds that Protest- 
antism does not furnish a rule of obedience. ‘There is no 
living, infallible oracle in Protestantism, by following whose - 
directions we can work our way surely to Heaven! No,nor 
does Protestantism, provide for the security of voluntary pov- 
erty, so that a man may make himself so poor as to win 
heaven, yet be insured a maintenance as long as he lives! 
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Rome does this. And what is worse, Protestantism does 
not make virginity a lofty virtue, does not provide monaste- 
ries, nor nunneries, but holds up Enoch, who “walked with 
God and begat sons and daughters,” Job, Abraham, Jacob, 
Moses, David, and Peter, as good saints as the most rigid 
adherent of celibacy! All this is contrary to Mr. Hecker’s 
idea of sanctity, for he says, that “the kingdom of heaven 
was the reward of penance,” that .“the end and scope of 
Christ’s preaching was, ‘ Unless you. do penance you shall 
all likewise perish !’” 

And now his way is paved to Rome. And Rome meets 
the wants of his ‘privileged soul.’ She settles the question 
of authority. He knows what to believe, what to do, what 
to think. Rome takes children, and furnishes them a guide 
through life. Rome has a confessional. The Confessor is 
a man, but “he has the divine power to relieve the sinner of 
the burthen and misery consequent upon sin;” “he is also a 
judge to acquit or condemn.” Here, too, Rome gives “an 
answer perfectly adapted to the wants of man’s heart.” He 
might have said, ‘perfectly adapted to the desires of man’s 
corrupt heart,’ since all sins can be cancelled at the confes- 
sion box! His pen waxes wanton in praise of auricular 
confession! It is such a heavenly privilege to have a bare- 
footed, shaven-pated bachelor-priest, ready to hear our con- 
fession, and to say, ‘absolvo te!’ 

But this is only the beginning of his discoveries. ‘“ What 
says Rome,” he exclaims, “to the deep craving of man’s heart 
for love and union with God?” Now hearken. “The 
Catholic Church presents to man the Blessed Sacrament as 
the answer of the deep cry of the soul after love. She tells 
us, that in the Holy Communion is received God entire—the 
body and blood, the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And he keeps his eye on the class of gulls whom 
he expects to swallow this absurdity. “ Let those,” he says, 
“who look for, or dream of ‘a Church of the Future,’ first 
learn what the existing and present Church is, and teaches; 
let them venture to believe her teachings, and dare to obey 
them.” Ah, how shrewdly that bait was thrown. “Rome 

ives God to man,” is the appropriate climax of this chapter 
of absurdities. Extreme unction, and obedience, or the blind 
submission of the mind to Rome’s dogmas, receive a share of 
his admiration. 

He next falls into raptures with poverty, “ holy poverty,” 
which was exemplified in perfection by Francis of Assisi, 
who gave away all the mqney he had; on which his father 
being displeased with him, brought him to the Bishop’s 
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palace, and there, in the presence of the Bishop, he stripped 
himself of his dress and gave that also to his father, and when 
the Bishop covered his nakedness, he exclaimed, that now he 
could only call God his Father. And this man, instead of 
being sent to the lunatic asylum, gathered a multitude of 
disciples, and established an order who “embraced St. 
Francis’s holy rule of poverty!” In other words, indolence 
and beggary were canonized as the loftiest Christian vir- 
tues! But there ‘is one still more exalted. The doctrine of 
Rome, he tells us, is that “ Virginity is the queen of all vir- 
tues.” Rome tells us, that “marriage is [not] honorable in 
all,” not even in Peter, the first Pope! “The greatest 
saints,” he says, “have preferred such a life.” So have the 
Shakers. It is instructive to notice how much of their hope 
of salvation is built on this part of their creed. Their ideas 
of matrimony seem to be associated with low animal indul- 
gence. ‘They seem to be unable to discover any difference 
between the chaste marriage bed, and the illicit intercourse 
of the sexes! Whence came this notion of the sanctity of 
virginity ? Not a trace of it is found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, but on the contrary, barrenness was accounted a shame 
and a calamity. Our Saviour does not teach it, but ex- 
pounds the primitive law of marriage given to the race; no 
Apostle taught it, nor practiced it, so far as we know, except 
Paul, who remained as he was, (a widower, it may be,) on 
account of “the present distress,” though he avers that he had 
the right “to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
Apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas.” 
Whence, then, came this cant about the impurity of the 
marriage bed, and the virtue of virginity ? It came from the 
heart of worn out licentiousness; it is the cloak of a lustful 
heart. If you would find a lustful sow/, a licentious heart, go 
to the cloister, to some “father confessor,’ or sneaking 
priest who has taken the vow of chastity; go to the Shaker, 
who cannot speak of his hope of salvation without exposing 
the deep pollution of his imagination, and setting up his 
boast, that he has nothing to do with woman! 

Passing the chapter of extravagant eulogies on mortifica- 
tion, we come to the climax of his absurdities, in the chapter 
on “Nature and the Church.” Starting with the Fourierite 
notion, that “Nature must find reunion with God through 
man,” he finds the wildest dream of the Emersonian philoso- 
phy realized by Rome. “There can be no union with 
God,” he says, “in which Nature has not her share. This is 
seen in the lives of the Catholic saints, every one of whom 
were masters of asceticism.” [We are not criticising his 
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grammar.| Now for his illustrations. “St. Francis was on 
the friendliest terms with all creatures. Once when the 
people would not hear him preach, he preached to the swal- 
lows, and they opened their beaks, and clapped their wings 
for joy.” What a miracle! “That swallows should open 
their beaks and clap their wings! But hear more of this 
eminent saint. ‘ On the banks of the lake of Rieti, a large 
fish which had been just caught, was presented to him; he 
held it for some time in his hand, and then put it back in the 
water. ‘T'he fish remained in the same place, playing in the 
water before him, as if out of regard for him it could not 
leave him, and did not disappear till it had received the 
Saint’s leave, together with his blessing.” It is not worth 
while to inquire whether the writer really believes these 
stories, for this class of privileged souls, crying for the light 
yet resisting the entrance of that word that giveth light, are 
prepared to believe any delusion. It may, however, excite 
surprise that he should venture to put them forth in a book 
designed to win converts to Rome. But the writer knew 
whom he was addressing. It is a favorite doctrine of the 
Emerson and Parker school, that man becomes divine in 
proportion as he is true to nature. Miracles, inspiration, 
prophecy, can all be resolved into this principle. What 
could be better adapted to captivate such minds, with the 
charms of Rome, than to be told that “The Franciscan 
chronicles are filled with the most charming anecdotes of 
the familiar understanding that existed between nature and 
the saints of this order, which was eflected by their great 
simplicity, humility, and love of poverty!” 

What could be more captivating to the fancy of a trans- 
cendental spinster “crying for the light,’ than this’ story? 
“Of St. Rose, of Lima, her biographer relates, that when 
she entered the garden, all the plants, flowers, and trees, 
would be in motion; and to show that they understood the 
love which inflamed her heart, they entwined around each 
other in fond embrace, and, in order that she might satisfy 
her devotion in decorating the altars of the Church, flowers 
would bloom for her at any and at all seasons of the year. 
In the evening she opened her windows, to let all the insects 
into her cell for shelter, for they never gave her any annoy- 
ance; and in the morning she would let them forth again. 
Such was the power of the Saints over nature. All that the 
poets sing of the fabled power of Orpheus and Amphion of 
old, has its fulfilment in the lives of the Catholic Saints.” 
“Their most brilliant dreams,” he says, speaking of the 
Brook Farm philosophers, “do not present a fair picture of a 
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religious life in the Catholic Church.” He praises Mr. 
Emerson, for his great services in bringing man back to 
nature. “His task,” he says, “was to break through, and 
shake off the false and narrow dogmas, the hollow forms, 
and the hollow cant of Protestantism.” That service places 
Mr. Emerson.in the half-way house to canonization in 
Rome. Let him confess fealty, and the next century will 
hear of the marvels of St. Ralph, at whose approach “the 
blowing clover, the storax and rosemary,” danced and twined 
their branches. 

Such is this book, the “life’s results” of its author, a bait 
thrown to the “youth of America,” who, like himself, are 
“alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance that 
is in them because of the blindness of their heart.” He is 
doubtless in earnest in wishing to bring this unfortunate class 
of souls under the wing of Rome. He assures them that 
they will find exactly what they desire. They need no 
change’in themselves; Rome has a place for every shade of 
character, every freak of eccentricity, from the pantheistic 
transcendentalist to the rigid ascetic. All, like the customers 
of Vanity Fair, will find what their fancies crave. It will 
be strange if some of these “earnest souls” do not take the 
bait so nicely gilded to their taste. ‘True, it has neither 
learning, nor argument, nor piety, nor sense, but it is written 
in a sprightly, rather flippant style, is careful to assume what 
needs to be proved, and to prove what needs no proof,—is 
profusely sprinkled with snatches of poetry and marvelous 
tales, and promises to satisfy the cravings of man’s nature 
without subduing the pride of his heart, without repentance, 
without faith, and without the renewing power of the Spirit 
of God. Such is Rome, changeful as the moon in her un- 
changing policy to make every thing subservient to her 
own aggrandizement. In China and Siam she sends her 
nuns about to save the souls of sick and dying children by 
clandestinely squirting a jet of water in their faces, and chal- 
lenges the liberality of the faithful in Europe to sustain this 
economical mode of salvation; to the Sandwich Islands she 
sends French cannon, brandy and priests, to convert the 
people from the errors of Bible reading; to the prurient 
imagination of transcendental young America, she presents 
literary speculation, perfection by human works, happiness 
without faith, righteousness without regeneration, heaven 
without holiness of heart. 

It is saddening to think, that such a book could be written 
by one who has lived in a land of Bibles, with all the accu- 
mulated light of the nineteenth century shining on its opened 
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pages! We are reminded of Paul’s terrible description of 
the influence of “the mystery of iniquity,” “that wickED;” 
“ whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish; because they received 
not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And for 
this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie; that they might all be damned who 
believe not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
We have no fear that any enlightened Christian will be 
deceived by this specious, but shallow performance. It is, 
intellectually, worthy of the cause it pleads. If the book had 
been written with sufficient ability, the Apostle’s warning, 
“beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after Christ,” might be in point; but as it is 
likely to affect that class only for whose benefit it was writ- 
ten, the warning will be useless. We dismiss it, therefore, 
to its destiny. 3 





Art. IL—GENERAL VIEW OF THEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE—ITS PROGRESS AND PRESENT 
STATE. 


Introductory Remarks. 
1. Biblical Archeology. 
If. Biblical Introduction. 
Ill. Biblical Criticism. 
IV. Biblical Interpretation or Exegesis, and Hermeneutics. 
V. Biblical Theology. 
VI. Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. 
VII. Ecclesiastical History and Apologetics. 


Tue etymology of the term theology, ((eds déyos,) indicates 
that it is discourse concerning God. ‘This indeed expresses 
its essence. What branch of the science does not depend 
directly or indirectly upon the existence of the Deity? Away 
from that stand-point we are in the dark waters of infidelity, 
without a guide. If we refer to theological opinions, they 
relate to the attributes of our Creator and especially to his 
mysterious and wonderful manifestations to his creatures. 
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If we refer to the sacred Scriptures, they are the word of 
God; the embodiment of his dispensations to man from the 
morning Of creation to the present moment, and onward 
until the consummation of all things; the beautiful, pathetic, 
sublime and awful medium through which we learn our 
present duty and future destiny. ‘The various helps to the 
study of the Scriptures are so many aids to assist us in learn- 
ing the will of our heavenly Father. The sceptic indeed 
discards the true idea of divine existence, and attributes the 
wonderful mechanism of the universe to blind chance; but he 
really obtains his knowledge of that divine existence, the truth 
of which he denies, from the revelation which God has made 
to man, and opposes it, in many instances at least, from the 
fact that the admission of that fundamental doctrine leads 
to the admission of others at variance with the free indulgence 
of his appetites and passions. He wishes to throw off the 
restraints of so self-denying and holy a religion as that of 
Jesus Christ, and, to be consistent in his theology, if it may 
thus be denominated, he rejects every tenet of the Christian 
faith and really has no theology, no religion. ‘There is prob- 
ably no system of religious belief,and perhaps of philosophy, 
however diverse from the Christian scheme, which has not 
directly or indirectly deduced from the latter some of its fun- 
damental principles. Many creeds indeed contain extremely 
erroneous sentiments ; but fragments of truth can there also be 
found. ‘Those fragments can be clearly traced to the religion 
of the Hebrews, and in many cases, the whole foundation of 
those systems is based upon the principles of Christianity. 
Mohammed maintained that Islamism came from God by 
special revelation to him, through the interposition of the 
angel Gabriel; but from the frequent references in the Koran 
to the Old and New Testament Scriptures, it is evident that 
that pretended prophet of God was well acquainted with 
them and introduced many of their sublime doctrines into 
his creed. He undoubtedly accomplished much good in that 
dark age in which he lived, in establishing his monotheistic 
system in opposition to the dualism, polytheism and panthe- 
ism of the heathen nations with which he was surrounded. 
The famous Zoroaster personified the two great principles 
of good and evil, and thus established dualism ; but his sys- 
tem of future rewards and punishments, and his final con- 
summation of all things, bear such a striking resemblance to 
the doctrines of the Hebrew Scriptures, that the conclusion 
is inevitable that the leading elements of his creed were de- 
rived from those holy records. Indeed he inserted in his 
Zendavesta, many of the Psalms of David, the history of 
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Adam and Eve, the accounts of the creation, the deluge, the 
life of Moses, Abraham and the patriarchs. 

Even the grosser forms of polytheism, called fetichism, 
in which inanimate objects are worshipped, originated, 
possibly, from the monotheism of the ancient Jews. The 
human mind, in its most degraded state, seeks for deities of 
a lower order; but it must have some being or beings, object 
or objects, to ‘venerate and worship, as God or gods. The 
idea of a supreme being or beings controlling human des- 
tiny, is doubtless universal among all classes of mankind. 
Some rude tribes may have no fixed system of doctrines ; 
but their minds, however gross, are deeply imbued with the 
idea that there is some almighty being or beings, to whom 
they are accountable for their actions. Man is evidently by 
nature, in some sense, a religious being. The mind, even in 
its most uncultivated state, and unaided by divine revelation, 
must, at times, be deeply sensible, like the savages of our west- 
ern wilds, that there is a Great Spirit who created animate 
and inanimate nature. ‘T'hey believe in his existence, have 
an imperfect knowledge of his nature, and a vague idea in 
respect to some mysterious relations existing between him 
and themselves. 

The rudest of mankind, then, have a kind of theology as 
rude as themselves. It is theology, because it relates directly 
to God, and this idea of the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and of certaifi relations existing between Him and his crea- 
tures, lies at the basis of what is technically called theology 
in all of its branches. It lies especially at the foundation of 
all the doctrines of the Bible, and that branch is the basis of 
all other departments of theological science. For, the whole 
object in the study of theology by students in our seminaries 
or by riper scholars, is to obtain a knowledge of the doctrines 
of our holy religion. All other branches are subsidiary 
and of comparatively minor importance. But we advance 
one step farther and say that the grand central point of 
Christianity,—the central doctrine around which all the oth- 
ers cluster, is the atonement of Jesus Christ. That is the 
great light of the moral and religious firmament. It illamin- 
ates every attribute in the Divine existence, every doctrine 
of Christianity. Without its life-giving power, theology is 
merely theoretical, cold, lifeless, and leads into the mysti- 
cisms of tieinadinin and finally down to the chambers of 
death: But, with Christ and Him crucified in our hearts, 
we indeed may find mysteries which we cannot solve ; ‘still 
we shall be led to the possession of living faith and joy on 
earth, and a preparation for unfading bliss in heaven. 
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There are several distinct departments of theological sci- 
ence. In ancient times the study of it was more simple and 
necessarily more superficial than at present. The helps were 
comparatively few, and the student advanced more directly 
to the department of doctrinal theology. There was then, 
perhaps, less need of critical helps in the study of the Serip- 
tures, for the folds of a mystical, false philosophy were not 
so intricate and were more easily removed ‘from the doctrines 
of the cross, than in modern times, There is so much learn- 
ing and sophistry among the opposers of revealed religion at 
the present day, that it is peculiarly requisite for those who 
would successfully contend for the true faith, to buckle on 
the whole armor, that they may be prepared for an attack 
from any quarter. 

The principal departments of theological science are the 
following: Biblical Archeology, Biblical Introduction, Biblical 
Criticism, Biblical Interpretation or Exegesis, Hermeneutics, 
Biblical Theology, Homiletics, Pastoral Theology, Apologetics 
and Ecclesiastical History. The progress and present state 
of each of these departments will be briefly considered. 


J. Biblical Archeology. 'This branch of theological sci- 
ence is sometimes denominated biblical antiquities, and treats 
of those circumstances in respect to the country and inhab- 
itants of Palestine and the surrounding nations, which eluci- 
date various passages of the Scriptures. ‘The face of the 
country, its productions, particular localities of objects describ- 
ed in the sacred volume, indeed the entire physical geography 
and natural history of Palestine and the adjacent countries ; 
the manner of building, pasturing, agriculture, the various 
arts and sciences, diseases, the customs of the people and a 
variety of other subjects, are embraced under this depart- 
ment. Information in respect to Archeology must be ob- 
tained from ancient monuments, from Phenician, Egyptian, 
Grecian and Roman coins, the writings of Philo and Jose- 
phus, ancient Greek and Roman authors, Syrian and Ara- 
bian ecclesiastical writers, and especially from the Scriptures 
themselves. Biblical Archeology has now reached such a 
degree of perfection that a thorough knowledge of it is 
indispensable to the expositor of the Scriptures. From the 
time when the Israelites returned from their Babylonish cap- 
tivity, it began, doubtless, to be considered as an aid in the 
interpretation of the word of God. The Jews handed down 
from generation to generation the antiquities of their fathers, 
until, in the second century of the Christian era and subse- 
quently, they were committed to writing in the Talmud. The 
works of Philo and Josephus are of great importance. Un- 
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fortunately the preface to the antiquities of Josephus, which 
gave a philosophical view of the institutions and laws of 
Moses, is lost. That valuable document would undoubtedly, 
if accessible, throw much light upon this department of the- 
ology. During the dark ages, little advancement was made 
in this branch of knowledge; but when the reformation burst 
upon the world, all kinds of learning revived. Students 
began to apply themselves to the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature, with industry and zeal; but no satis- 
factory works appeared upon the subject until within the last 
century. ‘The spirit of inquiry, which was aroused in Ger- 
many soon after the reformation, induced several eminent 
travelers to visit Palestine, and their researches have been of 
the greatest importance. Shaw, Harmer, and recently, Dr. 
Edward Robinson, have greatly enriched this department. 
Godwyn, Witsius, Hottinger, Carpzovius, Lewis, Henry and 
others have distinguished themselves in biblical antiquities. 
In Germany, G. L. Bauer, J. M. A. Scholz, De Wette, E. F. 
K. Rosenmiiller, Augusti, Bohmer, Siegel, J. Jahn, and oth- 
ers have written able works upon the subject. The refer- 
ences in the ancient Fathers to biblical antiquities, and 
especially Jerome, who resided in Syria, are considered at 
large by the German scholars mentioned above. Almost 
every facility which could be desired in this department, is 
now afforded to the theological student, and yet investiga- 
tions are still progressing and new discoveries laid open be- 
fore us. We refer particularly tothe indefatigable labors of 
A. H. Layard and M. Botta, who have revealed to the world 
the long buried antiquities of ancient Nineveh, and have 
thrown a vast amount of light upon the manners, customs, 
arts and sciences in the early age when that proud city was 
in its flourishing state. 

After having become thoroughly acquainted with Archeol- 
ogy, the student of theology is prepared to inquire, what is 
the Bible? How came we by it; and what is the state of 
the text? This leads him at once to the second branch of 


our subject, viz. 


Il. Biblical Introduction. This is in reality the history of 
the Scriptures, including an account of each book received 
into the canon,—the time when, and the manner in which it 
was received,—the history of the collection of books compos- 
ing the canon,—a history of the various translations and 
editions of the Bible,—the history of the text and of inter- 

retation. According to Dr. Credner of Giessen, a Greek 
named Adrian, first used, in the fifth century, the term 
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eigayoyy in the sense of an introduction to the study of the 
Bible. Cassiodorus, in the sixth century, refers to Ticonius, 
a Donatist, Augustine, Adrian, Eucherius and Junillus, as 
able writers upon the authenticity, contents and arrangement 
of the several books. He collected their writings into one 
volume, which was regarded by the Western church for a 
thousand years as of the highest authority, and nothing of 
much importance on the subject appeared, during the same 
period in the Eastern church. When the clouds of the dark 
ages were dispelled by the light of the reformation, this 
branch of our subject, as well as Archeology and almost 
every department of biblical learning, received more attention. 
The lsagoge of Pagninus, a Dominican friar, was published 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century, and was an 
important help upon this subject, in so dark an age. It re- 
mained for the Protestants to penetrate the gloom and reveal 
the treasures of the Bible. In 1543 the Council of Trent 
restrained scholars of the Romish church from making known 
to the world the result of their investigations in respect to 
the word of God. The Councils of Constance and Basle 
had encouraged a reformation in the church, while the more 
general Council of Trent endeavored to suppress inquiry. 
Protestants, however, applied their energies with great suc- 
cess in the elucidation and promulgation of the word of life. 
Matthias Flacius, Brian Walton, Waltherus Calovius, 
Heidegger, Leusden, and others, prepared, about that time; 
important works upon the Scriptures. Richard Simon, a 
Roman Catholic, in his zeal to oppose the Protestant religion, 
sedulously applied his learning and energies to biblical criti- 
cism, and was the first one to separate the criticism of the 
Old Testament from that of the New. He was persecuted 
by both Protestants and Catholics. Subsequently the inves- 
tigations of Pocock, Hody, Mill, Wetstein, J. A. Bengel, J. 
H. Michaelis, Kennicott, and others, greatly advanced bibli- 
cal science and strongly confirmed the Protestant principle, 
which Simon had so strenuously and nobly maintained, that 
there is a vast difference between historical truth and arbi- 
trary ecclesiastical opinions. One of the most important 
works extant on biblical introduction is that of J. D. Mich- 
aelis. Subsequently, the learned Semler and his pupil Gries- 
bach, the great Eichhorn, H. A. Schott, De Wette, Hug and 
some others, have done much to elevate this department of 
biblical learning. Some critics suppose that the works of 
Havernick, Guericke, Jahn, T. H. Horne, and other late 
treatises on biblical introduction, are too polemical. This 
may perhaps be true to some extent. Horne’s work, how- 
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ever, is an excellent treatise and highly valued by English 
scholars, although it embraces subjects which do not properly 
belong to this department, and it will not compare in critical 
acumen with some works on the continent. Lardner, Tom- 
line, and our own countryman Prof. Stowe, have contributed 
respectable helps in this department. The very best works 
on this subject are within reach of the scholar. The authen- 
ticity of the several books composing the canon of Scripture 
is well established, the text by various and learned collations 
is remarkably pure, though some errors exist, as we shall 
hereafter show. Ample means, at least, are before the stu- 
dent, so that he can examine for himself the whole field of 
biblical introduction, and can understandingly judge what 
authority each source of evidence should have in respect to 
the text. 


Ill. Biblical Criticism. This, as well as one branch of 
biblical introduction, relates to the text of Scripture. The 
latter, however, gives the history of the text, while the for- 
mer advances a step farther and not only points out varia- 
tions in the text, but enables the scholar to decide which 
are the erroneous and which the true readings. Its object is to 
endeavor, by a minute examination and comparison of the 
various manuscripts extant, and from a careful inspection of 
the writings of the early Christian Fathers, who have quoted 
the Scriptures, to restore the uncorrupted text. Its design is 
to enable us to decide, in disputed passages, which are the 
genuine readings. Some employ critical conjecture in ascer- 
taining the purity of the text; but that should be received 
as authoritative with great caution, if admitted atall. A 
successful biblical critic must possess learning, discrimina- 
tion and industry. Also experience and good judgment are 
of great importance. 

To fully describe the various readings and the gradual 
process by which the text has reached its present state of 
purity would require a volume. We can only give, in this 
article, a mere outline of those changes. We begin with 
the Old Testament. The changes which occurred in the 
text before the canon of Scripture was formed, we can learn 
only from the Bible itself. ‘Some German scholars maintain, 
that, in very early times, the text was much corrupted by 
careless transcribers and unskilful critics. We have no 
means of knowing how many times the Scriptures were 
transcribed. Still a comparison of parallel passages presents 
variations of minor importance, sufficient to show the wri- 
ters did not intend to deceive. Such unpremeditated and 
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undesigned coincidences and yet slight differences by differ- 
ent writers far distant from each other, in many cases, 
certainly furnish a strong presumption in favor of the genu- 
ineness of the text. We deny that there is any good reason 
to believe, with some rationalistic writers, that the text was 
corrupted in early times. The Scriptures were much ven- 
erated and great care was used to preserve the text pure. 
If cunning transcribers had attempted to change it, their 
encroachments would, in all probability, have been very soon 
detected. The probabilities and evidences, as far as they 
go, are in favor of the purity of the text, and the onus pro- 
bandi is cast upon our Jearned opponents. ‘True, the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint vary considerably from 
the Hebrew text ; but they were not prepared by Palestinian 
Jews, who used the utmost care, at all times, to preserve the 
text uncorrupted, while the Samaritans had comparatively 
little veneration for the word of God, and dared to change 
and mutilate the text. Also the Alexandrine Jews and 
Greeks who prepared the Septuagint, were not very scrupu- 
lous about the purity of the text. Some scholars suppose 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint were 
prepared from a common recension, as they differ from the 
Hebrew text in about two thousand places, though coinciding 
with each other. It is possible that some errors may have 
crept in by transcribers; but when the canon was formed, 
the text was undoubtedly subjected to a rigid examination 
by persons fully competent to decide which was the true 
text. Indeed, Ezra, Nehemiah and others, who doubtless 
assisted in forming the canon of Scripture, were guided by 
divine inspiration. 

From the time of the formation of the canon until the 
completion of the Talmud,* the Targums} agree with the 
Masoretic or generally received text. ‘The latter was adopted 
by learned Jewish critics, who made such remarks in the 
margin as they thought proper, while they were very careful 
not to change the text. The Greek translations of the 
second century by Aquila, Theodotion and others, differ very 
little from what was called subsequently the Masoretic text. 
The difference is much less than between the latter and the 
Septuagint. Origen’s Hexapla and Jerome’s Latin version 
published in the fourth century, remarkably agree with the 
Masoretic text. In the fourth and sixth centuries great care 





* Body of the Jewish laws and traditions, including the text {called the Misna, 
and commentaries on it called Gemara. 
+ Chaldee paraphrases of the Old Testament. 
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was evidently used to preserve the true text in the Jerusalem 
and Babylonian Gemaras.* From the completion of the 
Talmud in the sixth century until the invention of printing, 
there was also great caution in preserving the purity of the 
text. Learned Jews were constantly occupied with Hebrew 
philology and biblical criticism. They invented the vowel 
system and have left a great variety of critical notes on the 
Hebrew Scriptures, evincing their great care in endeavoring 
to preserve the true text. 

Since the invention of printing, the history of biblical 
criticism is well known. The first entire copy of the He- 
brew Scriptures ever printed was at Soncino, A. D. 1488, 
containing the points and accents. This is one of the original 
editions from which the text of our present Bible is derived. 
Another is the celebrated Complutensian Polyglot, published 
A. D. 1514-17 and prepared from seven manuscripts. The 
third and most important edition, and the one from which 
most modern printed copies have been taken, is the second 
Rabbinical Bible of Bomberg, published'at Venice in 1525, in 
six volumes folio, under the superintendence of R. Jacob Ben 
Chayim. The Masoretic text is taken as the basis, though 
Spanish manuscripts were consulted. The principal editions 
of the Bible, which are furnished with various readings, are 
those of Buxtorf, with ample critical apparatus, published in 
1619, S. Miinster in 1536, Jablonski in 1699, Vander Hooght 
in 1705, J. H. Michaelis in 1720, G. F. Houbigant in 1753, 
and B. Kennicott in 1776-1780. - Kennicott’s edition was 
published at Oxford and is more important than either of 
the others. The author and his assistants carefully ex- 
amined the ‘Talmud and other Rabbinical writings and six 
hundred and ninety-four manuscripts. A supplement to 
Kennicott was issued by Bernard de Rossi, and an abbrevi- 
ated edition, intended to supply to some extent, the deficien- 
cies of Kennicott and de Rossi was published by Doederlein 
and Meisner. Also in 1806 Jahn issued a valuable edition. 
That of Vander Hooght edited by Hahn is considered, at 
the present time, as the standard edition, and contains the 
textus receptus of our sacred volume.t} 

It will be perceived that the text of our Old Testament 
Scriptures is based mainly upon that of Dr. Kennicott’s 
edition, and we have not advanced much beyond his and de 





* Commentaries on the Jewish laws. 
+ For a more elaborate view of this subject, we refer the reader to Rosen- 
miiller’s Handbuch fiir de Literatur der biblischen Kritik und Exegese, I., pp. 
189-277 ; Long’s Bibliotheca, and Davidson’s recent and valuable Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism. 
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Rossi’s criticisms. We have the best of proof that our text 
is in a comparatively pure state; still there are some inaccu- 
racies. ll biblical critics allow that some passages occur 
in the best editions which need emendation and perhaps the 
time has come when there should be a revision of the text. 
Corruptions, causing, in some instances, direct contradictions, 
which are known and admitted by all to exist, should be 
corrected. It should however be attempted by none but the 
best biblical scholars of the age. Every manuscript extant 
and all other critical helps which are accessible, should be 
carefully consulted. Should the text be emended, it would 
be necessary in our existing translations, either to change the 
text corresponding with the emended original or to insert 
such changes in the margin and let the text remain as it is. 
In making such emendations no religious dogmas of any 
church should have influence. It should be done on strictly 
philological principles. 

It is much more difficult to establish the genuine text of the 
New Testament, though more attention has been bestowed 
upon it than upon that of the Old Testament. The New 
Testament was received as canonical near the commencement 
of the third century ; but history does not inform us when the 
Gospels and Pauline and other epistles were united into one 
whole. From about the middle of the fourth century, when 
the emendation of the New Testament, by Hesychius and 
Lucian appeared, which was rejected by Pope Gelasius, many 
recensions have been issued, some of which are very valuable. 
Ata comparatively recent period, the learned Bengel, and sgb- 
sequently Semler, by carefully examining the copious critical 
materials accumulated by Mills and Wetstein, discovered that, 
in the various documents submitted to their inspection, import- 
ant readings resembled each other in different degrees. Some 
passages had the same form as others, while they seemed 
to belong to very diverse periods and places. This cireum- 
stance led those eminent critics to suppose that the docu- 
ments belonged to different recensions of the New Testament. 
Subsequently, the indefatigable and learned Griesbach elab- 
orated the idea, making three recensions, or families, as Bengel 
more properly called them, viz.: the Occidental, Alexandrine 
or Oriental, and Constantinopolitan or Byzantine. The first 
two, he assigns to the time when the two collections, the Gos- 
pels and Epistles, were made. ‘The third, he supposes, arose 
from the intermingling of the other two. Hug, Eichhorn, 
Scholz and Rinck formed very ingenious systems, differing 
more or less from that of Griesbach; but they have been 
effectually demolished by Matthei, Lachmann, Schultz, Gab- 
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ler, Schott, our own countryman, Norton, and other liberal 
critics. Still those systems and learned investigations shed 
much light upon the difficult subject of emending the text of 
the New ‘Testament, and gave a new zest to scholars in that 
department of learning. It must be admitted, however, that 
although the materials are abundant, there is a want of well 
accredited facts in respect to the changes in the text. There 
are, certainly, resemblances in different degrees in respect to 
the text, of documents from places far distant from each 
other, and originating in very diverse periods; still those 
variations are, unfortunately, not sufficiently distinct, nor is 
there sufficient evidence in respect to their origin and history, 
to enable us to classify them and form a system, which will 
stand the test of criticism. Most of the theories upon this 
subject reveal some important facts; but the data are hardly 
suflicient to establish any one of them with that degree of 
certainty which seems desirable. In some cases, the various 
readings, either by accident or design, have been strangely 
intermingled with each other, which renders it exceedingly 
difficult to harmonize them. Inquiry upon the subject has 
been thoroughly aroused, and it is possible that critics may 
reject all attempts at classification in consequence of the dif- 
ficulties connected with it, as Matthwi, Professor Lee, and 
even Lachmann, have already donein practice. Still such un- 
mistakable marks of the possible fragments of the true system 
of restoring the uncorrupted text, should not be rejected and 
spurned too hastily. This difficulty does not exist in respect 
to,the Old Testament, as all of the materials which have 
been collated, thus far, relate to only one family or recen- 
sion, viz., the Masoretic, though it is probable that some 
partial recensions preceded the labors of the Masorites. 
Hence, as we have already intimated, it is very certain, that 
we can decide what is the genuine text of the Old Testa- 
ment, and correct erroneous readings. But in respect to the 
unprinted text of the New Testament, the subject of recen- 
sions is not settled. 

The Complutensian Polyglot contains the first printed 
edition of the New Testament in Greek. It was printed in 
1514, at Alcala, a city of Spain, called by the ancient Romans, 
Complutum. The edition was not, however, published 
until 1517. In 1516, Erasmus published an edition of the 
New Testament at Basle, in Switzerland. The Vulgate, 
and critical conjecture, had too much influence in both of 
those editions. In 1546, the celebrated edition by Robert 
Stephens, was printed at Paris, and in 1549, 1550 and 1551, 
he issued improved editions, in the last of which was first 
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introduced the division into verses. In his first edition, he 
followed the Complutensian, and in his third, the edition 
of Erasmus. In 1565, and subsequently, Beza issued several 
editions, nearly following those of Stephens. Next appeared 
the Elzevir editions, following Beza or Stephens: then was 
issued the sixth volume of the London Polyglot, edited by 
Walton, containing copious additional readings. This was 
subsequently enlarged by Dr. Fell, in 1675. John Mill, in 
1707, issued an edition, following the text of Stephens’s third 
edition, and it is said to contain thirty thousand various 
readings. A vast amount of labor, during a period of thirty 
years, was expended on this edition, and it evidently sur- 
passes any ofits predecessors. Mills’s Greek Testament was 
reprinted by L. Kuster, at Amsterdam, in 1710, and im- 
proved from the readings of twelve additional manuscripts. 
In 1734 J. A. Bengel published, at Tubingen, a quarto edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament, and first attempted an emen- 
dation of the textus receptus. In 1751-2 appeared the 
celebrated edition of J. J. Wetstein, in two volumes, folio. 
He adopted the received text; but noted different readings in 
the inner margin, and, to some extent, in the text. He collated, 
for the first time, the Philoxenian (more properly the Har- 
clean) version, and collected more readings than all other 
critics preceding him. His Prolegomena and the entire work 
are of inestimable value to every liberal critic. The most 
distinguished scholar on the criticism of the New Testament 
is the learned J. J. Griesbach, who published his first edition 
in 1774-5, at Halle. He made many important additions to 
the collections of Wetstein, adopting nothing from critical 
conjecture. A new edition, enriched by valuable extracts 
from the Armenian, Slavonic, Latin, Sahidic, Coptic and 
other versions, was issued in 1796 and 1806. This is of 
great value. Editions, valuable in some respects, were pub- 
lished by Matthei, Alter and Professor Birch, of Copenhagen. 
Editions, founded mostly on the investigations of Griesbach, 
have been issued by Knapp, Schott, Tittmann, Vater, Naebe 
and Goeschen. Knapp’s edition is generally preferred by 
Protestants, and has hitherto been considered as the best 
extant. C. Lachmann, in 1831, published a small 12mo 
edition, which is highly spoken of in Germany. The same 
author, in 1842, at Berlin, issued a large edition, which is 
probably the ablest and best yet published, not excepting 
that of Knapp. Lachmann has made many and very im- 
portant additions, and has endeavored to furnish a text in 
which the most ancient authorities are entirely agreed. 
Where he can not do this, he exhibits the evidences that the 
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text which he adopts is probably the true one, so that every 
critic can decide for himself. He may not have consulted 
a sufficient number of authorities; but he has adopted a 
method which will probably lead to the most important re- 
sults in the criticism of the New Testament." 

Although we cannot positively show that the text of the 
Greek Testament was not corrupted in its earliest history, 
still, from what evidence we have, it is highly probable that 
the textus receptus is essentially pure. At least, none of the 
various readings aflect the doctrines and duties enjoined in 
the sacred volume. Critics have made great advancement 
in establishing the true text, and we believe that the time is 
not far distant, when its original purity, almost beyond a 
doubt, will be restored and fully established. 


IV. Biblical Interpretation or Exegesis and Hermeneutics. 
These departments are so intimately connected, that they 
may be conveniently considered together. The proper inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures requires rare qualifications in him 
who attempts it. In ancient times, Divine inspiration aided 
the feeble powers of the human mind. ‘The holy prophets 
and apostles alone were enabled to impart to their fellow- 
creatures the will of God, and they were regarded as little 
less than mediators between God and man. But the age of 
prophecy and miracles, at length, passed away, and man was 
left to grope his way, in the interpretation of God’s word, by 
the aid of his own powers and the assistance of learning. 
Then it was necessary to adopt certain rules of exegesis. In 
order to form such rules and apply them intelligently, one 
must have a thorough knowledge of the languages in which 
the Scriptures were originally written, and the aid of Biblical 
Criticism, that he may detect any corruption of the text. 
Then he will be philologically prepared to give the meaning 
of the author as far as the literal words are concerned. ‘This 
is called Grammatical Exposition. But, in order to unfold 
the true spirit of divine inspiration, the interpreter must place 
himself, as nearly as possible, in the same position as that 
occupied by the sacred writers. He must become acquainted 
with all the important historical facts relating to the times 
in which the inspired writers lived, the modes of thought in 
those early ages, and not only the circumstances of the 





* For a full account of the editions of the Greek Testament, the reader is referred 
to Le Long’ssBibliotheca, Rosenmuller’s Handbuch fiir die Literatur der biblischen 
Kritiken und Exegese, I., pp. 278-422, and Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criti- 
cism, from which we have derived important aid in preparing this article. 
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writer, but of those whom he addressed. Here Archeology 
and Biblical Introduction come to his aid. Discrimination, 
good judgment and experience, as well as sound learning, are 
of great importance to the interpreter. The doctrines of the 
sacred Scriptures are, properly speaking, educed from inter- 
pretation. It is a dangerous practice, first to form a theory 
or fix upon an arbitrary dogma, and then interpret the Scrip- 
tures accordingly, without any reference to philological and 
historical considerations. Some again employ an allegorical 
method of interpretation, and attach a figurative as well asa 
literal signification to the plainest language of Scripture. It 
is scarcely necessary to say thatethis is exceedingly objec- 
tionable. 

Hermeneutics comprises the laws by which interpretation 
is regulated.. Dr. Credner properly remarks, “ Hermeneu- 
tics is the theory, and interpretation the practice.” Some talk 
of typical, philosophical, prophetical, traditional, moral and 
other kinds of interpretation; but they are included in those 
kinds mentioned above. Some German critics have endeav- 
ored to unite all the different kinds into one, and they have 
designated the compound by panharmonic interpretation. 
The early Christian Fathers, to a great extent, employed the 
allegorical method. Next followed the dogmatical mode, and 
last of all the grammatical and historical, the most important 
and the basis of the others. 

Biblical Exegesis has experienced more opposition from 
the dogmas of a corrupt church than from any other source. 
A certain creed was early adopted and every passage of 
divine inspiration must be interpreted in accordance with its 
arbitrary tenets. If philology or any other aid to exegesis 
interfered with the decisions of ecclesiastical councils, it 
must be abandoned as worthless. ‘This dogmatical method 
prevailed during most of the fourth century; but was some- 
what modified by grammatical considerations. At the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, dogmatical completely triumphed 
over grammatical interpretation. During the middle ages 
the allegorical method again prevailed. When the reforma- 
tion broke the slumbers of learning and piety, grammatical 
interpretation soon again arose. This was the principal 
weapon of the reformers against the dogmas of the papal 
church. But finally the reformers themselves feared the 
effect of this mode of interpretation upon their own tenets, 
and abandoned it. From the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the eighteenth, the allegorical method was again pre- 
dominant, when the grammatical once more gained the 
ascendency. More recently the dogmatical and mystical 
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methods have more or less prevailed both among the Catho- 
lics and Protestants.* 

Some passages in the sacred volume are to be considered 
as figurative, and this fact should have its influence upon the 
interpreter. He should also have a constant reference to the 
plain doctrines of the Bible; still he should be chiefly guided 
by the principles of philology aided by archeology and intro- 
duction. God has revealed his will to man and caused that 
revelation to be recorded for his benefit. It is reasonable 
then to suppose that it can be understood by the application 
of such rules as will enable us to understand other ancient 
writings. If not, how can it be a revelation? ‘True, in 
writings of so great antiquity, there are some things which 
are dificult to be apprehended; but most of them—enough 
to amply and clearly reveal to us our relations to God, in 
respect to this and the future world, can be made plain—can 
be brought down to the comprehension of the humblest 
capacity, by the ordinary rules of exegesis. 

Treatises on Biblical Hermeneutics have appeared from 
the time of Ticonius the Donatist in the fourth century until 
the present time. ‘The more recent authors in Germany on 
the Hermeneutics of the Old Testament, are G. W. Meyer 
and J. H. Pareau, and on the New ‘Testament, J. A. Ernesti, 
Morus, K. A. G. Kiel, Schleiermacher, C. G. Wilke, and 
others. Dr. Davidson, of Edinburgh, has recently published 
an extremely valuable work on Sacred Hermeneutics. 

(To be continued.) 


Art. IL—RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Reports of the Ragged School Union. London. 1848-54. 


In an article on City Missions, (Vol. XIX., page 558,) we 
intimated our purpose of directing attention to this subject, 
and now proceed to carry out our design. The question as 
to who was the founder of these schools is a disputed one, 
and it is not improbable that several persons unknown to 


* Comp. E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Handbuch fir die Literatur der biblischen 
Kritik und Exegese. H. N. Klausen, Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes, 
Leipzig, 1841, p. 77 sq. Dr. Credner’s article on Interpretation in Kitto’s Cyclo- 
eee of Bib. Lit., from which we have received important aid in preparing this 
sketch, 
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each other, about the same time may have seen the need of 
them, and instituted schools of this description. We will, 
however, state some facts within our knowledge. 

When the missionaries of the London City Mission com- 
menced their labors about twenty years ago, they soon found 
there were large numbers of children growing up in ignorance 
and vice. Their efforts were immediately directed to them, 
and they were very successful in inducing numbers of them 
to attend both day and Sabbath schools. But in some of 
the districts, there were many who could not be induced to 
attend any of the existing schools. These were mostly the 
children of drunkards, beggars, thieves, prostitutes, and other 
vicious portions of the community. On being invited to 
attend school, the invariable reply of these would be, “ I have 
no clothes,” or, “I have no shoes,” “ I have no bonnet ;” and 
while they would admit that education was a good thing, 
they would, notwithstanding all the arguments that might 
be used, persevere in the determination not to attend while 
they had to appear in their ragged clothes, or destitute of 
—— of apparel in which others were accustomed to 
attend. 

For some of these, clothes might be provided, and they 
would be found at school for a few weeks; but a missionary 
laboring in a densely populated district, such as Westminster, 
Whitechapel, Spitalfields, St. Giles’s, and other such places, 
and surrounded by hundreds of such children, would find it 
absolutely impossible to provide for their wants; and to his 
inquiries on the subject, from day to day, he would receive 
only the heart-sickening reply, “ I’ve no clothes,” without any 
prospect of remedying the evil. And even in cases where 
clothing was provided, there was often a difficulty; for some 
of the parents of these children would not scruple to pawn 
anything that came in their way, that they might have the 
opportunity of gratifying their appetite for intoxicating drink. 
A boy who had received a pair of shoes as a present, was 
seen coming to school one snowy morning with his feet bare, 
and his shoes under his arm. On his reason for this step 
being inquired into, he replied, “ You see, sir, my feets are all 
chilblains, and I couldn’t put them on, and I wouldn’t leave 
‘em at home, ’cause I shouldn’t see ’em again, as mother 
would take ’em to uncle’s, (a vulgar name for pawnbroker,) 
and drink the money.” Still again, in some cases where this 
was not done, improvidence and neglect would soon destroy 
the clothes provided. 

Under these circumstances, the idea suggested itself, “ Can 
we not get up a Sabbath School in which these children may 
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be invited to come by themselves and receive instruction.” 
This idea was carried out, and in the London City Mission 
Magazine, for June, 1840, page 82, in which reference is made 
to the results of the previous year, it is stated, “ Besides 
sending many children to schools, no less than five new 
schools have originated out of the labors of the mission- 
aries, into which children raggedly clothed are admitted. 
There are now five hundred and seventy such children at- 
tending these schools.” These five schools were in West- 
minster, Lambeth, Rosemary Lane, Bethnal Green, and 
Shoreditch; and we are inclined to believe that this was the 
commencement of the Ragged School movement in London. 

These schools were multiplied: the attention of philan- 
thropists and Christians was attracted to them, and among 
others, Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shaftesbury, and Joseph 
Payne, Esq., became interested in these efforts. In 1844, the 
Ragged School Union was formed. The design of its forma- 
tion is found in the rules of the Association. 


“TI. That the objects of this Union be, to encourage and assist those who 
teach in Ragged Schools; to help such by small grants of money, where 
advisable ; to collect and diffuse information respecting schools now in exist- 
ence, and promote the formation of new ones; to suggest plans for the more 
efficient management of such schools, and for the instruction of the children 
of the poor in general; to visit the various schools occasionally, and observe 
their progress; to encourage teachers’ meetings and Bible classes; and to 
assist the old as well as the young in the study of the Word of God.” 

“V. That this Union shall not interfere with the financial concerns or 
the internal management of particular schools. 

“VI. That this Union shall exclude no denomination of evangelical 
Christians.” Report: 1848. 


In the first year of the Union 20 schools, having 200 
teachers, and 2,000 children, became connected with it, and 
the amount collected for the purposes of the Union, was $295. 
In the third year, there were 44 schools, 450 teachers, and 
4,700 scholars, and the amount of income was $3,083. 
These schools were at first Sabbath Schools, but as their 
number increased, and the public became interested in them, 
their sphere of labor was extended, and schools for secular 
instruction were opened on the week evenings, and in some 
instances on the week-days. ‘The teachers of the Sabbath 
Schools had of course performed their labors gratuitously, 
and many were found willing to devote a portion of their 
week evenings in the same way; but to make up the defi- 
ciencies in this class, and to supply the day-schools, it was 
found necessary to employ paid teachers. Hence, in the 
fourth year, 1848, we find the statistics to be, 62 schools, 820 
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voluntary, and 80 paid teachers, 7,000 children, and the 
amount of income $3,368. After this, industrial schools 
were added, and in 1851, the schools were 102, Sabbath 
scholars 10,861, week day scholars 6,021, evening scholars 
5,972; industrial scholars 2,062; voluntary teachers 1,341; 
paid teachers 180: while the tenth report, 1854, gives 129 
schools, 280 paid teachers, 13,100 Sabbath scholars, 9,000 
week-day, and 6,300 week-evening scholars. 

But for the information of our readers who have never 
seen a London Ragged School, we must enter a little more 
into particulars respecting the class of children attending 
them. ‘l'ake the following extract from a speech of Lord 
Ashley, in the House of Commons. ° 


‘‘ Now look at the result of an examination of 15 schools in which these 
children are occasionally congregated; I find the number on the list to 
amount to 2,345, ranging between five and seventeen years of age; but the 
average attendance may be taken at 1,600. Now, of these 1,600, 162 con- 
fessed that they had been in prison, not once, nor twice, but many of them 
several times; 116 had run away from their homes, the result, in many 
instances, of ill treatment; 170 slept in lodging-houses—and on this head I 
shall say a few words presently. 1 may just observe, in passing, that these 
receptacles are the nests of every abomination that the mind of man can con- 
ceive. 253 confessed that they lived altogether by begging; 216 had neither 
shoes nor stockings; 280 had no hats, caps, bonnets, or head covering; 101 
had no linen; 219 never slept in beds, many had no recollection of having 
ever tasted that luxury; 68 were the children of convicts; 125 had step- 
mothers, to whom may be traced much of the misery that drives the children 
of the poor to the commission of crime; 306 had lost either one or both par- 
ents, a large proportion having lost both.” 





Of the school in Broadwall, Blackfriars, we have the fol- 
lowing: 












“‘ The following statistics, gathered from the school-books, will give an idea 
of the class of children admitted into these schools: 287 have lost one or 
both parents; 39 have step-mothers; 19 are the offspring of convicts; 33 
have been in prison; 76 live by selling articles in the streets; and 41 by beg- 
ging. Some are known by the name of ‘ Wind larks:’ they are to be seen on 
the banks of the Thames, at low-water, searching for coals, or whatever comes 
in their way.” Fourth Report, 1848, page 22. 


Respecting the Union Mews School, we find 221 boys 
and 152 girls on the books. Of these 


“ 43 have no father, 26 have no mother, and 9 are orphans; 5 have been 
in prison, 3 have run away from home, and 4 sleep in the open air; 15 live 
by selling articles in the streets, 7 by begging, 26 have no shoes, 53 have no 
stockings, 18 have no hat or cap, and 27 no body linen.” Fifth Report, 1849, 


page 30. 
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The Report of the Field Lane School, says: 


“‘ The Sunday evening school is a new feature. The instruction used to be 
given in the morning, but it was found a failure. The children could not be 
persuaded to come. One boy, on being asked the reason, said he did not get 
up till one or two o’clock ; and upon asked what he did for breakfast, replied, 
‘O, I takes it out in sleep.’ There is a most remarkable fact connected with 
the opening of this Sunday evening school. The first night there came in 
more than two hundred of the very worst description. They were more 
quiet than might have been expected, and remained so till about ten minutes 
to eight, when a rush was made to the door, and in an instant, four and twenty 
boys made their exit. ‘The superintendent was just in time to catch the last 
one, and demanded where he was going to. ‘ You let me go,’ said the boy. 


‘Where to?’ ‘ Why, I am going to business,’ ‘ Business!’ said the aston- 
ished superintendent, ‘ it is Sunday night.’ ‘ Well, said the boy, pointing to 
the clock, ‘don’tgyou see it’s just eight o’clock, and we catches ’em as they 
come out of church and chapel.’ In a few moments a policeman entered, 
and said he knew them all to be convicted thieves.” Fifth Report, 1849, 
page 18. 


Some years ago we visited one of these schools in Pye 
street, Westminster, a most wretched neighborhood, inhabited 
by thieves, coiners, beggars, &c., and yet it is within five 
minutes walk of the Royal Palaces, the Parks, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Houses of Parliament. The house occupied 
for the school had formerly been a low tavern, which was not 
merely the resort of, but a school for thieves. In that house 
the science of stealing had been regularly taught by a pro- 
fessor of the art, who, having given his lecture, would 
walk about the room with a handkerchief and bell in his 
pocket, and while the pupils crowded around him, the boy 
who could take the handkerchief from him without his being 
aware of it, received a reward. 

That house had been obtained by the missionary of the 
district, for an Industrial Ragged School and House of Ref- 
uge, and at the time of our visit the school contained fifty 
boys, fourteen of whom were inmates of the Refuge, and all 
were fed. ‘T'wenty-six of the boys were learning tailoring, 
and twenty-four shoemaking. The result of their previous 
training was visible in their stunted growth and their pecu- 
liar appearance, but they appeared well pleased with their 
changed circumstances, and were diligently applying them- 
selves to the acquisition of intellectual knowledge, as well as 
making commendable efforts to learn their trades. The 
institution had a school for girls from the same class, con- 
nected with it. 

Those who teach in these schools have employment of no 
very pleasant character. They must be prepared to meet 
with difficulties innumerable, and can only expect to accom- 
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plish their aims by patience, kindness, and perseverance. 
Thus of the school in Union Mews, it is said: 


“ The parents are in general, exceedingly ignorant themselves, and care- 
less as to the education of their offspring. Most of the children appear to 
come without consulting either father or mother, whilst some come for the 
mere love of novelty, and others to see how much disturbance they can 
make. ‘The noise occasionally made by the boys on Sunday evening, before 
commencing the duties of the School, is beyond description, and if there are 
only a few teachers present, as sometimes happens, the tumult and confusion 
are dreadful. Throwing peas, letting off crackers, singing, whistling, shout- 
ing, flinging the caps from one end of the room to the other, (and that so 
quickly and slyly that it is almost impossible to fix upon the boy who does 
it,) with all sorts of odd noises, is what the teachers have had to put up with 
at the commencement, until it has been found absolutely necessary to put out 
some of the most unruly. Not unfrequently after this has been the case, the 
remainder have been so quiet, that it would not be distinguished from a reg- 
ular Sunday School. No harsh measures are resorted to; the severest pun- 
ishment is that of being turned out of school. It is by kindness they are 
conquered.” Report 1849, page 30. 


But can any good arise from these efforts? Can any or- 
der come out of this confusion? Yes! tact, perseverance, 
and kindness, will accomplish much, and there are no hearts 
so hard, but the Gospel can reach and soften them. In some 
cases the admission has been by tickets, which have been 
withheld for one, two, or three nights, in case of disorderly 
conduct. In general, those who are most rude in their con- 
duct, are susceptible to kindness ; hence one of the first things 
to be aimed at by the teacher, is to convince his scholars that 
he is their friend. Some of those who have behaved the 
worst, have afterwards become the most quiet, and in schools 
in which disorder has prevailed, the scholars have afterwards 
made commendable progress. | 

As already intimated, the first idea of the Ragged School, 
was that of a Sabbath School .in which the children should 
receive religious instruction and be taught to read the Scrip- 
tures; in this respect going back to the original design of the 
Sabbath School. Next came the week evening and day 
school. After this, when it was found that a large number 
of this class of children were unable to obtain the means of 
support, without resorting to their old habits of begging or 
stealing, Industrial Schools were established, in which hab- 
its of industry might be formed, and the attention directed to 
occupations which should give them the hope of securing a 
livelihood by honest labor, and which should furnish the 
female scholars with the means of avoiding the evils into 
which their mothers had fallen. Then came Adult Schools, 
by means of which those who had neglected the means of 
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education in youth, should be able to acquire the art of read- 
ing and writing, and also be brought under religious instruc- 
tion. Such a school is found in connection with the institu- 
tion in Field Lane, before referred to. The average attend- 
ance in the Women’s class is stdted in the Report for 1850, 
to be 26, and “ one of its objects” is said to be, “to converse 
with the mothers of the children who attend the school, upon 
religious subjects, to teach them writing and arithmetic, and 
to induce them to bring their own clothes to make and 
mend.” In the Report for the same year it is stated, that 
104 had been admitted in the men’s class, and that of these, 
530 were convicted thieves. 

After Industrial Schools, came the opening of Dormitories 
and Refuges for those who were destitute, and of these there 
were 15 in 1854, 

Penny Banks have been established in many schools, as 
an inducement to provident habits, or for the purpose of 
securing funds for the purchase of clothing. A return from 
42 schools in 1853, showed that $2,560 had been deposited 
during the year. During the same year 1920 Bibles were 
sold to scholars in Ragged Schools, at twelve cents each. 
Many of the schools have libraries, and in connection with 
some of them, popular and instructive lectures are given to 
parents and children, during the winter months. 

The demand for laborers and servants in Australia, led the 
Union some years ago to raise a fund for enabling such of 
their scholars as obtained certificates of good conduct, to 
emigrate to that colony. A-considerable number sought this 
privilege, and to the extent of their means, the committee 
selected and assisted in this way, the most deserving of those 
recommended to them. Some of them have sent home their 
savings to assist their relatives to follow them. Since the 
discovery of the gold fields, the Union has ceased to send to 
Australia, and have directed their attention to Canada, as 
being now the more eligible colony. 

One of the means of employment in connection with 
Ragged Schools has been the establishment of a Shoe Brig- 
ade, the members of which take up their position in different 
parts of the city, and clean shoes at two cents a pair. The 
Brigade consists of 37 boys who have earned a good char- 
acter in the schools. During the year ending May, 1854, 
they cleaned 215,966 pairs of shoes, the earnings amounting 
to $4,320, and their average weekly earnings to $2} each. 
Of the amount earned during the year, $974 was appropri- 
ated as part payment of the necessary expenses, $984 was 
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deposited for them in the savings banks, and the remainder 
was paid to them for defraying their current expenses. 

Many. cases might be given of the beneficial effects of 
Ragged Schools. Good effects have often been produced 
upon degraded parents, through their children. Thus the 
Pye Street city missionary says, “ Instances have come to 
my knowledge, of boys who twelve months ago were vicious 
and obscene, now reading a portion of Scripture at night to 
their parents at home, giving the meaning of the same, as 
they have heard it in the school room in the morning; and 
by this means their fathers have been induced to forsake the 
public house, that they might listen to their sons at home. 
Mothers have been led to the means of grace by the persua- 
sion of their children, who for years never entered a place of 
worship, and were proof against all the invitations and 
remonstrances of the missionary of the district, thus showing 
that these Infant missionaries have an easier access to the 
heart than any other human teacher.” 

The history of Charles 8. is a very interesting one. His 
parents were both drunkards, and he had one brother trans- 
ported, and another in prison. He became much attached to 
his school, and often promised that he would not act like his 
brothers. He however suffered great privation for want of 
food. After trying many plans to overcome his difficulties, 
he applied to his teacher for a loan of siz cents, saying that 
with this he thought he could earn his own living, and attend 
school at the same time. It was furnished him, and he: 
bought a dozen boxes of matches, and sold them at one cent 
a box. One-half of this he reserved to purchase a fresh sup- 
ply, and the other half he appropriated for the supply of food 
for a day. This he did for nearly two years, selling his 
matches at night, and attending school in the day. He then 
obtained a situation as errand boy at a dollar a week, and 
continued with the same employer for a number of years, and 
ultimately occupied a confidential position. He had an only 
sister who attended the same school with himself, and 
Charles had often to share his morsel of bread with her, 
After Charles left school, his mother died, and the event 
seemed to have an influence upon her husband, and for a 
time he gave up his intemperate habits; and while this was 
the case, the daughter found a home, but he relapsed, became 
again the victim of intemperance, sold off what articles of 
furniture he possessed, became the inmate of a wretched 
lodging house, and left his daughter to take care of herself, 
Charles again stepped forward, and provided board and 
lodging for her till she obtained the means of honestly and 
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virtuously earning her own living. They both had reason to 
thank God for the institution of Ragged Schools. 

‘We remember another case that came under our notice 
some years ago. A litile Irish girl attended one of these 
schools. At first she was rude and disorderly, but afterwards 
became more attentive. She obtained a Bible, and it appears 
gave attention to its contents, and thus became an altered 
girl. Just at this time, she ceased to attend the school, and 
on her teacher inquiring for her, she learned that her parents 
had suddenly removed to Ireland, and she could discover no 
means of tracing her. Several years after this, the teacher 
received a letter from this girl, in which with much modesty, 
she gave an account of what had occurred since she left the 
school. ‘The unexpected removal of her parents had pre- 
vented her informing her teacher that she was leaving. On 
returning to Ireland, she was afraid that her Bible would be 
discovered by the priest, and taken from her, and to prevent 
this, she dug a hole in the garden and buried it, digging it up 
at night, and reading a few chapters, and then burying it 
again. After a time her pious conduct began to exert an 
influence upon her parents, and finding she might trust them, 
she began to read her Bible tothem. Its truths reached their 
hearts, and they were converted. After this some of the 
neighbors began to come in to these Bible meetings, and at 
the time she wrote some number of persons had been brought 
under the influence of the gospel, solely through the influence 
of this pupil from a Ragged School, and a prayer meeting 
was held regularly in her father’s cottage. 

Various objections have been urged against Ragged 
Schools. By some it has been said that “ the indiscriminate 
association of moral and vicious children at Ragged Schools 
is fraught with great danger.” No doubt there is truth in 
this objection. But it should be remembered that very few 
children attend Ragged Schools who do not associate with 
bad children out of school, and it will be readily seen that 
while a class of boys or girls are under the surveillance of a 
teacher, the chances for evil communications are much 
smaller than they are when the same children are together in 
the streets. The objection, if it prove anything, proves too 
much, for it would prove the danger of giving this class of 
children any education at all, for if it be dangerous to allow 
them to go to school where there are any children of an 
opposite class, and those the very children with whom they 
associate out of school, it would surely be more dangerous 
to place them indiscriminately with those who would other- 
wise have no association with them. 
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Another objection is, “that they make invidious distinc- 
tions among children, and by thus classifying, brand them 
with disgrace.” This is an incorrect statement. The found- 
ers and promoters of Ragged Schools do not make these 
distinctions. They find them existing, and they are satisfied 
that unless these children can be educated, industrially, in- 
tellectually, morally, and religiously, such distinctions can 
not be removed. Hence the efforts they make to raise 
these degraded ones into a higher position, and thus remove 
all distinctions, and open up before them a fair field for 
the exercise of those powers which God has given them. As 
an illustration of this, take the following letter addressed to 
the chaplain of Parkhurst prison, which we find in the Rag- 
ged School Magazine, 1850, page 141. 


“ RaGGeD Dormitory AND Scnoor or InpustrRy, 
St. Ann’s street, Westminster. 

“ Srr,—I trust you will pardon the liberty I have taken in addressing you 
respecting my poor brother, who was an inmate of your institution about four 
years ago, who was sent to New Zealand in the ship St. John. If you would 
kindly give me any information respecting him, I should feel very thankful, 
or put me in the way to hear from him. Sir, being left at an early age, I 
had no other prospect before me but the workhouse or thieving for a living. 
I first applied to the workhouse, then being free from crime. Sir, I entered 
that nursery of crime, and .came from it deeply steeped in sin. I then re- 
sorted to thieving for my bread, hardly knowing right from wrong, and not 
caring who was the sufferer. I little thought that God was looking upon 
me. Thus I went on for nine years, getting deeper and deeper in sin, till I 
was directed to Mr. Nash, the master of this school, who kindly received me, 
and used the first kind word that I had heard for years. ‘ I'll try you, and if 
you behave yourself I will be your friend, and will recommend you to Lord 
Ashley for a free passage to Australia, as an emigrant.’ He admitted me 
into the Dormitory, and treated me more like a father than a master, and 
convinced me that there was hope for me in heaven if I truly repented of my 
sins. I have been in this school for four months; there are fifteen others, 
who are chiefly supported from the master’s own income. If you will favor 
me with an pie, shall feel very thankful. Sir, had not this kind gentle- 
man took me in, there is no doubt but that I should have been transported. 

‘Sir, I remain your humble and obedient servant, . 
“ STEPHEN WHITEHEAD. 

“Rev. H. Smiru. 

«© P, S. My brother’s name is John Whitehead; sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation.” 


As a further illustration of this influence of Ragged 
Schools, we may notice, that in the year ending May, 1854, 
1,021 had been provided with situations, while to show the 
beneficial influence of emigration we may refer to the fact 
that one lad wrote home last year that he was the driver of 
the mail cart at Melbourne, at a salary of $750 a year, that 
he had already saved $1,250, and had sent home $500 to 
enable his parents to go out to him. 
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Asfew weeks ago at a Ragged School meeting, Mr. Joseph 
Payne referred to the fact, that one of the scholars having 
manifested talents as a linguist, had received an appoint- 
ment as interpreter at Balaklava, and frequently dined with 
Lord Raglan. 

Ragged Schools then do not make invidious distinctions, 
but help to destroy them, for they are the means of reclaim- 
ing the vicious, of reforming the criminal, of making the idle 
industrious, and giving direction to that industry, of clothing 
the naked, and of leading all these in the paths of knowledge, 
virtue and religion. 

A strong objection is made to the name, as implying 
degradation. ‘The friends of these schools have had much 
anxiety on this subject, but they have seen no way to avoid 
the difficulty. It is coeval with the establishment of the 
schools, and was probably given by the scholars themselves. 
Thus when in answer to their objection that they were too 
ragged to attend school, they were told that a school was 
provided where they could go without the mortification of 
seeing others better dressed than themselves, they very 
naturally called it a Ragged School, and although we have 
objected to the name ourselves, and have heard many others 
do the same, we do not remember an instance of a scholar 
of the class for whom such schools are designed, making this 
objection; it has rather appeared to have a charm for them, 
as indicating a school of their own. 

We are not aware that such schools have been extensively 
established in this country. We learn, however, that there 
are as many as seven of them in the city of New York. 
One of these was established about five years ago by Rev. 
L. M. Pease, and the attendance at this school last winter 
averaged three hundred.. Many of these are inmates of the 
Institution, and the “industrial operations are separate from 
the school, and constitute the greater portion of” the work. 

Another of these institutions is in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission at the Five Points. The 
committee of that Mission say, “ We fully realize that our 
main dependence for permanent success is in these schools: 
the Day and Sabbath Schools, in which over two hundred 
children are. constantly receiving those lessons which are 
training them mentally and morally, and fitting them, we 
trust, for that higher sphere for which humanity is every- 
where destined.” 

Others of the schools in New York are under the care of 
“the Children’s Aid Society.” Referring to this subject, 
Mr. Pease says,“ There are thousands of vagrant children 
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that are not reached, and a school in every ward of the city 
would be no more than the exigences of the case requires.” 

There are none of these schools in Boston, and a gentle- 
man well acquainted with the condition of the poor in that 
city, gives it as his “decided opinion” that none are needed, 
as he thinks that “one-half the effort necessary to sustain 
such schools would bring an equal number of scholars into 
our public schools, where they would be more likely to be 
benefitted than in schools exclusively for degraded children.” 
There are, however, nine sewing schools in connection with 
the Boston City Mission, where instruction is given in the 
use of the needle, and an opportunity is afforded to impart 
moral and religious instruction to children who would not 
otherwise obtain it. 

We do not now enter into the question whether it is best 
to increase’such schools in our cities. If by the more per-* 
fect school arrangements of this country, there is ample 
provision for all, and children of the vagrant class can be 
induced to avail themselves of that provision, then so far as 
secular instruction is concerned, all is well, and if in addition 
to this, suitable clothing can be provided for them, and the 
parents will take care of it, and they can be induced to attend 
Sabbath School, that is also well. There is, however, no 
doubt that in all our large cities a considerable number of 
children do not at present attend either day or Sabbath 
schools. The report of the Charlestown schools, as quoted in 
the eighteenth annual report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for 1855, page 135, says,— 

“The principle, that every child should have a right to 
share educational advantages, and that property should pay 
for them, is a sound one; and were an order to go out, de- 
priving any portion of the youth of the enjoyment of this 
right, it would create a stamp act ferment. And yet it is 
no less strange than true, that there are in this city, as in 
every large city, many who do not avail themselves of these 
priceless advantages that are thus so freely provided for 
them. This neglect is intimately connected with the sub- 
ject of juvenile vagrancy and crime.” 

In relation to the causes of truancy, the report of the 
agent to look after this subject, says, at page 136, “I have 
endeavored to find the causes of truancy, that some remedy 
may be suggested. The evil exists chiefly among the. chil- 
dren of foreign parents, and proceeds in part from the igno- 
rance, poverty and inefficiency of parents, and in part from 
the temptations to which the young are exposed, and in part 
to the want of interest in their schools and studies. * * 
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“ The poverty of parents sometimes leads to this evil. 
The mean and ragged garment deters the young from 
attendance. ‘The tardiness occasioned by the disorderly 
habits of the household, and by the irregularities of the time- 
piece, induces others to stay away, while the ignorance or 
absence of the parent prevents an excuse being written or 
obtained. The scanty supply on the table drives others into 
the street, to improve any opportunity to get a few coppers 
wherewith to gratify more than the cravings of hunger.” . 

The Charlestown report further says, page 137, “ The great 
object is, to induce all the youth of the city to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of a thorough system of education. 
But it is too true that there are numbers here who in the 
dawn of life neglect such opportunities. In such cases the 
causes may be traced to deficient home management. Some 
“pursue a course of vagrancy; others neglect school to gain 
the pittance necessary to support their parents; a few are 
truants; some are stained with early crime. Juvenile neg- 
lect and carelessness and depravity are the usual incidents 
of city life. How many of the youth of this population 
are thus growing up, there is no means of knowing. The 
city has no adequate means provided whereby properly to 
treat the juvenile disease.” 

As stated in the report, the case of Charlestown is not an 
isolated one. In other cities the same class of children is to 
be found, and pursuing the same course. Perhaps the 
reader has never seen them. Then after you leave church 
on the Sabbath, just walk through the lanes, courts, and 
aileys where the foreign and lowest population reside, and 
new sights will arrest your attention. You will see these 
children there, idling away their time, if they are doing 
nothing worse thanthis. You will find the Sabbath School 
entirely neglected by them. Seek to induce them to attend, 
and be resolved that in some way or other you will bring 
them under religious instruction. It is a self-denying work, 
but if you are a Christian, or philanthropist, you ought to 
engage init. Andif you do not induce them to avail them- 
selves of the means of education, as well as provide them, 
be assured you will have to pay for their maintenance either 
in the Almshouse or State prison. 
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Art. 1V.—THE GREEK AND RUSSIAN CHURCHES. 


Present State of the Greek Church in Russia. By Puaton, 
late Metropolitan of Moscow. ‘Translated by Rozerr 
Pinkerton. New York: Collins & Co. 1815. 

Kritische Geschichte der Neugriechischen und der Russischen 
Kirche. Von H. Josers Scumirt. Maenz. 1840. 

The Condition and Prospects of the Greek Church, §&c. By 
Georce Wappineton, D. D. New Edition. London: 
John Murray. 1854. 


Tue vast struggle witnessed in the eastern plains of 
Europe, and the importance which is attached to it even on 
the distant shores of the west, may render a brief account of 
the Greek -and Russian Churches interesting,—the more 
especially as the war is professedly of religious origin, though 
we are inclined to consider it as emanating solely from views 
of political aggrandizement. A desire to promote the inter- 
ests, or secure the protection, of his co-religionists in Turkey 
was indeed the motive which avowedly induced the Czar 
originally to interfere; and there can be no doubt that he 
had just as much right to adopt this course as had Louis 
Napoleon previously to assume a similar attitude on behalf 
of Catholicism, or England itself at an earlier period to inter- 
pose on account of the Protestant religion. Yet we feel 
convinced that the allegations of all were hypocritical, and 
that under cloak of religion, the one was merely intent on 
increasing his territorial power, while the other, on pretext, of 
promoting the interests of civilization, were equally desirous 
of resisting him, or advancing their own projects. This con- 
sideration, however, in no degree influences the cause they 
have both profaned. On the contrary, did the Greek religion 
itself possess any inherent virtue, it would only be thus in- 
vested with additional sanctity. We grieve, however, to say, 
at the outset, that it does not. An enormous mass of mate- 
rials which we have lately examined on this point, justifies this 
statement. These have been taken from all sources access- 
ible—from the most voluminous histories of Greece and of 
Turkey published, down to the Reports in last year’s Moni- 
teur. ‘The archives of the Turkish Embassy, and the most 
recent annals of the Russian Church, have likewise been 
opened tous. The experience of the latest travellers confirms 
the views derived from these sources. We shall therefore 
proceed to give a short account of the Russian emperor’s 
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pretext; leaving civilization—that of the Allies—to take due 
care of itself. 

How corrupt soever it may now be, the Greek Church is 
undoubtedly respectable in antiquity. We may demur to the 
truth, or to the justice, with which its members profess to 
trace its origin from the primitive apostles; yet, as a hie- 
rarchy, in point of age it transcends that of Rome itself. Long 
before the Pontificate,of Rome was established, that of Con- 
stantinople flourished’ Constantine naturally first recognized 
the church that sprung up in his immediate vicinity ; and by 
the Emperor Justinian we find it designated “the Head and 
Mother of Churches.” Its early records are now lost. It is 
not till the fourth century, when the disputes between it and 
Rome began, that the history of the Greek Church can be 
authentically traced, nor is it till the ninth, when their sep- 
aration became complete. that the annals of the Greek Church 
can be considered as perfect, or distinctive. Every previous 
report or document is distorted by jealousy, by disputes, or 
by schism; but under the Patriarch Photius, who flourished 
at Constantinople in the ninth century, and completed the 
rupture with the Pope of Rome, the individual history of the 
Greek Church may be said to begin. 

But in a country such as this, and in an age like the pres- 
ent, antiquity of itself has no claims to respect. We respect 
nothing ancient which reason rejects, and we reject nothing 
modern which reason allows. Originally, however, the 
Greek Church was comparatively pure, though it has long 
since been reduced by ignorance and superstition, to a con- 
dition of the most abject debasement. Its early text books 
are works to which few could demur, and even in the most 
recent of them—that published by Plato, the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, in the year 1765—there is scarcely aught to which 
the most scrupulous could object. Under the title of an 
“ Orthodox Instruction, or Summary of Christian Divinity,” 
it contains much singularly in unison both with the doctrines 
of Calvin and of Luther—infinitely more, in fact, than with the 
Church of Rome. This work has been translated into most 
of the European languages; and we can not be surprised 
that the doctrines which it professes to reproduce or renovate 
should originally have induced Calvin to entertain his vast, 
but we fear impracticable, scheme of including all reformed 
churches with his own, or the Puseyites only a year or two 
ago to imagine that they could incorporate the Greek Church 
with the Church of England. 

Its corruptions, however, seem to be its main attractions 
in the eyes of the British Puseyites; for the Greek Church is 
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signally defaced by mummeries. It prohibits the use of 
images indeed, which it characterizes as idolatrous; but it 
allows the introduction of pictures—and those of the most 
gaudy order—guarding however against the worship of them, 
which it also pronounces to savor of paganism. This nice 
distinction is, nevertheless, merely theoretical; for in real- 
ity these pictures are just as much objects of worship in the 
Greek Church of the present day, as are images in that of 
Rome, or as were statues in the ancientdays of Heathenism ; 
and it is accompanied, as we shall afterwards have occasion 
to record in the instance of St. Petersburg, with ceremonies 
and profanities infinitely more revolting. 

Nominally, the Greek Church acknowledges seven Sacra- 
ments; but two only are considered by it as primary; the 
others being of a secondary order. They are, however, so 
numerous, and so many ceremonies are unnecessarily mixed 
up with them, that their celebration apparently contributes 
the sole occupation of the Greek clergy, and, indeed, the 
entire business of life. From one end of the country to the 
other subject to its influence, nothing save religious ceremo- 
nies from morn till eve is heard. The Greek priest, in fact, 
never deserts his flock. He is present with them at their 
birth ; he attends them in all their daily avocations, and de- 
serts them not even after their funeral—for, according to 
the creed of the church, a modified sort of purgatory then 
commences, and it is necessary to enlist his services in the 
usual way. He has been accused, indeed, of aiding them in 
more secular pursuits. So soon as both leave the church, 
and the avocations of the day begin, the zeal and ability of 
the Greek priest in reality become most conspicuous. He 
attends and counsels his flock in all their daily affairs; and 
when piracy was more profitable than at present, he is said 
to have actually accompanied them on such maritime expe- 
ditions. Strange though it may seem, there are men still 
living who have seen the priest set out on these piratical ex- 
cursions; and, stranger still, there are priests still alive in the 
world who have largely profited by them. 

An immense body of men is necessarily employed for the 
exigencies of a religion so multifarious as this ; and, truth to 
say, the Greek priest is industrious. In no country of the 
world, perhaps, does a minister of religion in matters of 
labor pursue an existence so laborious. The Greek peasant 
devoutly believes in the intervention of saints ; and the priest, 
when not occupied on such duties as we have mentioned, is 
daily employed in the invocation of them. He passes, be- 
sides, five or six hours of each day in performing the ordinary 
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service of his church; and, what may be considered as more 
irksome still, two-thirds of the year in fasting. The secular 
Greeks have four regular Lents; the established clergy are 
obliged to keep them all, and two more besides. Only one 
hundred and thirty days in each year are in fact, without 
some species of fast or another; and abstinence is rigidly in- 
culcated upon all priests, women, children, and old persons, 
without exception. Even the sick are not exempted; and 
for the long period intervening between the first of August 
and the Feast of Assumption, there reigns or ought to reign 
in Greece a perpetual famine. The other Fasts consist re- 
spectively of sixty, forty, thirty and twenty days each. These 
constitute the regular Lents; but, on other occasions, even 
two days of each week are likewise devoted to abstinence— 
the Wednesday, because it is supposed to have been on that 
day that Judas betrayed the Saviour of the world; and 
Friday, in consequence of its beiag commemorative of his 
terrible death on the cross: 

Great importance is attached to these fasts; and perhaps 
they aid in promoting the cause of temperance. But they 
emanate in reality chiefly from the fanaticism of the higher 
order of the clergy, and their passionate devotion to parade. 
When considerations on this subject are involved, the zeal of 
the upper Greek clergy is as fully aroused and exemplified as 
the avarice of the lower, where pecuniary profit is concerned. 
On Holy Thursday the Greek: Patriarch, like the Pope of 
Rome, invariably washes the feet of twelve old men—with 
this difference, that he selects priests as the subjects on 
whom the ceremony is to be performed, and who, it must 
be admitted, generally conduct themselves with decorum, 
whereas those chosen by the Roman Pontiff are secular old 
men, who frequently conclude the day in a state of inebria- 
tion. Each bishop throughout the land follows the Patri- 
~ arch’s example; and on all occasions an equal passion for 
parade is exhibited. The habiliments of the church materi- 
ally tend to produce and enhance this effect. Few things 
can be more splendid than the robes of the higher order of 
the Greek clergy ; and, however misplaced it may seem to us, 
nothing can be more impressive than the awful boom of the 
artillery, as it mingles with the clashing sound of the music 
in their leading festivals, and imparts solemnity to ceremo- 
nies which might otherwise seem tedious and frivolous. In 
other respects the position and attainments of the higher 
clergy are somewhat respectable. They are seldom men of 
profound learning, and they still more rarely patronize litera- 
ture. They have gradually produced or amassed a vast col- 
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lection of thirteen thousand manuscripts in their chief con- 
vent at Mount Athos; and lovers of classic literature once 
fondly cherished a hope that some of the lost treasures of 
Greece and Rome might here be found. On examination, 
however, the collection proved to be almost entirely worth- 
less; scarcely a. work beyond the dull productions of the 
a dignitaries themselves, being to be found within its 
imits. 

The upper clergy of the Greek Church ‘watch over its lit- 
urgies and offices with fastidious care. The former of these 
are four in number, and consist of almost innumerable hymns. 
The higher clergy invariably perform them with apparent de- 
votion, and, with the exception of occasionally indecent haste, 
the humbler priests generally pass at least as many hours in 
their celebration. The Books of Office are well kept; though 
they include too many and bulky biographies of saints, some 
of whom are of a very doubtful order. There is one pecu- 
liarity in the Greek Church on which both classes of the 
clergy insist, and to which they attach vast importance. No 
seats are to be found within their sacred edifices, poor and 
rich being alike placed on the same level. Staves or crutches 
are equally allotted to the support of both, and this arrange- 
ment is considered eminently to typify the infirmity of man 
when standing in the presence of his Creator. Undue inter- 
est is placed upon idle ceremony, and in many respects the 
superstition is degrading. The church, for instance, would 
be considered unholy unless it were built in the form of a 
Greek cross, and prayer would be deemed wholly unavailing 
if by accident, the suppliant turned his face towards the west 
instead of the opposite point of the compass. 

The Greek clergy are divided into two principal classes— 
papades, or parish priests, and caloyers, or monks. The for- 
mer are in general of a very low order, and excessively illit- 
erate, no adequate provision being made for their education. 
In this condition they remain till they are appointed to a ben- 
efice, when, properly speaking, they become, for the first time, 
papades, or priests qualified to discharge the ordinary duties 
of their parish. When thus placed in a position of compar- 
ative independence, they sometimes have been known. to 
improve themselves; but they more frequently remain almost 
as ignorant and debased as the most illiterate of their flock. 
They are appointed by a species of parochial election ; and 
when they have attained this rank, farther promotion in 
general ceases. ‘They can never under any circumstances 
risé to the higher posts in the church, and thus they become 
inert, life being with them a dreary blank. Yet they seem 
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contented with the debasement, and endeavor to make up 
for it, by passing their lives in a species of animal sloth. 
They have been accused of sensual indulgence too; and 
notwithstanding the frequent fasts inculcated by their church, 
in all of which they are expected to conform, they are a re- 
markably well-conditioned body of men—far surpassing, in 
this respect, any other class of society in the East. 

Contrary to what might originally have been expected, the 
caloyers or monks are of a superior rank, and for them are 
destined all the higher appointments of the church. They 
are originally educated with more care, and almost invariably 
display some semblance of literature. Mount Athos and its 
monasteries are the chief seats of their early life and instruc- 
tions. The religious edifices there established afford accom- 
modation for the reception of three thousand noviciates, and 
are supported chiefly by farms belonging to the institution, 
and cultivated by the pupils themselves; though no incon- 
siderable share of the revenues is derived from donations of 
pious secularists, and the sale of pictures, with other relig- 
ious emblems, the work of the inmate aspirants. From 
their ranks the Patriarch of Constantinople and higher cler- 
gy, styled despotes, or lords, are exclusively taken ; and—to 
use the somewhat profane but apt phraseology of Sidney 
Smith—the chance of drawing one of these “lofty prizes in 
the lottery of the church,” inconsiderable though it be, and 
oftener purchased by money than acquired by merit, recon- 
ciles the vast body of the noviciates to a life, which the 
pampered dignitary of the English establishment would have 
considered a union of misery, penury, and degradation. 
Throughout the dominions of the Greek Church, nunneries 
and other monastic establishments exist—generally perched 
on lofty elevations, a precaution necessary to guard at once 
against hostile flocks when their animosity is aroused by the 
excessive exactions of the inmates, and occasional spoliation 
by public robbers. 

The duties of internal government of the Greek Church are 
nominally administered by these two classes; but the higher 
clergy are in reality despotic, as their name imports, and the 
inferior possess no intrinsic power. These despots again are 
subdivided into three classes—patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops. They are under no circumstance whatever, allowed 
to marry, and the parish priests are rigidly enjoined to celi- 
bacy, after consecration. It hence usually happens that the 
papade secures himself a young and healthy wife, either 
before or on the eve of appointment; second nuptials being 
prohibited after this event. Some of the higher dignitaries, 
too, may engage in matrimony prior to their elevation, and 
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numbers of them avail themselves of the privilege. Celi- 
bacy however is considered more honorable. 

Considered as a body, the higher dignitaries of the Greek 
Church are generally more respectable in their character and 
attainments than the inferior orders. They are, forthe most 
part, more exemplary in their external demeanor though they 
rarely possess much learning. Excepting in their inordinate 
passion for parade at religious ceremonies, they are in some 
measure free from the fanaticism which marks the gonduct 
of the inferior clergy, and they often exercise a beneficent 
influence in controlling its excess. They hold the rank of 
princes in their territory, and are usually much esteemed by 
the people, amongst whom they frequently interfere as um- 
pires in the settlement of secular affairs. When employed 
in this capacity, they generally discharge their trust with in- 
tegrity, thus affording an enviable contrast to the utter want of 
principle which is usually characteristic of the lower clergy. 
Some instancees have occurred of a bishop being detected 
in bribery; but many more might be adduced of the papade 
assisting or leading his flock, as a pirate. ’ 

One stain, however, indelibly marks the whole of the higher 
officers of the Greek Church. From the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople downwards to the lowest bishop, they almost 
exclusively acquire their rank by money. Every one of the 
more elevated dignities, is both by rule and custom, generally 
put up to auction, and unscrupulously sold to the highest 
bidder. Merit and sanctity on these occasions go for nothing. 
Hence, when any question of dispute or allegiance arises, 
the dignitaries of the Greek Church are but tools and nomi- 
nees of the wealthy Russian emperor for the time being, 
who freely lays out his money in this scandalous species of 
investment. He receives political support, of course, in turn ; 
and the obtuse Turks, instead of resisting, have almost inva- 
riably shown a disposition to perpetuate this abominable 
simony, which the basest mercenary motives induced them 
originally to institute. ‘This frightful malpractice, which they 
originally established to exhibit their contempt for Christi- 
anity, has now fearfully recoiled on themselves. The czar 
insists on the maintenance of a system which they founded, 
as conquerors and contemners of every creed, save the debas- 
ing creed of Mahomet; and for many ages, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, or head of the Greek Church, has in reality, 
been appointed by the court of St. Petersburg. For the trum- 
pery bribe of sixty thousand crowns—little more than as many 
dollars—the present abject sultan acquiesced in the nomina- 
tion of the existing Patriarch, on the demise of the previous 
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dignitary. He demanded the money, in fact; and the pov- 
erty of the members of the church being so extreme that they 
had no intrinsic means of raising even a sum so paltry, they 
were constrained in their necessity, to apply to the Russian 
autocrat. Nicholas supplied it; and, nefarious as the bar- 
gain is, he undoubtedly is entitled to insist on the fulfillment 
of itsterms. Faithlessness on the part of the sultan, with 
the exactions of Louis Napoleon, was the main cause of 
the present war. The czar considered himself entitled to 
exact privileges in return for his money ; and there is no doubt 
that he will do his utmost to maintain a system which he 
justly considers as the chief medium of extending his sway 
in Turkey, as well as throughout the whole of the wide do- 
minions in Europe and Asia, subject to the control of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Were it not for this secular influence and the advantages 
to which it leads, the stipend of the Greek Patriarchate would 
hardly be deemed worthy of its labor and cost. The indi- 
vidual who holds it, enjoys a revenue of scarcely $15,000 ; 
but he possesses the prerogative of nominating all the digni- 
taries beneath him, and hence the importance of his posii- 
ion, as he in reality thus controls the whole of the church. 
The pay of the inferior prelates is for the most part, exceed- 
ingly scanty. With the exception of the Bishop of Larissa 
who has been said (but we believe erroneously) to have an 
income of $45,000 a year, few of these dignitaries possess 
above $1,500 per annum; and out of this, in common with 
the archbishops, they have to pay the Patriarch’s allowance. 
The archbishops are limited to an income scarcely superior ; 
but the rank they enjoy is high, and their influence is con- 
siderable. Hence, the prelacy in Greece is an object of 
ambition, and on the whole, it is quite as respectable as that 
of the English church. Its members are in turn supported 
by a tax imposed upon the houses of every member of the 
Greek creed. 

The Russian Cuvrcu, though nominally identical with the 
Greek, differs from it in many respects, and is of an order far 
more debased. The chief point of distinction in its political 
constitution, is that the czar is the head of the establishment, 
instead of the Patriarch of Constantinople. This, however, 
is comparatively a modern innovation, and we find no traces 
of it until the era of Peter the Great. The eccentric despot 
who founded the Russian empire, had in his youth labored 
occasionally under ecclesiastical censure, especially in the 
extraordinary course which he adopted of selecting for his 
wife, the paramour of a common soldier; but with the cun- 
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ning that was characteristic of him, he, in the outset, submit- 
ted, and applied for dispensations, until eventually in matters 
of church discipline he contrived, through the medium of a 
synod, consisting of his own creatures, to throw off the-au- 
thority of the Patriarch, and constitute himself head of the 
church. His successors, in religious as well as secular policy, 
have sedulously followed in his footsteps, and consequently 
have lost no opportunity of extending and increasing this 
species of authority and influence. Hence, they have not 
been satisfied with exercising paramount sway in ecclesias- 
tical affairs within their own dominions, but have endeav- 
ored likewise to rule over the whole of that portion of the 
Greek Church which is subject to the control of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and either by corruption or intimidation, 
reduce him to their control. If they succeed, there is no 
doubt they will either supersede or render him wholly sub- 
servient to their views, though neither right nor precedent 
affords the slightest foundation for such pretensions. It is 
notoriously a matter of history, that the Russian church was 
invariably subordinate to the Greek, till the accession of Peter 
the Great; and all its subsequent aggressions have been 
based on usurpation. Christianity, indeed, was not intro- 
duced into Russia at all until the final separation of the 
Greek and Roman Churches in the ninth century, when each 
endeavored to extend its influence, and the former natu- 
rally turned its attention to the east. ‘T'wo Greek monks, 
named Cyril and Methodius, were the chief instruments of 
effecting this. ‘They translated the Bible and books of 
church service from their own, into the Slavonic language, 
in the time of the Patriarch Photius; and his successor, 
Ignatius, in conjunction with the‘emperor Basil, in the year 
891, despatched the first bishop to the sterile regions of the 
north. 

Subordinate to the czar, the Russian Church is controlled 
by Metropolitans, who sat originally at Kieff, then at Vladi- 
mir, and afterwards at Moscow, to which the see was removed 
in 1328. Here it continued till the year 1582, when the Pa- 
triarchate of Moscow was established by the czar Theodore, 
who took advantage of the presence of the Patriarch Jere- 
miah of Constantinople, then on a visit to Russia, for the 
purpose of soliciting assistance against the Turks. The 
Patriarchate of Moscow continued to flourish until the year 
1791, when it was abolished by Peter the Great, through 
the medium of the synod already mentioned, and the impe- 
rious czar, in a paroxysm of inebriate fury, declared himself 
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head of his own church, a position which the whole of his 
successors have rigidly maintained. 

Hence, the Russian Church is to be viewed as a political 
as well as religious institution, and in both respects, it is far 
more extensive and influential than the Greek. The czar is 
considered by it as a demigod, or scarcely inferior to the 
Almighty. Here, in the profane words of the savage, but 
ultimately neglected and ill-requited Suwarrow, words which 
shocked even the audacious and defiant spirit of Byron, 
the equality of the creature and the Creator, is still impiously 
proclaimed ; and daily and hourly, for the purposes of the 
most vulgar nature, some such declaration is still heard from 
the lips of every paltry Russian official as: 


“ Glory to God and the Emperor, (Powers 
Eternal, such names mingled,) Ismail’s ours.” 


In round numbers, the whole members of the eastern 
church may be computed at sixty-five millions—of whom 
fully fifty-five belong to the dominions of the Czar. Hence, 
as the majority, the Russians have impressed upon it the 
character it bears, and they have covered the Greek estab- 
lishment with the abuses—we had almost said infamies— 
and opprobrium which undoubtedly belong to their own. 
The world is full of the scandals of the Grecian Church; for 
travellers in general seeing more of the larger branch than of 
the parent trunk, are apt to confound the corruptions and 
impieties of the northern with the far purer institutes of the 
original eastern church. Every visitor to Russia conse- 
quently speaks of the Greek establishment in terms of the 
most unmitigated contempt, and the Czar is supposed to 
encourage rather than repress such opinions. He is indeed 
supposed even to have emissaries at work for the purpose of 
diffusing these sentiments, and investing the Greek Church 
with the odious character it bears, so that he may eventually 
substitute his own creed for that which has so long existed in 
Turkey, and thus extend at once his spiritual, as well as 
temporal dominion. 

The Russian Church differs in several particulars from the 
Greek, both in point of doctrine and practice. In the first 
place, it invests with greater ceremony the baptism of infants, 
attaching to it the greatest importance; the hapless child- 
ren on whom it has been omitted being supposed predestined 
to the same terrible penalties as, in the estimation of the 
Catholic Church, those on whom the ceremony has been 
altogether omitted ; though a true Christian and a charitable 
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mind would naturally take a more humane view of the sub- 

ject. Secondly, it more fully admits the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation ; but it attaches vast importance to the con- 
dition that the wine shall be diluted with water, and the 
bread duly leavened, in the administration of the Eucharist. 
In the third place, it believes in the existence of Purgatory, 
with all its horrors—a point concerning which the Greek 
Church is doubtful, and indeed almostincredulous. Fourthly, 
it recognizes to a far greater extent the doctrine of Predes- 
tination, and deals infinitely more in the sale of Indulgences 
and Dispensations. Fifthly, while it rigidly inculcates 
celibacy on the higher dignitaries of the church, it enjoins all 
its inferior priests and secular officers to marry. But the most 
distinctive feature of all is, that it differs from the Greek 
form of worship, in permitting no sermons whatever. In 
the parent church, these discourses are exceedingly limited 
both in respect to matter, frequency, and duration. In the 
Russian, however, they are wholly prohibited, lest even a 
germ of liberty should thus be developed at the altar. 
Lastly, it admits vocal but excludes instrumental music. It 
tolerates mosaics and bas-reliefs as well as paintings; but 
refuses admission to images, and limits its whole service 
chiefly to the performance of mass. 

All these changes and variations are of course considered 
by its votaries as improvements in the Russian church; and, 
agreeably to the policy of the reigning family, which ascribes 
every improvement to Peter the Great, the merit of the whole 
of them is attributed to this inebriate potentate. Itis worthy 
of remark, however, that even Russian divines admit that the 
question of images was determined so long ago as the year 
787, at the second council of Nice. The liturgies of Basil 
and Chrysostom, are those made use of to-day in the Russian 
church ; and all the innovations introduced by Peter are, in 
point of merit, at least of a negative character, or designed 
solely to enhance the temporal imperial power.. The Rus- 
sian Patriarchs indeed, in matters concerning the divinity of 
Saints, approach more nearly to reason and to our ideas of 
belief than does either the Greek or the Catholic Church ; for 
though they occasionally address them, they refuse in the 
slightest degree to recognize their divine character. But 
they atone for this, on the other hand, by inculcating a hor- 
rible species of credulity on their ignorant flocks, who are 
taught to believe as implicitly in the existence of devils, as 
the Greeks and Romans are to place faith in the interposi- 
tion of saints, and pay quite as much to their priests for the 
foul fraud of exorcising the one as do the members of the 
34 
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rival churches for the invogation of the other. According to 
the Russian creed, man is justified by faith alone. It refuses 
to acknowledge the efficacy of good works, though it admits 
that faith will naturally produce them. ‘The child at birth is 
supposed to be inherently evil, and much importance is 
attached to the ceremony of annointing it, as well as immers- 
ing it three times on its eighth day, in the name of the three 
members of the Trinity, with the view of expelling the sur- 
mised wicked spirit. Some recent travelers have dwelt at 
great length on the mummeries of this ceremony, and 
accounted—perhaps profanely—for the circumstance that the 
emperor prescribes the dilution of the wine at the more 
holy sacrament of the Eucharist, by declaring that it has 
been rendered imperative by the brutal manners of the priests 
and parishioners, both of whom were apt to become intoxi- 
cated on that solemn occasion. 

The Russian church, though it countenances, does not 
inculcate the degrading doctrines of Auricular Confession. 
Some new ideas have recently been broached on the subject 
of Purgatory, and the orthodox creed at present in Russia, is 
that the soul is not reunited to the body till after the resur- 
rection, but meantime remains in a sort of intermediate state. 
The Czar however, and all the members of his church, reso- 
lutely refuse to acknowledge the divinity of the Virgin Mary ; 
and doubtless the recent ceremony concerning the Immacu- 
late conception at Rome—to say nothing of political events, 
will induce them to anathematize the Pope and his prelates 
with additional fervor in their annual custom of publicly 
excommunicating both on Ascension-day and Holy Thurs- 
day. 

But the grand distinction between the Greek and Russian 
creeds is that the Czar is the Head of his Church, and thus 
unites spiritual with secular power. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople may be comparatively pure—at least he is not 
mixed up with vulgar and earthly objects of ambition, and 
he is the subject of a foreign potentate, and that potentate 
is the professor of another creed. He has thus in his own 
territory few objects to promote in the way of personal ambi- 
tion. But the Czar on the other hand, has selfish as well as 
sinister ends to advance; and ever since the era of Peter the 
Great, who first broke through the rule which separated the 
two powers by constituting himself his own Patriarch, and 
rejecting the nominee of Constantinople, the increase of this 
spiritual power has been the main object of his successors. 
The Russian serf as well as the Russian soldier, is taught to 
consider the name of the Czar as synonimous almost with 
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the Almighty’s. He never pronounces either but with the 
same breath: in all public documents they are openly united ; 
and if any difference be made, the wretched slave is taught 
to consider his own rulers, as, if possible, the more important 
of the two. The religion of the country has consequently 
sunk to the lowest stages of superstition and blasphemy. In 
the common people it consists ‘chiefly of countless crossings, 
innumerable bows, and endless genuflexions. Their con- 
stant exclamation, says a recent writer, is Gospodi pomilui! 
meaning “may God as well as the Czar be merciful to us!” 
and in the profane ceremony of annually blessing the Neva, 
they usually couple it with some such addition as Pamelai 
bog! Pamelai bog! (“May God take pity on her—may 
God take pity on her,”) in reference to the empress. The 
chief point, in fact, inculcated in the divine as well as abso- 
lute power of the Czar. 

The Russian priesthood is a vast body, 230,000 in number; 
but with a fixed income of scarcely $500,000. This is sup- 
plied by the state, or derived from territories presented to the 
church, and is so utterly inadequate that the greater portion 
of the clergy are obliged to rely on the generosity of their 
flocks for supplying the indispensable means of exist- 
ence. ‘The control of the whole is divided between thirty-six 
provinces or Eparchies, which are of three different ranks,— 


those of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Novgorod and Kieff, being 


considered highest. It is vested in nine Metropolitans, thir- 
teen Archbishops, and twenty-nine Bishops—all unmarried, 
and all the slaves of the Czar. 218,418 was the number of 
its ecclesiastics, according to the last census; but it has now 
increased to the extent already mentioned, 7,311 officials of 
the regular Greek Church dispersed throughout the empire, 
having recently, by imperial ukase, been incorporated with it, 
as if they formed part of itself. T’o educate this vast body 
of men, 380 monasteries, containing on an average 95,830 
monks, have been established; and upwards of 100 nunneries, 
affording accommodation for 4,500 nuns, are devoted to 
assist them in singing the praises of an emperor, who on 
more occasions than one, has been guilty of the brutality of 
ordering these females to be flogged. In addition to all, 
there are no less than 500 cathedrals, and 29,000 parish 
churches, completing the enormous catalogue of the Russian 
establishment. 

The real administration of the Russian Church, however, 
is vested in a perpetuation of that Synod which performed 
such a conspicuous part in the reign of Peter the Great. 
All his successors have been most careful to preserve this 
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establishment; and it now rules the whole of the Metropoli- 
tans and Bishops, under the name of “ the Great Holy Gov- 
erning Synod.” Considerable mystery has of late years been 
maintained as to its composition; but recent well-informed 
travelers assure us, that it consists of six Bishops and two 
High Almoners from the fleet and army, all nominated by 
the Czar, though he hypocritically professes never in the 
slightest degree to interfere in episcopal elections. These, in 
their turn, nominate the bishops and superior dignitaries; a 
list of three being submitted to the emperor on the occur- 
rence of each vacancy, and he invariably signifying his pre- 
ference through the medium of an official named the High 
Promoter, who is of course but another instrument of his 
own. ‘Their revenues are now inconsiderable; the greater 
part of the ecclesiastical estates having’ been seized and 
seeularized by Peter the Great, and a fixed income substi- 
tuted, which has undergone little change since the time of 
the domineering Catherine the Second. Some of the latest 
accounts represent the income of these dignitaries to vary 
from about $5,000 in the instance of the lowest Bishop up 
even to $20,000 in that of a Metropolitan ; but the parties who 
present this scale have failed to record that it includes the 
support of a numerous train of monks and seeular officers 
whom each of them, in proportion to the extent of his reve- 
nue, is obliged to maintain; the Czar attaching great im- 
portance to the display of splendor in his church, and to 
keeping its officiating members poor. 

The churches of Russia themselves, however, frequently 
contain great wealth. They are built sometimes in the form 
of a cross, but a number of them consist of square edifices. 
In many instances they are most profusely decorated with pic- 
tures and jewels ; rubies and costly gems of the value of many 
thousand dollars being frequently found upon the altar, and 
no less than forty or fifty thousand dollars having been lav- 
ished upon a Bishop’s mitre or a Metropolitan’s robe. The 
Empress Elizabeth, chary as she was, in one instance ex- 
pended $60,000 for one of these garments ; and in the matter 
of bells, her predecessors and successors have been still more 
extravagant. Some of the bells in these churches are of 
magnitude incredible—throwing those of all the rest of the 
world utterly into shade. On many occasions they are kept 
perpetually chiming, and their solemn sound in great measure 
compensates for the want of instrumental music, which is 
forbidden by the Russian creed. The summits of the edifices 
are generally decorated with domes, but towards Moscow 
and the Asiatic frontier, minarets predominate. As in the 
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Greek Church, the buildings are erected east and west, and 
no accommodation for sitting is provided; the congregation 
being expected to stand during worship, though kneeling is 
not prohibited. In this respect no exemption is made by the 
€mperor even in favor of himself, as on arrival in an episco- 
pal town, it is his custom to repair to the chief religious edi- 
fice, booted and spurred, and, along with the bishops and 
clergy, to return thanks on bended knees for the safety of his 
journey. 

As to the minor ceremonies, or sacraments of the Russian 
Church, some of them are somewhat of a Pagan order. Mar- 
riage is celebrated with considerable pomp; the richer parties 
being crowned with flowers or garlands made express; the 
lower with ready-made chaplets provided by the church for 
the purpose, and usually retained in service till they are in a 
miserable state of decay. The bride is not allowed to go 
home to her husband’s household till the eighth day; but a 
dispensation in this respect may be obtained for a small bribe 
to the priest. The sick are anointed with considerable cere- 
mony; from two to seven priests assisting on the occasion, 
according to the wealth of the patient. The burial of the 
dead is performed with many heathen practices, seemingly 
retained since the era when the country was yet in a Pagan 
state. And so dreadful was the commotion excited through- 
out the nation by the trivial order of Peter the Great for the 
removal of his subjects’ beards, that none of his successors 
have since ventured an interference with-any of these ancient 
observances. The Lavipediwm, or washing of the feet, is 
practised in the Russian Church with much the same formal- 
ity as in the Greek; the metropolitans washing the feet of 
the bishops, and the bishops of the parish priests. 

The Russian clergy are divided into two great orders of 
Black and White. The former, like the inmates of the monas- 
teries in the Greek Church, are alone eligible to the superior 
dignities; the others being designed for parish priests. The 
heads of religious bodies, after the metropolitan and other 
dignitaries already named, are Archemandrites, or abbots, 
and Hegwumens, (iyoivevor) synonymous with priors. All of 
these have been educated in monastic institutions, and a 
White on the death of his wife can only qualify himself for 
promotion by entering one of these religious seminaries, as 
well as for the future renouncing matrimony. He may then 
afterwards rise to the rank of a bishop, but the instances of 
such advancement are rare. As it is incumbent, however, on 
every bishop thus once to have received instruction as a 
monk, and to have been subjected to a course of ecclesiastical 
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training, some of them are possessed of a small degree of 

learning; though in few instances have their acquirements 

been extensive, and in scarcely any can they be characterized 

as profound. Usually, the prelatic intellect and accomplish- 

ments are exceedingly limited; every qualification, seem- 

ingly, being concentrated in unswerving submission to the 
zar. 

With respect to the White, or ordinary priesthood, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a race of men more ignorant and 
degraded. If the Greek priest sometimes accompanies his 
flock as a pirate, the Russian much oftener attends them in 
their low carousings, and even assists them in cheating at 
market. He is, besides, generally a habitual drunkard ; 
though, strange as it may seem—such is the sanctity inspired 
by the church as an offshoot of Heaven and the Czar—that 
his parishioners are taught to respect him, and conceal his 
shortcomings, even when they find him in this revolting con- 
dition. All that has been said in reprehension of the Greek 
priest may, with infinitely more propriety, be applied to the 
Russian. It is the Russian, in fact, who has given rise to 
all the scandal which has been propagated against the order, 
and to all the scandal of which it is undoubtedly guilty. 
The creed of the two bodies falling under the name of Greek, 
the Greek clergy, though far inferior in number, and to an 
infinitely greater extent inferior in reprelensibility, have been 
constrained to bear the sins and the shame of the whole, and 
thus acquired an opprobrium unmerited, but not less extensive 
in Europe. Every visitor to Russia concurs in representing 
the lower order of its clergy as inconceivably degraded— 
steeped in ignorance and poverty; revelling, wherever they 
can, in sensuality and vice. The higher classes are some- 
what superior in morals; but whatever they gain in outward 
propriety, they lose in still more repulsive blasphemy and 
abject devotion to the emperor. 

Than this blasphemy, which is the great characteristic of 
the Russian Church, it is impossible to describe or imagine 
aught as more atrocious and audacious. It is witnessed on 
all occasions; the servility of the clergy far surpassing that 
of the noblesse, and implicit submission or obsequiousness 
in the instance of both being the chief passport to promotion. 
But especially is it evident on the great annual ceremony of 
blessing the Neva at St. Petersburg. The pen almost shrinks 
from recording the horrible profanation on the occasion. 
The ceremony takes place in presence of the whole court 
and a vast assemblage; and if the mind has previously been 
shocked by the outrageous blasphemy offered to the Czar in 
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the great church of St. Nicholas, it is here perfectly aston- 
ished and aghast at the melancholy and incredibly revolting 
spectacle now presented by a coarse representation of the 
Holy Ghost descending openly from Heaven and,—amidst a 
vast array of priests and prelates dressed in the most gaudy 
habiliments, archbishops, metropolitans, and ringing bells, 
pictures of the most dazzling but tasteless hue, the roar of 
voices, boom of artillery, and stifling smoke of greasy in- 
cense—lighting upon the head of a wretched earth-worm, 
who, in the eye of reason, and the estimation of Infinitude, 
ranks not higher than the meanest insect that creeps upon 
the wall. 

Such is the Russian Church; but she also affects tolera- 
tion. Of the vast number of human beings, nearly seventy 
millions, inhabiting this gigantic empire, only about fifty-five 
follow the regular creed: upwards of four hundred thousand 
are dissenters or heretics to that church itself. Nearly four 
millions of Roman Catholics are dispersed throughout the 
wide domains of the Czar, and fully three hundred thousand 
Armenians. The Protestants following the Augsburg Con- 
fession of Faith, are about two millions and a half, and those 
of the Reformed Church, seventy thousand. There are up- 
wards of fifteen thousand Moravians, and no less than three 
million of Mahometans. The Jews are about eight hundred 
thousand in number; and the believers in that mysterious 
potentate, the Grand Lama of Thibet , amount to no less 
than half as many. There are creeds, however, still more 
extraordinary throughout the enormous tract of territory 
which constitutes the Russian empire. No less than two 
hundred thousand are open idolaters, while nearly four times 
the number are addicted to the disgusting practices of Feti- 
chism, worshipping bats, cows, and every uncouth specimen 
of brute, as representatives of the Divinity of Heaven—and 
yet they are, perhaps, not so revolting as the more civilized 
wretches who, to promote their base worldly interests, wor- 
ship a being of human clay like themselves. 
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Art. V—HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF FOR- 
GIVENESS, OR JUSTIFICATION. 


Foretvengss, or justification, in the evangelical sense, is a 
remission of the incurred penalty of the Divine law. This 
penalty is both privative and positive ; involving, first, a loss 
of the Divine favor, and of the endless rewards of obedience; 
and, secondly, the endurance of all those evils and agonies 
which are included in the second death. When the sinner is 
forgiven or justified, this dreadful penalty is removed. It is 
removed, in both its parts. In the removal of the positive 
part, the sinner is freed from his liability to suffer the agonies 
of eternal death. In removing the privative part, he is gra- 
ciously restored to that Divine favor and blessing which he 
had forfeited by sin. Forgiveness, in this large and full sense 
of the term, involving not only our release from suffering, but 
a restoration to forfeited favor and love, is identical with 
justification, and so it is regarded by the inspired writers. 
What is called justification by the apostle Paul, is more 
commonly called forgiveness, in other parts of the Bible. In- 
deed, Paul himself often uses these terms as synonymous. 
“Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins ; and by him all that believe are justified from all things 
from which they could not be justified by the law of Moses.” 
Acts, 13: 38. Forgiveness and justification are spoken of as 
the same. So they are, also, in the following passage. 
“Even as David also describeth the blessedness of the 
man unto whom the Lord imputeth righteousness without 
works,”’—or whom the Lord justifieth,—* saying, Blessed are 
they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sin is cov- 
ered.” Rom. 4: 6, 7. 

These terms are also used as synonymous, by some of our 
best theological writers. Thus, Calvin says: “The right- 
eousness of faith is'a reconciliation with God, which consists 
solely in the remission of sins.” And again: “ The apostle 
Paul connects forgiveness of sins with justification, to show 
that they are identically the same.” * 

Forgiveness or justification, is an act of free, sovereign 
grace or mercy. ‘The sinner has not the slightest claim to it, 
on the ground of justice. So far from this, the demands of 
justice are all against him. He deserves to suffer; and if 
justice takes its course with him, he must suffer, and that 





* Institutes, Book 4, Chap. 11, Sect. 21, 22. 
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eternally. But mercy interposes, the penalty is remitted, and 
he is restored to forfeited favor and love. 

The sole ground of the sinner’s justification is the finished 
and accepted atonement of Christ. When we deserved to 
die, he died for us. “ The chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and by his stripes we are healed.” The cardinal 
conditions of justification are repentance and faith ;—a re- 
pentance, “which needeth not to be repented of;” a faith 
which “ works by love, purifies the heart,” and shows itself 
in acts of new obedience. 

We make these statements for the purpose of exhibiting, 
in one view, the Scripture doctrine of forgiveness, or justifica- 
tion. It is an act of pure mercy on the part of the sovereign, 
remitting to us the incurred penalty of the law, on the sole 
ground of Christ’s atoning death, and on the sole condition of 
repentance and faith. Such is the doctrine of the Old Tes- 
tament, from beginning to end. Such, too, is the doctrine of 
Christ and the apostles. 

No sooner was a door of hope opened upon the despairing 
eyes of our apostate first parents, than bloody sacrifices were 
instituted, to direct their faith to the great sacrifice of the 
cross. Righteous Abel brought an offering of “the firstlings 
of his flock, and of the fat thereof,’ and it was accepted. 
The faith of Abel, and the foundation of his hope, were the 
same with that of Abraham, and Paul, and the same that is 
enjoined upon Christians now. His justification, with the 

ounds and conditions of it, was also the same. 

This doctrine was grossly corrupted by the Jews, or by a 
large portion of them, before the coming of Christ. Their 
religion, as instituted by Moses, was one of types, and rites, 
and external observances; and the number of these was 
greatly increased by adding to them the traditions of the 
elders. This yoke of ceremonies at length became to the 
Jews a snare, and a stumbling block. Instead of pointing 
them to Christ, it pointed them the other way. Their relig- 
ion became one of mere form. ‘Their outward rites and 
observances became their trust and the foundation of their 
hope. Such was the condition of the Pharisees, who consti- 
tuted the great body of the people, at the time of the coming 
of our Savior. Hence, they were ill-prepared to receive him, 
and make him their trust, and when his gospel came to be 
preached, in demonstration of the Spirit and with power, 
they set themselves in hostile array against it. 

In this yiew, it is not to be wondered at, that the first 
considerable controversy which occurred in the church of 
Christ, should have related to this very subject of justification 
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by faith. The gospel of Christ was first preached by the 
apostles at Jerusalem. There the Spirit was poured out, 
and thousands of Jews became the professed followers of 
Jesus, and for several years, wherever the gospel was preach- 
ed, the ministration of it was confined to the Jews. It was 
not understood, at the first, that the door of faith was opened 
to the Gentiles ; and when this great fact had been miracu- 
lously certified, the apostles were slow to enter the open 
door, and publish the news of salvation to the ends of the 
earth. The consequence was, that all the first converts to 
the faith of Christ, and members of his church, were Jews, 
and for many years, a large proportion of the Christian com- 
munity, the world over, were from the same people. They 
came into the church, unweaned from their religious rites, 
and in the belief that they were as sacred, as significant, and 
as binding upon them as ever. “Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands of the Jews there are which believe, and they 
are all zealous of the law;” and not only were they zealous 
of the law for themselves, but their zeal prompted them to 
impose it upon others. Not even the converted Gentile was 
exempt. He, too, must be cireumcized, and keep the law of 
Moses, or he could not be saved. 

Considering the previous connections and habits of the 
Jews, their error on this subject was a natural one; and yet 
it was one which went to sap the very foundations of the 
gospel. It took away the corner stone of Zion, and left 
nothing but sand and stubble in its place. It removed the 
great atonement as the only ground of hope, and substituted 
the works of the ceremonial law. Hence, we can never sufhi- 
ciently admire the goodness of God, in raising up a con- 
verted Jew ;—one who had profited in the Jews religion be- 
yond others, and had been himself most zealous of the 
law,—to resist this threatening error, and nip it in the bud. 

The controversy of Paul with the Judaizing teachers on 
this subject, will never be forgotten. It will constitute the 
study and the admiration of the church, as long as the Bible 
is read, or the church of God exists. Without aiming to 
disturb needlessly the prejudices of his Jewish brethren, Paul 
took from them all that in which they had trusted and gloried, 
and showed them, that, if they were justified at all, it must 
be by faith, without the deeds of the law. 

This controversy did not die with Paul. It continued to 
the end of the first century, and through the first quarter of 
the second; the strict Judaizers refusing to have fellowship 
with those who neglected the Mosaic rites. But when the 
Emperor Adrian had a quarrel with the Jews, banished them 
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from Jerusalem, and forbade them to approach the place, a 
portion of the Christians who resided there, evaded his edict, 
declaring that they were not Jews, but Christians. They laid 
aside the Jewish rites, and confined themselves to the simple 
ordinances of the gospel. Another portion of the church at 
Jerusalem refused to take this ground. They clung to the 
Jewish rites, separated from their brethren, and from the 
Christian church generally, and henceforward were regarded 
and treated as heretics. They continued for a few years, 
under the names of Nazareans and Ebionites, when they 
disappeared from the page of history, and we hear of them 
no more. 

Meanwhile, another controversy springs up at Jerusalem, 
relating to the same subject,—justification, and standing at 
the other extreme from that which has been considered. 
There were persons there, who, having professed faith in 
Christ, affected to consider that as enough. They had no 
occasion to trouble themselves about relative and social du- 
ties, or religious observances ; they had faith in Christ, and 
this was all that was required. They were to be justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law. 

Who were the abettors of this antinomian mania, or how 
long, or how extensively the error prevailed, we do not know." 
It was certainly there, at the time when James wrote his 
epistle, and it gave occasion to his pointed and scorching 
rebukes. “ What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say he hath faith, and hath not works? Can: faith save him? 
If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace; be ye warm- 
ed and filled ; notwithstanding ye give ‘hot those things which 
are needful for the body; what doth it profit? Even so 
faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone.” 

It is remarkable that these two forms of error, both spring- 
ing up in the apostolic age, and both noticed and refuted by 
the apostles themselves, are but types of nearly all the errors 
which have since appeared, relating to the same subject. | 
Formalism, legalism, self-righteousness, self-trusting in some 
shape, on the one hand, and antinomianism on the other ;— 
these are the two great stumbling stones, lying on either side 
of the doctrine of justification by faith, over which thousands 
upon thousands, in all ages, have fallen to rise no more. 

After leaving the apostolic age, the first error we meet, 
having relation to the subject before us, is that connecting 





* They may have been converted Essenes or Mystics. 
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Sorgiveness with baptism. This notion began to prevail as 
early as the second and third centuries. It grew naturally 
out of the extravagant importance, which even then was 
attached to ihe Christian sacraments or mysteries. A dis- 
tinction was carefully made between sins committed before 
baptism, and afterwards. The former, it was believed, were 
wholly removed by Christ, in baptism. 

But for subsequent transgressions, the man must himself 
make satisfaction in the best way he could; by penances, 
prayers, and alms, and by securing the intercessions and 
good offices of others. It was partly on the ground of this 
opinion, though also for other reasons, that we find Tertul- 
lian advising to delay baptism. It was on this ground that 
many were induced to delay it, almost to the last hour 
of their lives. As baptism washed away all sin, up to the 
time of its administration, and as it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain absolution for sins committed afterward, it was 
deemed a matter of prudence to delay baptism to as late a 
period as possible. 

It is by no means certain that the venerable fathers who 
imbibed this error had entirely departed from the Scriptural 
doctrine of justification. They still believed that the sinner 
could be forgiven only through Christ, and that in order to 
forgiveness, he must be regenerated; but in some way, all 
this was consummated in baptism. The sacrament of bap- 
tism cleansed the soul from sin; in token of which cleansing, 
the subject must, for a time, be clad in a white robe. He 
must also wear a crown of garlands, to denote his victory over 
the world, the flesh and the wicked one. 

But although the substance of the Christian doctrine of 
justification may have been still retained, here manifestly was 
the entering wedge, the step-stone, to a long train of super- 
stitious rites, which, in the end, as totally subverted the doc- 
trine in question, as did the burthensome ceremonies of the 
Jews. How were sins committed after baptism to be re- 
moved? By repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
No; but by painful penances and meritorious works; by the 
baptism (as the saying was) of tears and of blood. Here 
we see the origin of the whole system of Romish penance, 
which makes salvation a thing of merit, and not of grace. 

And what if the penances, prayers, and alms of an indi- 
vidual are not sufficient to make satisfaction for his sins? 
What if he dies before the painful work is accomplished, and 
the satisfaction is complete? Why then he must do penance 
in the other world. He must grovel in purgatorial fire, until 
the stains of sin are burnt out of the soul, and it is pre- 
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pared to ascend, in purity, to the world of light. The way 
had been preparing for this doctrine of purgatory for a long 
period; but in the sixth century, it was fully established, 
and has been a favorite dogma of Romanism ever since. 

And is it possible for the living to do anything to benefit 
the suffering souls of the dead? Can they, by prayers, or 
alms, or masses, or in any other way, cut short the period of 
their torments, or do aught to mitigate them, or afford relief? 
These are questions which, when the doctrine of purgatory 
was once established, pressed heavily on the hearts of the 
living, and to which they earnestly looked to their spiritual 
guides for an answer. Nor was an aspiring grasping priest- 
hood slow to return an answer: “O yes, you can aid your 
departed friends in purgatory. Pray for them. Fast and 
afflict your souls for them, and what is more, pay us for 
masses, intercessions, and indulgences on their behalf.” 

We have here opened to us, on the one hand, a principal 
source of Romish influence and wealth. There is no esti- 
mating the sums which have poured into the coffers of this 
idolatrous church, in pay for masses and indulgences. There 
is opened, on the other hand, a train of superstitious merito- 
rious works, which cuts up the proper doctrine of justification 
at the root. 

Indulgences, what are they? At the first, they were mere 
commutations of ecclesiastical penances or punishments. 
An individual confesses his sins to the priest, and some pain- 
ful penance is laid upon him, as the condition of absolution. 
‘ But the priest tells him: ‘‘Give me so much money, and I 
will remit your penance. It shall becommuted.” Such was 
the origin of indulgences; and thus far there was some show 
of sense in them. For if the priest had power to enjoin a 
penance, he might also commute it for a sum of money. 

But the priests did not stop here. Finding this matter of 
indulgences a very gainful one, they proceeded to enlarge 
their pretensions and demands. They could now remit for 
money, not only the censures of the church, but the pains of 
purgatory ; the judgments, the inflictions of God. Yea, more 
than this ; they could for money grant an indulgence, a li- 
cense to commit sin, in time to come. For so much, you 
may swear, or lie, or steal. For so much, you may commit 
adultery. Forso much, you may murder your father or your 
mother.* And if the question was asked at any time, on what 





* Some three hundred years ago, a book was published at Rome, entitled “‘ The 
Tan of the Apostolic Chancery,” in which indulgences for all manner of sins 
were set at a fixed rate. We subjoin the following extracts from this scandalous 
book : 
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ground is the church able to grant these immunities and in- 
dulges? St. Thomas Aquinas invented an answer. The 
church, he said, is in possession of a vast, an inexhaustible 
store of merit. It has in possession, all the infinite merits of 
Christ ; and in addition to these, it has the merits of all the 
saints, who, by their holy living and patient suffering, have 
acquired more merit than they need for themselves, and have 
made over the surplus to the church. Of this fund of merit, 
the bishop of Rome has the charge. He has the keys, and 
can open or shut the grand store-house at pleasure. Fora 
specified sum of money, he agrees to make over to A. B., 
enough of merit, to rescue the soul of his friend from pur- 
gatory; or to cancel all his past sins; or to ensure him im- 
munity in commiting some particular sin, in time to come. 
Thus, the forgiveness of sins, instead of being by grace 
through faith, comes to be a mere matter of barter and trade, 
and agents are sent round from place to place, hawking and 
peddling indulgences, just as in our day they peddle quack 
medicines and tin ware. 

The great doctrine of forgiveness or justification had thus 
been degraded and run down to the lowest possible degree. 
It could go no lower. And it was just at this point that the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century came to its rescue. It 
was the sale of indulgences which aroused that intrepid 
monk, Martin Luther, to commence his attack upon “ spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places,” and bring back the prostrate 
doctrine of justification to the standard of Paul. 

But before speaking of the labors of Luther and the other 
Reformers, it may be proper to turn back, and complete the 
history of the previous period. We have traced the great 
time of corruption, as it ran down through what was called 
the Catholic Church. But out of this line, there were various 
notions held, and practices encouraged, all which were in 
direct conflict with justification by faith, There were the 
monks and the mystics, both numerous bodies, who, by se- 
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clusion and self-inflicted sufferings, and separation from the 
world, and rigid rules of life, were hoping to merit the favor 
of God, and open for themselves a pathway toheaven. We 
do not say that there were no pious men and women among 
them. We hope there were many. But we do say that 
their system tended, obviously, to foster a spirit of self-right- 
eousness and self-trust; and there can be no doubt that there 
were multitudes, who thought themselves, and were thought 
by others, to be eminently holy, who were bloated, to their 
utmost capacity, with spiritual pride. 

On the other hand, there were different classes of fanatics, 
high-flyers, antinomian perfectionists, who extolled faith, 
but despised works ; who (as one of our New England fathers 
expresses it) “under pretence of crying up the free grace of 
God in the work of man’s salvation, had well nigh cashiered 
all the grace of God out of their hearts.” Such were a por- 
tion of the mystics, and of the Franciscans, the “ Brethren 
of the Free Spirit,” and many others. ‘They may have been 
driven to this extreme by the prominence in which the other 
extreme rose up before them. ‘Those monstrous systems of 
legalism and formalism, and meritorious performances and 
hopes, which had been engendered and had grown up in the 
corruption of the times, tended directly to repel a certain 
class of minds, and from a fear of trusting too much to their 
own works, they were led to neglect and abjure them. 

Meanwhile, the radical idea of justification, as an act of 
free remission and restoration to the Divine favor, had been 
lost in the Romish church, and justification was confounded 
with sanctification. Thus, justification is defined by Dens, 
in his Moral Philosophy, to be “a translation from a state of 
sin, to a state of habitual grace and adoption of the sons of 
God.” And by the Council of Trent, justification is said to 
be, “not only a remission of sins, but a renovation and sanc- 
tification of the inner man, by which, instead of being unjust, 
he is made just, and from being an enemy, he becomes a 
friend.”* This is the idea of justification which prevails in 
the Romish church at the present day. 

The remarks which have been made, all go to show how 
much necessity there was for God to appear, in the manner 
he did, in the Protestant reformation. “It is time for thee, 
Lord, to work, when men make void thy law.” Luther, 
though, during his monkish life, he had been steeped in the 
doctrine of human merit, was never easy with it. ‘Though 
he had practised all kinds of austerities for the purpose of 





* Session 6, chapter 7. 
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satisfying a guilty conscience, yet his conscience was not 
satisfied. His miseries increased upon him, and he was ready 
to die under them, when he found relief at the cross of Christ. 
He was taught the doctrine of justification by faith, in his 
own painful, blissful experience. And having been himself 
loosed from the bonds of sin and death in this way, he could 
not but feel an interest in the relief of others. He thundered 
in the ears of poor, deluded wretches, who were practising 
their austerities, and enduring penances, and paying their 
money for masses and indulgences, and toiling, through a 
wearisome and ever recurring round of religious observances, 
and all in hope of meriting the Divine favor, and securing 
peace with heaven: “ Vain efforts all!” “Vain are the 
hopes the sons of men on their own works have built!” “ By 
grace are ye saved, through faith; and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God!” “ Not of works, lest any man should 
boast.” These were strange voices to be published in the 
ears of a toiling, sorrowing, priest-ridden world. But they 
were welcome voices. ‘Thousands upon thousands listened 
to them, received them, and rejoiced in the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made them free. 

Justification by faith, without the deeds of the law. This 
was the grand theme of Luther’s preaching, as it had been 
of Paul’s, almost 1,600 years before. And the case was much 
the same with the other Reformers. In fact, the restoring of 
this great doctrine of justification by faith constituted the 
very heart, and core, and substance of the Protestant reform- 
ation ; all the rest was but the fitting accompaniment, the 
bodying forth of this grand idea. Accordingly, we find this 
doctrine in all the early Protestant Confessions; and it has 
been firmly held by evangelical Christians, almost without 
an exception, to the present day. 

The perverters of this doctrine in Protestant Christendom 
have been of the same description, generally, as their proto- 
types in more ancient times. On the one hand, there have 
been whole classes of formalists and legalists, toiling to work 
out a righteousness of their own. On the other, there have 
been antinomians and mystics, who have abused the doctrine 
of free forgiveness, and persisted in sin that grace might 
abound. 

A formalist is one who expects to be saved by the observ- 
ance of religious rites, although he may not be scrupulous as 
to spiritual and social duties. Of these, we have innumerable 
examples in the established Protestant churches of Europe, 
more especially in the Tractarian party of the Church of 
England. There, baptismal regeneration, a religion of sites 
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and forms, salvation by the sacraments, are as snugly en- 
sconced, as they are in the Pope’s palace at Rome; and 
works, not grace—personal merits, and not the cross of 
Christ, are the ground of hope. There, too, we find the 
same compounding of justification with sanctification, which 
prevails so extensively among Roman Catholics. Indeed, 
this error of formalism prevails more or less in all churches. 
It is a natural off-shoot of the proud and carnal heart. Every 
man wants some religion,—something on which to rest for 
support; and if he can pacify his conscience, and merit a 
hope of heaven, by performing a round of religious duties, he 
is quite satisfied with the result. He gains his object cheap 
enough. 

Of legalists, as distinct from formalists, we have examples 
every where. ‘lhey mean to observe the decencies and rela- 
tive duties of life, but care little about religion of any kind. 
They mean to sustain fair moral characters, to be good 
neighbors, citizens and friends, and on performances such as 
these they rest their hopes. Now, persons of this description 
as effectually set aside the atonement of Christ, and subvert 
the doctrine of justification by faith, as the class last men- 
tioned; though it must be confessed that they do it in a 
more plausible way. ‘There are two kinds of morality, which 
may not be very unlike in outward appearance, but are en- 
tirely different in motive, in heart. ‘The one is the fruit and 
the appropriate evidence of Christian faith; the other is the 
reliance of a deluded soul, who flatters himself that he needs 
no better foundation. 

The antinomians of modern times,—the perverters of the 
doctrine before us at the other extreme, have not all been of 
the same class. In some cases, this error assumes a mystic 
form. Its votaries are in such a sense partakers of the 
Divine nature; they have so much of the divinity dwelling 
in them, that they can notsin. Of this class was Mrs. Hutch- 
inson and her followers, who: troubled the churches in and 
around Boston, a few years after the settlement of New Eng- 
land. They taught, not the indwelling of the Spirit, in the 
sense of Paul, but that the believer and the Holy Spirit are 
strictly united—personally one; and that the subjects of this 
union are as incapable of sinning, as the Holy Ghost. 

Sometimes this error has arisen from mistaken apprehen- 
sions as to the relations of the law and the gospel. It is 
claimed by some that the gospel has superseded the law. It 
has abrogated it, so that the Christian is no longer under 
obligations to obey it. “The law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus has set me free from the law of sin and death.” 
30 
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This and some other passages are wrested from their true 
meaning, and made to countenance the monstrous idea, that 
Christians have an unbounded license to sin. This, it is 
pretended, is “the liberty with which Christ makes his peo- 
ple free.” 

In some instances, antinomianism has been grounded on 
a perverted view of the doctrine of election. By some im- 
pression or revelation, persons satisfy themselves that they 
are in the number of God’s elect; and then draw the infer- 
ence, that it matters little how they live. “God will accom- 
plish his own purposes; he will gather in his own elect; we 
are sure of salvation, let us live as we may.” 

Others have been led to antinomian conclusions, by a 
perverted view of the doctrine of imputation. The sins of 
the believer, they say, are all put over to Christ, have become 
his, and he has suffered for them on the cross. At the same 
time, all the righteousness of Christ is put over to the be- 
liever, and becomes his; so that he is as holy as the Saviour; 
and God will no more punish him, than he would punish 
the Saviour. | 

We have a striking example of the influence’of this form 
of the error, in the history of the Scottish church. After the 
Ear! of Morton had been condemned to death, he was greatly 
distressed on account of his sins, and desired an interview 
with certain preachers whom he named. The consolation 
which they administered to him was on this wise: “ Be of 
good comfort, my lord, and be not afraid of the justice of 
God. Your sins shall not be laid to your charge, and that 
for the very reason that God is just. The justice of God 
will not allow him to take payment twice for the same thing. 
Seeing, therefore, that your sins have all been put over to 
Christ, and he has suffered for them to the uttermost farthing ; 
will God demand any further suffering from you? Will his 
justice allow him to take it?” 

Besides these perverters of the doctrine of justification, 
which have appeared at times in the Protestant churches, 
there have been whole classes who have denied it altogether, 
or, like the Romanists, have merged it in sanctification. 
This doctrine, we have seen, rests entirely on the atonement. 
The sole ground of the sinner’s justification is the atonement 
of Christ. Hence, all those religionists, who reject the atone- 
ment, must also reject the proper doctrine of justification, 
and this they actually do. This is done continually by 
Socinians, modern Unitarians, Swedenborgians, and by most 
Universalists. ‘These persons may talk about the forgiveness 
of sins, but they mean nothing by it, unless it be the ceasihg 
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from sin. When persons turn from their sins, forgiveness 
follows as a matter of course. When they become just, they 
are justified. Their reformation and justification are the 
same. On this ground, it is absurd to condition forgiveness 
upon repentance, as the inspired writers always do; since 
forgiveness and repentance are but different names or aspects 
of the same thing. On this ground, too, the death of Christ 
could only be needed to furnish motives to repentance ; since, 
when the sinner repents, his justification is accomplished. 

It is always objected by the infringers of this doctrine, that 
it must be of an immoral tendency. ‘This being justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law, must tend to prostrate 
and subvert the law, and must be prejudicial to the interests 
of morality. So the opposers of the doctrine have always 
reasoned, and one of the most remarkable circumstances in 
the history of the doctrine is, that facts have always refuted 
their reasonings. Facts have abundantly shown, that the 
moral influence of the doctrine, where consistently main- 
tained, has been only good, and that continually. As much 
as this its opposers have been constrained sometimes to con- 
fess. Thus, a learned infidel said, a few years since, in the 
British Encyclopedia: “I think myself bound in justice to 
declare, that the modern Calvinists have, in no small degree, 
excelled their antagonists in the practice of the most rigid 
and respectable virtues, and have been the highest honor to 
their own age, and the best models for imitation in every 
succeeding age.” Anda writer in the Unitarian Christian 
Examiner, says: “It is a pleasure to us to acknowledge the 
good qualities which recommend our opponents ;—their 
unquestionable sincerity, as a body; their laudable zeal in 
promoting many of the benevolent undertakings which 
distinguish this age; their endeavors to excite a spirit of 
greater seriousness and consideration among the people, and 
to stem the torrent of vice that is forever setting in upon a 
thoughtless world.”* ! 

In view of testimonies and concessions such as these, we 
may well exclaim, with the great Chalmers: “ O, it is an idle 
fear, lest the preaching of the cross should spread the licen- 
tiousness of a proclaimed impurity among the people! All 
experience assures the opposite; and that in parishes which 
are most plied with the free offers of forgiveness through the 
blood of atonement, there we have the best and the holiest 
families.” 








* Vol. iii., p. 34. 
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Dovsr is not necessarily infidelity. In its essence, it is 
negative and temporary. it may be only the cloud upon the 
pure azure of the soul. It is compatible ‘under peculiar 
ercumstances, with a certain amount of faith. “ Lord, I 
believe,” said one of old, with a singular selisknowledey 
“help thou mine unbelief.” Doubt, indeed, is nearly always\ 
the transitional discipline through which vigorous, indepen- 
dent minds pass to a stable faith. “ He that never doubted,” 
says Cowper, “never believed.” Never, indeed, in this life 
of half knowledge and imperfection, where we “see through 
a glass darkly,” does doubt leave certain minds. It is the 
dark shadow which accompanies them all the way to glory. 
It leaves them only when, in the effulgence of heaven, they 
see “face to face.” It is true, that doubt may be the be- 
gining of infidelity. If not thoroughly understood and 
resisted, it will necessarily increase. Above all, cherished, it 
will deepen and deepen into the night of infidelity. Faith 
is positive, and must be dominant in the soul, in order to 
live. Doubt may attend it as its shadow, but doubt must 
never take the place of faith. Else, the shadow becomes the 
substance. ‘The cloud is condensed into the poison of death, 
in which faith instantly expires. 
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It will thus be seen that we regard infidelity as possessing 
a positive character. Infinitely diversified in form, it is one 
in essence; and for this simple reason, that it is a negation 
of all that is distinctive in Christianity, and by implication, 
as we shall presently show, of all that is distinctive in reliz- 
ion. It is under the control of a specific law, and must 
thence, in the long run, find a specific issue. Like attracts 
like the world over. All things, in fact, have their affinities. 
They thus attract or repel each other. This truth holds in 
the domain of mind. Thought and feeling are under law, 
and find their natural issues. Every soul, like Judas, “ goes 
to its own place,” finds its own sphere, tends to its own 
doom. A good soul ascends; a bad one descends. “That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, that which is born of the 
spirit is spirit.” “The natural, (animal or unspiritual, or as 
we understand it, unregenerate) mind is enmity to God, and 
is not subject to ‘the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 
Hence, Christianity, embodying in its most perfect form, 
the idea of God, of righteousness and immortality, attracts 
all hearts that truly love God. It is a provision of mercy 
for the guilty, it proffers aid and transformation to the weak, 
and thus unites them to God, in loving and eternal bonds. 
It is preéminently a system of reconciliation and reunion, 
the grand object of which is to bring all souls to “ glorify 
God and enjoy him forever.” It is, therefore, of the nature 
both of an attractive and repellent force. It is life to some, 
it is death to others; and must be such by a resistless law. 

In order to accomplish its beneficent design, Christianity 
comes to us as a fact or reality, outward and historical; and 
not only as a fact, but as a power interior and divine, and 
demands to be received as an infallible religion. The fact 
and the power are inseparable. They stand to each other 
in the relation of body and soul. ‘To deny the one is to deny 
the other. ‘To receive the one is to receive the other. ‘Thus, 
Christianity can admit no change, accept no compromise. 
Fitly designated, “the truth as it is in Jesus,” it is its own 
reason and law, its own philosophy and life. It is a divine 
indestructible unit, and thus powerfully attracts or powerfully 
repels all who come within the sphere of its influence. In 
a word, Christianity must be all in all, or nothing. 

Infidelity, therefore, in rejecting either the essence or the 
fact of Christianity, rejects it wholly. If pretending, Judas 
like, to embrace it, it betrays it with a kiss. It compliments 
it only to crucify it. 

In this relation then, the heart of man, like all else, is under 
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the dominion of fixed law. It either loves or hates, either 
receives or rejects Christianity. Moreover, in rejecting 
Christianity, it finds itself compelled on logical grounds, or 
if not on logical, certainly on moral grounds, to reject the 
very idea of religion, except as the merest abstraction, or 
the veriest form. Its constant tendency must be to atheism, 
to the denial of a personal God and a conscious immortality. 
But as the word atheism is excessively unpopular, this will 
not be admitted by all infidels. Others truer and bolder, will 
freely admit it, nay glory in it. ‘The majority, however, will 
deny or disguise the fact in some form or other. They will 
call it pantheism, perhaps spiritualism, with the Hegelian 
Straussites, naturalism or humanism with the followers of 
Feuerbach, and positivism with those of Comte and Martin- 
eau. They will even claim to have a Deity, a faith anda 
worship, but their God will be the Nothing of Oken, or the 
Humanity of the positivists ; their faith, a faith in themselves, 
their worship, the worship of nature and man! 

Or, assuming a higher strain, and claiming to be especially 
“scientific” and transcendental, as in the case of Hegel and 
Strauss, their God will be the Universe, in its spiritual and 
abstract totality, (in which all things are God and God all 
things,) yet coming practically to the same conclusion 
as Feuerbach and Comte, by making God one with hu- 
manity, and thus identifying the finite with the infinite. 
The latter, they say, God or the Infinite, manifests itself or 
comes to consciousness in man, so that man is transformed 
into an object of worship; not indeed man, the individual, for 
as an individual or person, he is nothing, but man the whole, 
or humanity as immutable and eternal. ‘The whole results in 
self-assertion, self-adoration or man-worship, involving the full 
denial of a “living” God and areal immortality. This is 
the essence and end of infidelity. It annihilates personal 
religion, that is, an intelligent, conscious union with God, as 
the father of our spirits and the God of our salvation; in 
which the true essence of Christianity and of all religion 
worthy of the name consists. 

Infidelity, then, being the antagonism of -personal piety, 
is governed by a fatal ‘law, and forever tends to the abyss 
of personal annihilation and despair. Its essence and end 
are the same, whether it appear in the gorgeous pantheism 
of Strauss, Carlyle and Emerson, the arid positivism of 
Comte, or the blasphemous humanism of Feuerbach and 
Heine. 

Like much else in this world which has a long life and a 
varied career, it is only of late that infidelity has become 
in any degree conscious of its real tendency and power. 
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And yet it is much more subtle and fallacious than ever; for 
ihstead of attacking Christianity rudely and maliciously as 
in the days of old, it claims to comprehend it in a higher 
synthesis. It pretends great regard to the soul of religion, 
while covering the body all over with fatal stabs. Doubtless 
it occasionally deceives itself, or rather it deceives some 
vigorous, but reckless thinkers, like Carlyle, as to the true 
object of its attack. Earnest, terribly earnest, in such cases, 
it goes forth professedly to contend against shams, but con- 
founding facts with figments, dashes furiously against the 
whole. Blind with rage, like Polyphemus, (cui lumen ademp- 
tum,) itstrikes right and left at friend and foe. We are, indeed, 
strongly inclined to adopt the sentiment of Burke: “Where 
there is no sound reason, there is no real virtue;” still, in 
some cases at least, we wish to distinguish between infidel- 
ity and persons. Some who have unwittingly fallen under 
its influence, may possess noble and generous traits. ‘They 
may be ignorant of themselves, and for a time, unconscious 
of the terrible influence under which they act. For, infidel- 
ity is a possession, a demon, so to speak, which hurries even 
naturally noble souls to perdition. Well might we say in 
reference to such, “ Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” But some of those who attack Christianity, 
know well what they are about; as well, indeed, as Judas did 
when he betrayed his Master. They comprehend Christi- 
anity in a higher synthesis, they say; that is, they stifle her 
in their serpent embrace. Feuerbach, who scouts the very 
idea of a God, or a religion higher than man or humanity, as 
he calls it, announces his system to the world as The essence 
of Christianity! In good truth, it is the very essence of athe- 
eism. So also, Comte, not a bad man personally, so far 
as we know, but certainly the very incarnation of cool, cal- 
culating infidelity, or,if the expression be more agreeable, of 
deliberate godless science, in his Politique Positive, pre- 
sents his religious [irreligious?] system and worship under 
Christian forms! He borrows, indeed, rather from the 
system of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, than from Chris- 
tianity; but he knows no difference between the two; and 
thus while denying the very notion of supreme cause, of 
God, of the soul and of immortality, actually purposes an 
Etre Supreme, and a regular worship of forms and festivals, 
as necessary to the welfare of society. His Supreme Being, 
however, is precisely that of Feuerbach, namely, Humanity, 
and his worship the worship of man! God, indeed, is not in 
all his thoughts, nor in all his system. His man, too, has no 
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soul, no immortality, no heaven. All that is distinctive in 
Christianity, all that is distinctive even in religion is abjured. 

This is the essence and end of infidelity in the present 
day ; and this will be its end in all future time. A few Ger- 
man or French dreamers, with their bewildered admirers in 
this country, may hold on to an imaginary Christianity in 
cloudland; but the people who follow them, and who drive 
all things at once to their practical issues, will be atheists and 
revolutionists. Hence, in its moral and political effect, infi- 
delity is uniformly demoralizing and disorganizing. It breaks 
up suciety and rushes to ruin. 

The works named at the head of this article are becoming 
naturalized in this country. They will undoubtedly produce 
some eflect among us as a people. What that will be, 
can be readily foreseen. ‘Those who receive their teachings 
will abandon Christ and the Church. They will hold on, 
perhaps, to some nominal religion, but it will be a religion 
without prayer, without love, without regenerating power. 
Instead of worshipping God, they will worship themselves. 
Selfishness will become their law, atheism and demoraliza- 
tion their end. The thing may not appear in this light at 
first. Possibly it will be held in check by certain counter: 
acting influences. But in the end, moral and spiritual, aye, 
and social death will be the result. Were the country, as a 
whole, to come under their influence, entire social and polit- 
ical destruction would inevitably follow. 

It is not at all probable, however, that they will meet with 
any general acceptance. ‘I'he people yet revere religion ; 
many truly love God and his church. Infidels, happily, have 
little social or political influence. Divided among them- 
selves, they exert no organized force. ‘Their notions are 
ever changing and passing away. Strauss and Feuerbach 
are becoming obsolete even in Germany. Comte has a ver 
narrow circle of followers even in France. The poor old 
gentlemen has to make constant appeals to them for a sup- 
port. A sort of literary Ishmaelite, his hand is against every 
man, and nearly every man’s hand is against him. His 
intimate acquaintance with mathematical science, and the 
originality of some of his suggestions, carr easily be sepa- 
rated from his infidelity, and will soon pass into the treas- 
ures of general science. Except this, in a few years he will 
be remembered only for the strange eccentricity of his genius. 
One of his admirers, Mr. Lewes, has prematurely called him 
the Bacon of the nineteenth century; but we have no appre- 
hension that the century will admit the preposterous claim. 
In this country we intermeddle with all knowledge, and 
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occasionally defend even an absurd or dangerous dogma. 
But under a certain practical instinct, most of us get tired 
of it, and return to religion and common sense. 

Still infidelity, in these or some other forms, will exist 
among us to some extent, as it does in all other countries. 
It is the opposite of religion, and so long as men are de- 
praved, they will reject God and his word. Infidelity is 
only another name for vice. 

Is this a hard or bigoted judgment? Is it not rather a 
calm, philosophical induction? Of course, we willingly 
except from this category certain speculative minds, who, 
transcending the bounds of their reason, are bewildered for 
a time in the mazes of doubt, even while they love the 
truth, and live indirectly under its influence. We except 
those also who really cling to the substance of Christianity, 
while rejecting some of its aspects or phases. God knows 
his own, undoubtedly; though some of them, like stars far 
from their centre and hidden in the deep shadows of space, 
may be shining only in the eye of Omnipotence, and very 
slowly revolving around the Sun of Righteousness. For 
such we have all charity. But for an infidel, a thorough- 
going infidel, who rejects Christianity and does all in his 
power to draw others after him into the abyss, we have no 
charity. We pity him as a man, but we abhor and de- 
nounce him as an infidel. 

No it is not bigotry, it is not uncharitableness or exclu- 
siveness. It is the calm and sober dictate of reason; for 
reason can never unite contraries. It detects the law of 
attraction and repulsion in all spheres. It must insist upon 
principle and coherence. It must stand by the ideas of 
cause, of right, of God, of religion and immortality; and as 
Christianity is the most perfect embodiment of these truths, 
as well as the divinely appointed medium of their realization 
among men, reason must defend Christianity as divine and 
beneficent, while rejecting infidelity as atheistic and dan- 
gerous. 

But these general statements will receive a clearer illus- 
tration if we give some further account of the elementary 
systems of infidelity prevailing at the present time as illus- 
trated in the writings of Strauss, Feuerbach and Comte. 
Fundamentally there are only two essential forms of infi- 
delity. All, at least, may be reduced to these ; first, pantheism, 
as illustrated in Strauss, and secondly, naturalism, sometimes 
called materialism, more recently positivism, as illustrated in 
Feuerbach and Comte. We are aware that theism may be 
held for a time without faith in Christianity. But this kind 
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of theism, involving the idea of a personal God, as well as 
the conscious immortality of the soul, is borrowed from Reve- 
lation, and in Christian Jands, is held illogically and incon- 
sistently without it. ‘The tendencies of all modern thought, 
not controlled by Christianity, is to pantheism or atheism. 
Into these fall all really vigorous and logical thinkers who 
abjure the Cross. The strong philosophical minds of France, 
Germany and Italy, who are not Christians, range them- 
selves with Hegel or Comte. The Carlyles and Emersons of 
England and this country are pantheists. The Mills and 
Martineaus are positivists. Theodore Parker, who yet re- 
tains something of the puritan preacher, rejects Christianity 
as a supernatural system, but holds to the idea of a personal 
God, but not in the sense that Christians generally do; while 
all his proclivities are with the pantheists and so-called spir- 
itualists. Indeed he is but the American Strauss. More- 
over he is a natural preacher; oratory is his forte. He loves 
to utter himself, and thus he keeps the pulpit while ignoring. 
Christ. He prays also, because preachers in this country, 
to keep up even the semblance of propriety, or give any 
Christian air to their preaching, must pray. But prayer 
recognizes the supernatural, prayer acknowledges a personal 
God. Prayer is especially Christian. Infidels generally 
give it up as absurd. And it is absurd in all who reject 
divine revelation. How Mr. Parker, with any comfort to his 
own mind, holds to the puritanic usage,is a problem. In 
other things he is bold and reformatory enough. Emerson, 
when a Unitarian preacher in Boston, frankly gave it up, 
after giving up the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; and 
this of course brought his ministry to a speedy close. No 
preacher who abandons prayer will be heard in New Eng- 
land; and possibly Mr. Parker loves preaching so well that 
he can not yet bring himself to abandon “the form of 
prayer.” ‘The temptation indeed is great; for Mr. Parker 
has fine oratorical powers. He expatiates in the pulpit with 
rare force and affluence. But his prayer strikes us as a sort 
of odd supplementary farce. Still it may be only the force 
of habit. It is difficult to abandon everything pertaining to 
the faith of our childhood; and we would fain hope that 
Mr. Parker, after all, is not himself personally conscious of 
the solemn absurdity. We maintain, however, both from 
his books, and the general spirit of his preaching, that his 
sympathies are in the direction of pantheism. He sees in 
lofty mountains, green forests and flashing waters, more of 
the divine, than in all the miracles of the Son of God. 

Mr. Parker, too, is perpetually changing in the form and 
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pressure of his views. He glories in freedom of thought, 
and who knows but to-morrow he may announce to his 
people that he has ceased to pray, and that he no longer 
believes in a personal God, or a conscious immortality. 
Emerson did so, and why not he, why not any one of our 
New England Straussian transcendentalists, who have grown 
wiser than the prophets and transcended ali the teachings of 
the Son of God. 

Certain it is that Strauss, Feuerbach and Comte are lead- 
ers in the infidel movement of the present day. ‘They are 
the demigods whom all classes of sceptics combine to revere. 
Their works are more influential in this direction than all 
others put together. Combined they assist to form the dark 
stream of infidelity which rolls turbidly to the abyss. 

We confine our examination therefore to them and pro- 
ceed to indicate as briefly as possible their characteristic 
features. 

Strauss has been considered chiefly critical; and indeed 
the greater part of his thousand paged volume, with its 
vast German prolixity, is occupied with the criticism of the 
Gospels. But the question was settled in the mind of 
Strauss on speculative grounds long before he undertook 
this criticism. Indeed this was an after thought, a mere 
supplementary aflair, brought in to aid weak souls in reject- 
ing the Gospels, and rising to that higher elevation which he 
had reached by a shorter path. Strauss is a philosopher of 
the extreme Hegelian School without any prepossession in 
favor of historical Christianity, nay with a sentiment of pro- 
foundest contempt. It is impossible he should treat it with 
reverence and tenderness ; he must necessarily find it worth- 
less. Hence he.is as cool and merciless as a fiend in his 
destructive criticism. He believes nothing, spares nothing. 
All here, in his philosophic view, is contradiction and absurd- 
ity, and must be so, for the question is prejudged. Miracles 
are impossible; their very presence in the narrative is a 
proof of falsehood. 

But why are miracles impossible in Strauss’s view? Is 
there not a God to perform them, if he so wills it? On the 
philosophical theory of our critic, there is no such God. 
Strauss is a pantheist. His God is an abstraction, accor 
ing to Hegel, till he comes to consciousness in man. Mira- 
cles therefore are impossible, and Christianity, with some 
basis of natural truth or fact, is a myth or series of myths, 
of which miracles are the conclusive evidence. Thus what 
to most men is a proof of its divine origin, is to Strauss a 
proof of its human origin. Hence in the preface to the 
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first edition of his work, he frankly states his ground as one 
of entire liberation from evangelical prepossessions, which 
he claims as a special qualification for the criticism of the 
Gospels, on the basis of the mythical theory. “ The ma- 
jority,” he says, “of the most learned and acute theologians 
of the present day fail in the main requirement for such a 
work, a requirement without which no amount of learning 
will suffice to achieve anything in the domain of criticism, 
namely, the integral liberation of the feelings and intellect 
from certain religious and dogmatical presuppositions : and 
this the author early attained by means of philosophical 
studies.” 

Thus then one of his great criteria for discovering the unhis- 
torical. or mythical character of the Gospels, is the simple 
fact that they contain accounts of miracles, which he claims 
are impossible. “That an account” says he “is not histori- 
cal, that the matter related could not have taken place in 
the manner described is evident; First, When the narration 
is irreconcilable with the known and universal laws which 
govern the course of events. Now according to these laws, 
agreeing with all just philosophical conceptions and all cred- 
ible experience, the absolute cause never disturbs* the chain 
of secondary causes, by single arbitrary acts of interposition, 
but rather manifests himself in the aggregate of finite 
causalities, and of their reciprocal action. When therefore, 
we meet with an account of certain phenomena or events 
of which it is either expressly stated or implied that they 
were produced immediately by God himself, (divine appari- 
tions, voices from heaven and the like,) or by human beings 
possessed of supernatural powers, (miracles, prophecies,) 
such an account is 1N so Far, to be considered as not his- 
torical.” 

On this ground noreligion can authenticate itself as super- 
natural. Indeed the supernatural is impossible. God is an 
absolute cause, not a personal agent, and therefore not only 
all miracles, but all divine revelation, all supernatural religion 
are inconceivable. God and the universe are one. ‘The 
method of nature, or of God, which is the same thing, 
is absolute and changeless. Creation, miracle, resurrection, 
redemption, regeneration, are all impossible and absurd. 
There is no personal Creator or Redeemer—no future resur- 
rection—no conscious immortality—no true and eternal 
heaven. Man is a part of the great whole, which ebbs and 
flows forever—is now Das Nichts or Nothing, then Every- 
thing or All. 





* The italics are ours. 
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And yet, like the rest of his compeers, Strauss claims to 
believe in the essence of Christianity; nay to reproduce it, 
after having destroyed the Gospel history. While denying 
the birth, the resurrection and the ascension of Jesus Christ, 
as fact, he has the cool assurance to express his belief in 
their reality as essence. “The author is aware that the 
essence of the Christian faith is perfectly independent of his 
criticism. ‘I'he supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, his 
ascension, remain eternal truths, whatever doubts may be 
cast on their reality as historical facts.” 

How is this? False as fact, and yet true as essence—false 
as miracle, and yet true as dogma; how can this be, even in 
the mind of Strauss? We reply, by means of the Hegelian 
pantheism. ‘That is, by an utter denial of all that is dis- 
tinctive in Christianity, a denial of the miracles—of the doc- 
trines—of the promises of Christianity as a supernatural reli- 
gion, and a resolution of the whole, along with the legends 
and myths, the superstitions and fancies of heathenism, into 
the absolute essence, which ebbs and flows, now as nothing, 
and then as everything. ‘This is the coming together of the 
finite and the infinite; or rather, this is the infinite, now 
viewed as absolute, and then as relative, now as God, and 
then as man. Remember, there is no personal God—man 
is God, and God is man. The procession of the infinite 
into the finite, and especially into man, is the incarnation of 
the Christ, is the “supernatural birth” of the divine—the 
union of the two, the reconciliation, the atonement, or the 
at-onement of Christianity ; when “ God becomes conscious 
as man,” and “man becomes conscious as God,” and the 
God man, or divine humanity rises up into the sphere of 
absolute and eternal being. And in this way, that is, by a 
total negation of a personal individual soul, and a personal, 
self-conscious Deity ; a total negation of the birth, miracles, 
resurrection and ascension of our divine Saviour, does 
Strauss maintain them as realities! One can scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. But these are his words in the very preface to 
his elaborate refutation of the Gospel History. “ The super- 
natural birth of Christ, his miracles, his resurrection and 
ascension, remain eternal truths, whatever doubts may be cast 
on their reality as historical facts.” 

Thus, what Strauss and Feuerbach call the essence of 
Christianity, is the essence of infidelity. What its end will 
be, can easily be guessed. ‘l'ake away the Gospel as fact; 
take away Jehovah or the personal governor of the universe 
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as fact; take away the conscious immortality of the soul as 
fact, and what have we left? The soul is gone, God is 
gone, heaven is gone! Nothing remains but “the blackness 
of darkness forever.” 

Nor are these inferences of ours. Weare in all seriousness, 
and with as much candor as we can command, reproducing 
Strauss. He gives his process of reasoning in "the remarka- 
ble dissertatio at the close of his work, the most significant 


and instructive thing in the whole book; ana to this, in his pre- 


face, he refers his readers. ‘There they are to find in essence, 
what in the body of his book he has destroyed as fact. Let 
us look then at this dissertation, for it contains, so far as 
Hegelian pantheism is concerned, the essence of Strauss’s 
faith, which we maintain to be the essence of infidelity. 

In the very outset of this dissertation, Strauss shows that 
he is fully aware of his position. He knows what he has 
done. Christianity, as history, lies dead at his feet. But 
with an assurance which is perfectly astounding, he proposes 
to resuscitate it, nay, more, to give it a higher and more 
perfect life. In a word, he attempts the miracle of the 
resurrection. He can do what in his view is impossible for 
God himself. And this not for his own benefit; O no! As 
a critic and a philosopher, he can do without Christianity ; 
but in pity to his weaker brethren, he will attempt the mighty 
task of raising the dead. Hear him: 


“ The results of the inquiry which we have now brought to a close, have 
apparently annihilated the greatest and most valuable part of that which the 
Christian has been wont to believe concerning the Saviour Jesus, have up- 
rooted all the animating motives which he has gathered from his faith, and 
withered all his consolations. ‘The boundless store of truth and life, which 
for eighteen centuries has been the aliment of humanity, seemed irretrievably 
dissipated ; the most sublime levelled with the dust ; God divested of his 
grace, man of his dignity, and the tie between heave en and earth broken. 
Piety turns away with horror from so fearful an act of desecration, and strong 
in the impregnable self-evidence of its faith, pronounces that, let an anda- 
cious criticism attempt what it will, all which the Scriptures declare, and the 
Church believes of Christ, will still subsist as eternal truth, nor needs one 
iota of it to be renounced. Thus, at the conclusion of the ‘criticism of the 
history of Jesus, there presents itself this problem: to reéstablish dogmati- 

cally that which has been destroyed critically. 

“ At the first glance, this problem. appears merely to exist as a challenge 
addressed by the believer to the critic, not as a result of the moral require- 
ments of either. The believer would appear to need no reéstablishment of 
the faith, since by him it can not be subverted by criticism. The critic seems 
to require no such reéstablishment, since he is able to endure the annihi- 
lation resulting from his own labors. Hence, it might be supposed that the 
critic, when he seeks to rescue the dogma from the flames which his criticism 
has kindled, acts falsely in relation to ‘his own point of view ; since to satisfy 
the believer, he treats what is valueless for himself, as if he esteemed it to be 
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a genial, while in relation to the believer, he is undertaking a superfluous 
task, in laboring to defend that which the latter considers in no way endan- 
gered.” : 


In reply to this, he goes on to show that after all, the be- 
liever is no better off than the sceptic, having without know- 
ing it, in his heart, as much real doubt as the other, nay, being 
by implication, a little more exposed. And thus while the 
critic might live through his destructive criticism, the believer 
can not sustain his own doubts, and so needs the surer faith 
of “ philosophical demonstration.” He therefore justifies the 
attempt to raise the dead, or rather to bring from death, a 
higher and more beautiful life, in the form of absolute and 
immutable dogma! 

He tries first the dogma, or theological system of the 
Church, and finds that it will not answer the purpose; and in- 
deed, he might well have spared himself this labor, for that 
of course was destroyed with the Gospel. Still, he evidently 
means to make it the basis of his system, for it involves the 
divinity and humanity of Christ, the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and the new life in God; only, it is “outward and em- 
pirical,’ and so historically as well as dogmatically false. 
He then tries the Christology of rationalism, represented by 
such men as Kichhorn and Paulus, who rejecting the super- 
natural elements in Christianity, propounded in its place a 
natural, or as they called it, “rational” system of belief; but 
this also Strauss rejects as illogical and lifeless; chiefly, be- 
cause it denies the central fact of Christianity which is the 
personal influence of Christ, as the Redeemer ‘of men. 

On this ground Strauss treats Socinian or naturalistic 
Christianity, as preéminently unchristian and powerless. 

He then advances to what he calls the Eclectic system of 
Schleiermacher and his followers, who, on philosophical 
grounds, insist on the spiritual relation of God and man, 
and their possible inion in Christ; finding by subjective ex- 
perience that Christ has freed them from sin, and raised them 
into the life of God, they acknowledge his supreme divinity, 
even while rejecting more or less of historical Christianity, 
and especially external miracles. 

But Strauss pronounces this illogical or unscientific, as it 
attempts to combine contradictions, namely pure science 
or philosophy, with an actual historical Redeemer, an outward 
historical faith. He regards it as a noble and beautiful 
effort of thought, but unsatisfactory as a basis of absolute 
and permanent conviction. 


He passes to the moral system of Kant and De Wetté, 
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which relying upon the conscience or “the categorical imper- 
ative,” to use the peculiar language of Kant, elevates mere 
words or abstractions, into the place of realities, and at once 
ignores the Christ of the Church, and the Christ of pure 
philosophy. 

“ But not the faith alone ;” he says, “science also in its newest develop- 
ments, has found the system unsatisfactory. Science has perceived that to 
convert ideas simply into an obligatory possibility, to which no reality cor- 
responds, is, in fact, to annihilate them; just as it would be to render the 
infinite finite, to represent it as that which lies beyond the infinite. Science 
has conceived that the infinite has its existence in the alternate production 
and extinction of the finite ; that the idea is realized only in the entire series 
of its manifestations ; that nothing can come into existence which does not 
already essentially exist ; and therefore, that it is not to be required of man, 
that he should reconcile himself with God, and assimilate his sentiments to 
the divine, unless this reconciliation and this assimilation are already virtually 
effected.” 


Now, we are on the threshold of the grand discovery. 
“The infinite has its existence in the alternate production 
and extinction of the finite; nothing exists which did not 
really or virtually exist before.’ Everything then, is eter- 
nal. God is eternally manifesting himself (rather itself) as 
nothing and something. “God is in man, man is in God.” 
“ The idea,” that is God is revealed only by “ the entire series 
of its manifestations.” Man is no sinner—needs no forgive- 
ness, no reconciliation. He is virtually reconciled already ; 
he is virtually one with God now. The finite is nothing, the 
infinite all, for the finite is alternately created and extin- 
guished. The universe is an eternal circle, in perpetual 
movement, a pendulum, so to speak, in eternal oscillation. 
Man, therefore, has only to realize his relations to the uni- 
verse, his relations to God. He is God, in finite manifesta- 
tion; and realizing this, he becomes not only really, but 
consciously one with God. The finite is united with the 
infinite. Man has become Christ, that is the Godman. 
This is the teaching of the Hegelian philosophy.* “ Schel- 
ling,” adds Strauss, “laid down the proposition, the incar- 
nation of God is an incarnation from eternity.” By “the 
incarnate Son of God,” adds Strauss, “ Schelling understood 
the finite itself, in the form of the human consciousness, 
which in its contradistinction to the infinite, with which it is 
nevertheless one, appears as a suffering God subjected to the 
conditions of time.” 

He then proceeds to show, in harmony with the further 
development of “science,” under Hegel and others, how 
God and man are one, in the sense thus hinted. He criti- 
cises Rosenkranz and Marheineké, Hegelian theologians, for 
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attaching too much importance to the “ personality of Christ,” 
as a historical character, and falls back upon “the idea,” as 
he calls it, to which in his view corresponds “the reality,” 
namely, the real “unity” of God and man; man being God 
as a matter of actual fact; so that the great aim of all the- 
ology and of all philosophy must be to make men recognize 
this fact. It is not in the historical Christ, then, we are to 
find the truth, but in the ideal Christ, or Humanity as a 
whole. 

In proof of this, we quote his own words, near the close of 
his dissertation : 


“This is the key to the whole of Christology, that as a subject of the 
predicate which the Church assigns to Christ, we place instead of an ind 
vidual, an idea ; but an idea which has an existence in reality, not in the 
mind only, like that of Kant. In an individual, a Godman, the properties 
and functions which the Church ascribes to Christ, contradict themselves; 
in the idea of the race, they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union of the 
two natures, God become man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and 
the finite spirit remembering its infinitude ; it is the child of the visible Mother 
and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; tt is the worker of miracles, in 
so far as in the course of human history, it completely subjugates nature, both 
within and around man, until it lies before him in the inert matter on which he 
exercises his active power; it is the sinless existence, for the course of its de- 
velopment is a blameless one ; pollution cleaves to the individual only, and does 
not touch the race or its history—Humanity that dies, rises and ascends to 
heaven ; for from the negation of its phenomenal life, there ever proceeds a higher 
spiritual life ; from the suppression of its mortality as a personal, rational and 
terrestrial spirit, arises ils union with the infinite spirit of the heavens. By 
Saith in this Christ, (Humanity, ) especially in his death and resurrection, man 
is justified before God; that is, by the kindling within him of the idea of 
Humanity, the individual man participates in the divinely human life of the 
species.” 


Thus, then, the individual or personal soul is lost, alon 
with the individual, personal or historical Christ. All personal 
religion, all personal hope is gone. Not only the Bible, not 
only Christianity as a fact or reality, but God himself, as an 
intelligent, gracious God, forever gone. Nature and spirit, in 
their eternal oscillation, alone remain. Man is left to wor- 
ship himself! Humanity is Christ; Humanity alone is divine! 
In other words, atheism itself is reached. It may be called 
pantheism, but that is vox et preterea nihil! 'The foundations 
are destroyed. Our blessed Saviour, our adorable Lord 
God, the Father of our spirits, the judge of the quick and 
the dead, the Redeemer of man, are no more. Nothing is 
before us but the abyss, absorption in the infinite, the loss 
of the soul. 

Such, then, is the essence and end of Straussian theology, 
say rather, Straussian infidelity. 


36 
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No wonder that its author was haunted with the idea of 
hypocrisy in preaching “such stuff” from the pulpits of his 
native land. And yet such is his hallucination, that he 
actually devotes a couple of pages at. the close of his Leben 
Jesu, to prove that such a minister may retain his place, and 
in preaching, descend from the heights of speculation to the 
popular conceptions, for the sake of spiritual edification, 
“an expedient” which, he adds, “is commonly understood and 
judged too narrowly.” 

It is time however to pay our respects to Feuerbach, whose 
“ Essence of Christianity,” ingenious, and elaborate as it is, 
will not detain us long. Happily for criticism, his funda- 
mental principle lies in a nutshell, and is easily grasped. 
He accepts the conclusions of Strauss and Bauer respecting 
the Evangelical history. He adopts also their fundamental, 
philosophical postulate touching the “supreme divinity of 
man,” but on grounds altogether different. He renounces 
abstract speculation, and claims to be “a natural philoso- 
pher.” Still he speculates quite transcendentally in his way, 
and expatiates on the infinite and eternal as much as Strauss, 
only it is the infinite and eternal of man, who is “all in all.” 
Feuerbach, however, renounces materialism ; he even claims 
to refute it. Indeed, materialism is at a discount with 
modern infidel philosophers. It is altogether too meagre, or 
as Feuerbach calls it, “ crass,” for their refined lucubrations. 
We must, however, do him justice to say that he is tech- 
nically not a materialist, for man, in his view, is endowed 
with “intellect, affection and will.’ These in fact are his 
Trinity ; for, according to him they are “ perfect,” nay more, 
“infinite.” Hence he claims that they must have “an infin- 
ite object.” But that object is “ humanity,” that infinite is the 
perfection of man. Religion is necessary to man, he freely 
admits, nay earnestly argues; but it is not objective but sub- 
jective. Its object, apparently objective, or beyond himself, 
is actually found to be subjective or within himself. This is 
Feuerbach’s grand discovery. On this basis he constructs 
his anthropomorphic religion, the worship of humanity, which 
is to renovate the world. Hence he claims that he has 
indeed ignored, and yet completed all prior speculations, by 
proving that “the secret of religion itself is atheism ”—in 
the sense explained by himself, viz., that religion itself, not 
indeed on the surface, but fundamentally, not intentionally, 
or according to its own supposition, “believes in nothing else 
than the truth and divinity of human nature.” On this ground 
he regards Christianity, as the last effort of the human mind, 
“ projecting” itself into the realms of the infinite, that is, of 
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humanity,and takes it under his special patronage. Indeed, the 
doctrines of the Church supply the frame-work of his system, 
as illustrated and applied. Thus he endeavors to prove that 
the Trinity, the Word of God, Christ, the incarnation, &c., 
are “not foreign but native mysteries, the mysteries of 
human nature.” ‘Thus he asserts that so far from denying 
religion as a phantasm, ora nullity, he maintains it as a 
reality, the most immediate and practical, as well as the 
most sublime and beneficent. “ Religion,” he says, “is the 
dream of the human mind. But even in dreams we do not 
find ourselves in emptiness or in heaven, but on earth, in the 
realm of reality; we only see real things i in the entrancing 
splendor of imagination and fantasy, instead of in the simple 
daylight of reality and necessity. Hence I do nothing more 
to religion, and to speculative philosophy and theology also, 
than to open its eyes, or rather to turn its gaze from the 
internal towards the external, «. e., I change the object as it 
is in the imagination into the object as it is in reality.” 
That is he turns it away from God to man! 

Thus man “creates ” himself, nay more creates nature, in 
all its glory. He is “God inearnate,”—he justifies himself, 
he forgives his own sins. Sinless indeed in essence, he 
“takes upon him, the imperfections and miseries of sensuous 
beings.” ‘This seems so monstrous, and even blasphemous, 
that we must verify our statement by the following quota- 
tion, which forms the closing paragraph of his third chapter. 


‘‘ Mercy is the justice of sensuous beings.” [He means the justice of human 
beings, not of God, who, in his view, is an abstraction.] “ Hence God does 
not forgive the sins ‘of men as the abstract God of the understanding, but 
as man, as the God made flesh, the visible God. God as man sins not, it is 
true, but he knows, he takes on himself, the sufferings, the wants, the needs 
of sensuous beings. The blood of Christ cleanses us from our sins in the 
eyes of God; it is 3 only his human blood that makes God” (i. e., man) “ mer- 
ciful, allays his anger ; that is, our sins are forgiven us, because te are no 
abstract beings, but creatures of flesh and blood.” 


On the same ground, prayer is “ self-application ;” faith is 
“trust in self,” or certainty of success; miracle, a lofty human 
or “ supra-naturalistic wish realized ;” heaven, “the existence 
adequate to my wishes, my longing ;” immortality is “ God” 
or “the perfection of man.” ‘Thus, adds Feuerbach, at the 
close of the first part of his treatise, “ We have reduced the 
super-mundane, supernatural and super-human nature of 
God to the elements of human nature as its fundamental 
elements. Our process of analysis has brought us again to 
the position with which we set out. The beginning’, middle, 
and end of Religion is Man.” 
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What then, upon this theory, is the chief end of man? 
To eat, drink, and die—one would say. Religion is reduced 
to the idolatry of self, the sacraments of which are fitly 
described by Feuerbach himself, as bathing, eating and 
drinking! “Tin fact,” says he boldly, “ put in the place of 
the barren baptismal water, the effect of real water.” “If 
the whole of religion is contained in the sacraments, &c., 
then | grant that the entire purport and positive result of my 
work are bathing, eating and drinking.” Of course the 
implication is that it is something quite beyond this; but in 
his “ concluding application,” he returns to “the mystery of 
the sacraments,” as if attaching great importance to his expo- 
sition ; and among other things, says—* The sacrament of 
baptism inspires us with thankfulness towards nature; the 
sacrament of bread and wine with thankfulness towards man. 
Bread and wine typify to us the truth that Man is the true 
God and Saviour of Man.” * * * “'Therefore let bread 
be sacred for us, let wine be sacred, and also let water be 
sacred! Amen!” 

But enough of this “ madness ;” for though it has method 
in it, it is the very delirium of infidelity. Said we not well, 
however, that the essence of infidelity is enmity to God, 
and its end atheism and despair? 

Vastly superior, as a thinker, both to Strauss and Feuer- 
bach, and claiming some degree of respect on account of his 
vast attainments in science, and his valuable suggestions on 
the subject of method, Comte, in the matter of religion, 
must be placed in the same category with the boldest ene- 
mies of true religion. But he too rejects the idealism of the 
metaphysicians on the one hand and the materialism of the 
atheists on the other. He is even offended with the charge 
of atheism frequently brought against himself. He pours 
contempt on the theories of all his predecessors. And this he 
does, with a certain theoretical consistency; for his funda- 
mental position is, that causes are not proper subjects of 
scientific investigation. Laws alone, that is, the conditions 
or circumstances under which phenomena occur, and the 
relations in which they stand to each other, in the sphere of 
space and time, come within the range of philosophical 
enquiry. ‘To say then with the materialists, that there is 
nothing but matter, or that all things are mechanically pro- 
duced, is to assume too much, is, in fact, to go in search of 
causes. On the same ground or nearly so, he speaks con- 
temptuously of the vulgar herd of atheists who reject the 
very idea of religion, and propose all sorts of imaginary 
causes to account for the origin and movement of things. 
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Comte, however ingenious in thus distinguishing himself 
from the grosser “ atheistic crew,” after all, refines a little too 
much, and must in the common sense view of the matter, 
be set down in this “bad company.” For, he sees within 
or without, no evidence of a Supreme Intelligence. He 
denies, in fact, the very existence of spirit, whether human, 
angelic, or divine. At least, he claims that neither nature 
nor the mind of man furnishes any proof whatever of the 
existence of such a being. To him, man, like nature, is a 
congeries of forces of whose origin or cause we know and 
can know nothing. Of his nature, essence, or destiny, be- 
yond the sphere of space or time, we are profoundly ignorant. 
The laws which govern him, or rather the conditions and 
circumstances under which the various facts or phenomena 
occur, comprehended in the idea of man, may be ascertained, 
but nething more. So of the universe or nature around us, 
all we know, or ever can know, are the methods of its work- 
ing, or the various circumstances under which its changes 
occur in space and time. 

The essence then of positivism, as Comte calls his philos- 
ophy, consists in this, that science can not go beyond the 
limits of space and time. It is thus essentially finite, knows 
nothing either of first or of final causes, nothing of God asa 
spirit, or of man as a spirit. 

Within the domain of space and time, the proper sphere 
of natural or physical science, Comte therefore may be 
admirable in his way. Here his method, unquestionably, has 
certain advantages. In this field it may make beautiful 
discoveries, discoveries which may ameliorate the condition 
of man. In this respect also, it is superior to the crude 
atheism of by-gone days. Kept within the limits of nature, 
as bounded by space and time, it may even be defended as a 
legitimate method of investigation, in the matter of purely 
physical science. 

But Comte extends it infinitely beyond this. He applies 
it not only to nature but to man, not simply in his physical 
or animal, but in his moral and spiritual relations. - In fine 
he denies that we can know man asa spirit, as he denies 
that we can know God as a spirit. He thus ignores all the 
facts of consciousness. And denying these, of course he 
excludes all ideas of cause, of creation and miracle, of God 
and immortality. 

In this respect, however, he is more consistent than Feuer- 
bach, who admits the facts of consciousness, and contends 
for the spirituality of man. Comte sees nothing but by 
the senses, knows nothing but by outward observation. It 
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is true that in his “ Politique Positive ” he admits the instinc- 
tive affections; but this was an afterthought, as in fact he 
himself intimates. Falling in love with Madame Clotilde 
De Vaux, his “ mediating angel,” (ange mediatrix,) he awoke 
to the great fact of affection; but in his “ Philosophie Posie 
tive,” there is no place for it, there can be no place for it. 
Consciousness, or spiritual introspection, he not only abjures 
but ridicules as absurd. We might verify this by several quo- 
tations, but the fact is so well known, that it is unnecesary. 
Moreover we must be brief. And happily, as in the case of 
Feuerbach’s system, the ground principle of Positivism lies 
on the surface, and can be indicated in a very few words. 
We have taken great pains to inform ourselves of the views 
of M. Comte, both from translations and expositions of his 
works, and from such of the originals as we could procure. 
Some of his minor works we have not seen, but his Phil- 
osophie Positive, in six volumes, and his Politique Positive, 
in three, (to be completed by one or two more volumes,) we 
have examined; and though they cover an immense field, 
and abound in nice distinctions and ingenious illustrations, 
we can unhesitatingly afhrm that their grand peculiarity con- 
sists in denying the fact or principle of causation, in rejecting 
ethe testimony of consciousness, and by implication, the idea 
of a supreme controlling Intelligence of the universe. In 
the whole domain of astronomy, for example, as he boldly 
and blasphemously affirms, he sees “not the glory of God,” 
but “the glory of man.” Nay, he goes further even than this, 
and with an insane self-confidence, declares that the elements 
of the solar system are not disposed in the best manner, and 
that science (Comte himself) can easily conceive a happier 
arrangement. But we will quote his own words from the 
“ Philosophie Positive.” 


. 

“To those who are strangers to the study of the heavenly bodies, though 
frequently masters of the other parts of natural philosophy, astronomy has 
still the reputation of being an eminently religious science, as if the famous 
verse, The heavens declare the glory of God, still preserved all its value. To 
minds early familiarized with true philosophical astronomy, the heavens de- 
clare no other glory than that of Hipparchus, of Kepler, of Newton, and of all 
those who have aided in establishing their laws. It is, however, certain, as I 
have shown, that all real science is in radical and necessary opposition to all 
theology, and this characteristic is more decided in astronomy than anywhere 
else, just because astronomy is, so to speak, more a science than any other, 
according to the comparison made above. * * * * * Besides, the ac- 
curate exploration of our solar system could not but dispel that blind and 
unlimited wonder which the general order of nature inspired, by showing, in 
the most sensible manner, and in various respects, that the elements of this 
system are certainly not disposed in the most advantageous manner, and that 
science permis us easily to conceive a happier arrangement.” 
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Science, Comte maintains, has three stages; first, the the- 
ological; secondly, the metaphysical; and lastly, the positive. 
In the theological, all phenomena are referred to the gods or 
God; inthe metaphysical, to certain spiritual entities ; in the 
positive, those causes, and indeed, all real causes are ignored, 
and facts alone, with their laws, or the conditions of their oc- 
currence, are recognized. This is the last and most perfect 
state of scientific inquiry, in which the positive philosophy, 
by an absolute “ prevision” of nature, can detect her secrets 
and foretell her changes. The system, therefore, is purely 
natural. Itcomes to the same result as the more vulgar ma- 
terialism. It is atheism in its scientific development. But 
this allegation M. Comte dislikes. With him “theology is 
atheism!” He gives it this name over and overagain. ‘lhe 
idea of the “soul,” as an immaterial, immortal essence, and 
of God, as the supreme Creator and Preserver of all, is pe- 
culiarly abhorrent. He has made up his mind, that “ will” 
must necessarily be capricious, and thence inconsistent with 
the idea of uniform method or law, which science can alone 
recognize; and whether, therefore, will, as creative and 
controlling cause, is claimed for inan or for God, it must be 
rejected. ‘Thus, then, according to Comte, we have no soul, 
no Creator, no Father in heaven; no Redeemer on earth, no 
immortality, no heaven beyond this world and time. 

But Positivism must take cognizance of facts. Evidently 
man is a religious being. He is governed, after all, by his 
couvictions. Worship is natural. He can be bound only 
by reverence. Society must organize itself around central, 
all-controlling ideas. It must live and act under the domin- 
ion of thought and affection. All this Comte finally admits. 
His “ Politique Positive,” indeed contains an exposition of 
these things. Man, then, must have a system of belief, of 
discipline and worship. He must have a God, an order of 
sacraments and duties; a worship of supreme benignant 
powers. M. Comte meets the exigency. Man is his own 
God; not man the individual, but Humanity, the life of the 
whole, or the whole of Humanity, as a continuous and 
eternal life, “Toute L’ Ensemble De L’ Humanité.” This is 
Comte’s Etre Supreme. Like the God of the Bible, this 
human Deity, of course, must possess unity, omnipresence, 
omniscience, omipotence, eternity, &c. ‘These attributes M. 
Comte insists belong to humanity. This God, then, must 
be inaugurated in the newand perfect condition of society, in 
which true order, with liberty, equality and paternity, is to be 
realized. No matter if this life of Humanity, or the idea of 
God, as constituting this collective life, be an abstraction. 
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M. Comte is fully prepared for such an alternative; for, in 
the conclusion of his “ Philosophie Positive,” he says boldly, 
“ Man, so termed, is in reality, nothing but a pure abstrac- 
tion; there is nothing real but Humanity, especially in the 
world of intellect and morals.” 

The worship of such a “ Nouvel Etre Supreme,” is made 
to consist in a sort of sentimental fervor, inspired by the 
genius of humanity, and arising especially, in the contem- 
plation or adoration of its respective saints, the priests of 
humanity, the great men, like Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, 
Jesus, Newton, Charlemagne and others. Whether M. 
Comte is to be supreme High Priest, we are not informed. 
He would certainly to his stultified followers be an admir- 
able object of religious veneration. Woman, headed by 
Madame Clotilde De Vaux, his “ange meconnue,” his pure 
“ compagnon immortelle,” is to be the mediator, to whom, 
as to “ Mary, the mother of God,” the knee of man may 
reverently bow. Like the Papal system, after which it is 
modelled, M. Comte’s “ Religion of Humanity,” must have 
not only its priests, forms and festivals, but its social sacra- 
ments, nine of which*he proposes to institute, viz., presenta- 
tion, initiation, admission, destination, marriage, maturity, 
retirement, transformation and incorporation. These corre- 
spond to the infant baptism, confirmation, holy orders, mar- 
riage, &c., of the Catholic Church. Canonization is also 
provided for. ‘Those who have served humanity take their 
place, after death, not indeed in the heaven of the Christian, 
for there is no such place, but in the ideal galaxy of glorified 
humanity ! 

But enough of this. We have proved our point. We 
have, in all the forms of unbelief, transcendental, critical, 
humanitarian, or positive, which have come under our obser- 
vation, shown that the essence and end of infidelity, are athe- 
ism and extinction. ‘The motto of all is, No Gop, no Sav- 
10UR, NO HEAVEN. 
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Art. VIIL—CHURCH HISTORY AND THE BAP- 
TISTS. 






A History of the Christian Church. By Cuarves Hasz, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Jena. Trans- 
lated from the Seventh and much improved German 
edition, by Cuartes E. Buumentruan, Professor of He- 
brew and Modern Languages in Dickinson College, and 
Conway P. Wine, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 8vo, 720 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1855. 


Tats new work, briefly noticed in the last number of the 
Christian Review, seems worthy, on several accounts, of a 
more extended examination. It has high and just claims 
upon public attention, not only as the latest production in 
its department, but as eminently attractive also to general 
readers, and on-the whole the best text-book for use in our 
seminaries of theological learning. Hence it is likely to be 
extensively read, carefully studied by numbers, and often 
referred to by more as a standard exhibition of the last critical 
results on Church History. It will do much to mould the 
opinions of students at the most impressible season of life, 
and through them to shape the sentiments and set the tone 
of the coming age. It is to take the place occupied by Dr. 
Mosheim’s Institutes for a century past, and be used side 
by side with Gieseler’s Compendium and Neander’s great 
History of the Christian Religion. Nothing now before the 
public can dispute its place; nor will the forthcoming works 
of Dr. Milman or Dr. Schaff, with all their affluence of crit- 
ical learning, attempt to tread the same rigid path of con- 
densed, yet comprehensive detail. 

The translators have done their work well, and deserve 
the thanks of the Christian public. They were induced to 
undertake their task by considerations which they shall be 
allowed to state for themselves : 





“ This translation was undertaken because its authors knew of no work 
in English which precisely corresponded to it. The histories of Milner, 
Waddington, Stebbings, Hardwicke and Robertson, (Robinson’s,) and the 
translations of Mosheim, Neander, Dollinger, Thiersch, and Schaff, have 
severally specific merits; but many of them are incomplete as general his- 
tories; most of them were written so as to give undue prominence to some 
aspect of the characters and events of which they treat; and all of them are 
too large to be used either as manuals for the scholar, as text-books for the 
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instructor, or as compendiums for the general reader. Some attempts to 
supply the deficiency by Palmer, Timpson, Foulkes, Hinds, Goodrich and 
Ruter have met with no general acceptance. 


& * * * * * * * 


“The delay in the appearance of this work, has afforded many opportu- 
nities of learning how much this deficiency was appreciated by competent 
scholars in England and America. From the letters we have received and 
from public journals, we might present many testimonies, not only that such 
a work was needed, but that nothing in the literature of the present day 
was so likely to supply the deficiency, as a translation of the work we had 
announced. The style of our author is especially adapted to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind; his astonishing power of condensed expression—his esthetic, 
if not religious sympathies with every variety of intellectual and moral 
greatness—his skillful daguerreotypes of characters by means of the trans- 
mitted light of contemporary language—the delicate irony and genial 
humor which pervade his descriptions—the picturesque liveliness with which 
a single character or incident brings out the manners and spirit of an age— 
the precision with which his scientific arrangement is preserved—the critical 
judgment with which the minutest results of recent investigations are intro- 
duced—and the graceful proportion and animation with which the whole 
stands out before us—render his history attractive to all sorts of readers.” 


This is high, yet, we think, deserved praise. We wish 
we could agree with them as fully in what ‘follows; but we 
are compelled to qualify somewhat largely our assent to 
several of their specifications. 


‘ His is not merely a history of the hierarchy, of the nobility, or of great 
men, but of the Church. His descriptions therefore embrace especially 
traits of common life, the progress of the arts, and indications of advance- 
ment in social freedom. If his theological opinions do not quite coincide 
with our own, he seldom, at least in this work, obtrudes them upon our 
attention. His object seems to have been to maintain historical accuracy, 
rather than to exhibit his own opinions ; and if sometimes our favorite char- 
acters or views, do not appear in the light in which we have usually contem- 
plated them, his uniform impartiality and intelligence make us suspect our 
earlier judgments. None but those who observe the structure, rather than 
the particular dogmatic expressions of this work, will be likely to detect the 
author’s peculiar views, and such readers can afford to give them whatever 
consideration they deserve.” 


Now we do not doubt that this is a fair account of the 
impression which this great work has left upon the minds of 
the translators, nor that such will be the general impression 
of those who .read it, and are competent to judge of its 
merits in comparison with other works of its class. And 
yet with all our appreciation of this history—of the author’s 
elevated aims, and for the most part, admirable execution, 
we shall be compelled to point out some striking examples 
of failure in doing justice to the most vital facts of the his- 
tory, and more especially with regard to the Baptists. We 
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feel the more strictly bound to do this, from the cordial 
esteem we entertain for it as a whole. 

Dr. Hase divides the whole Christian era inst Three Ages, 
and each of these into Two Periods. I. Ancient Church 
History, until the establishment of the holy Roman Empire 
among the Germanic nations, 800: Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion in the ascendant, but gradually declining, partly on 
account of its own weakness, and partly because lost in the 
German nationality. ‘The First Period extends to the vic- 
tory of the Church under Constantine, 312; Establishment 
of the Church, and development of Catholicism in the 
midst of triumphant conflicts and sufferings. The Second 
Period exhibits the Church, on the one hand as the estab- 
lished Church of the empire, attending to the completion 
and establishment of her faith, and on the other striving to 
allay the storm of national migrations. II. Medieval Church 
History, until the Reformation, 1517: sway of Romano-Ger- 
manic Catholicism. The Third Period extends to the time 
when the papal despotism attains its greatest ascendency, 
under Innocent III., 1216: victory of the Papacy over all 
opposition. The Fourth Period presents us with the grad- 
ual decline of Catholicism, and some tokens of a coming 
reformation. III. Modern Church History, until the present 
time: conflict of Protestantism with Catholicism. The 
Fifth Period extends to the peace of Westphalia, 1648: 
partial victory of Protestantism, and the new determination 
of Catholicism. The Sixth Period shows us the conflict be- 
tween ecclesiastical usages and religious independence. 
This division is not only clear but highly significant. 

“The principal articles of the arrangement according to 
subjects are: 1. The territorial extension of the Church; 2. 
The constitution of the Church and its relation to the State; . 
3. The development of the Christian spirit, with respect to 
doctrine and science; 4. The popular life of the Church, 
and the system of public worship.” But this mechanical 
framework, the author justly observes, is formed only very 
gradually. That relation is always to be made most prom- 
inent which is really predominant in each age. After the 
Reformation the separate Churches form essential distinc- 
tions. 

Admitting the general correctness of this division and 
arrangement, we proceed to the aim and execution of the 
work. And we begin by remarking that he who undertakes 
to write the History of the Church ought, above all things, 
to have some just idea of the evangelical constitution and 
essential characteristics of the Church of Christ. This 
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point has been so fully discussed in an article on “ A Search 
for the Church” in the last number of this Review, that we 
may be content to refer to that article for a fundamental 
investigation of the New Testament idea, in its only legiti- 
mate source. And it is worthy of remark, that Dr. Hase in 
his original definition, derived from the: New Testament, 
gives essentially the same view. 


“The Church was originally founded by the Spirit which proceeded from 
Jesus, and was intended to embrace in its communion all the religious life 
derived from Him, or in connection with Him. All Churches and Sects com- 
prehended in this spiritual community, are only different manifestations of the 
same Spirit. ‘The Church stands in contrast with the World, when the latter 
is regarded as including all forms of life which are merely natural, and not 
of a religious character.. Especially does it thus stand contrasted with the 
State, viewed as the political organization of the people. This contrast, 
however, is only in particular relations, since the State also is a divine institu- 
tion, and the world was created by God, and is intended to be gradually 
me by the Church. Indeed the Church, in its character of the earthly 

ingdom of God, can never be fully set forth except in intimate connection 
. with the world.” 


Again, on the same page he says: 


“The Church is always in a progressive state ; i. ¢., it is striving to be a 
perpetual manifestation of the life of Christ in humanity. In other words, 
it.is always aiming to exhibit his life more and more perfectly, and ona 
more extensive scale, sometimes in conflict, and sometimes in connection 
with the world. Church History is a representation of the Church in this 
progressive state, by an exhibition of the facts which have occurred in its 
course.” 


Allowing for some vagueness in the language, this general 
definition of the Church and its distinctive relations is cor- 
rect, and were it only consistently carried out, in his History 
it would have given him a standard by which all the facts 
developed might be safely tried—a norm, which would in- 
stantly expose to censure and rebuke every degree of devia- 
tion arising, in any quarter, from age to age. 

Yet Dr. Hase (like most writers of his school) has soon 
fallen into very different ideas of the Church from any which 
is authorized by his own definition, or by the word of Christ. 
His latter historical idea is drawn from the prevailing sys- 
tems of his own country, and of Europe. It is really the 
world, in its organic relations to a certain form of religious 
belief and worship, established, or supported by the State, 
which he chiefly thinks of when he speaks of the Church— 
instead of a society of Christian believers, chosen of God 
and called out from the world by his Word and Spirit. 
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The religious organization, (Jewish as well as Heathen,) 
which then existed in connection with the State, is never called 
a Church by Christ, or his Apostles, but the World. Hence, 
he says to his disciples, “ Ye are not of the world, even as 
I am not of the world.” “If ye were of the world the 
world would love its own; but because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
doth the world hate you.” “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” “Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers ; for what fellowship hath righteousness with unright- 
eousness?” ‘These and similar passages explicitly point 
out the irreconcilable difference between the religious world, 
(for all were so formally,) circumcised and uncircumcised, 
on the one hand, and the Church of Christ, separated from it 
by the Word and Spirit of Christ, on the other. And this 
Church of Christ taken collectively as one body, from its 
unity of life in Christ its Head, is literally nothing more than 
the entire body of particular local Churches established by 
the Apostles, all under one common holy constitution, yet 
each complete and independent in itself, under law and 
responsibility to Christ alone, like the seven Churches in 
Asia. Such an idea asa National or State Church, ora 
Church of Christ composed mainly of the wnrenewed, is not 
found inthe New Testament, and is utterly repugnant to 
the very idea of the Church, unless indeed the entire popu- 
lation were first converted, and thus made “ fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God”—an event 
certainly not yet realized on earth. Yet Dr. Hase is so 
familiar with the idea of an organized National Church, 
that in his letter to the Translators, he uses the following 
remarkable language : 


“If [remember correctly, an attempt to translate my work was once made 
in England, but was abandoned¥on account of its supposed inconsistency 
with the views of the Established Church. You have doubtless considered 
how far this objection should prevail with reference to the Church of 
your country, if the numerous and varied communities which have pitched 
their tents under the banner of the stars and stripes may be truly spoken of 
asa single Church.” P. v. 


The doubt here expressed would be unworthy of notice 
if Dr. Hase were an ignorant or ordinary man; but he is 
really a liberal and large-hearted, as well as eminently 
learned man; and in the very next sentence we find him 
uttering his hopes of success in America, in these noble words ; 
which we willingly accept as characteristic of his aims: 
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“T trust, however, that among those who study history from a higher posi- 
tion than that of a party, an assimilation of views will gradually prevail 
respecting the silent opinions and facts which lie behind usin the past. I 
have at least honestly aimed to recognize in its proper light every element 
in any way drawn around our common Lord. -I have thus endeavored to 
approach as nearly as possible that exalted position from which the history 
of his Church will be regarded by Christ himself, not merely as the judge of 
quick and dead, but as the faithful Shepherd seeking the lost souls.” 


We have made these extracts from our author in order to 
do him full justice, so far as relates to the motives and views 
with which he has applied himself to his difficult and life- 
long task. And we again repeat, that we know not where 
to find another work on the same scale, of equal complete- 
ness, spirit, and comprehensiveness, embracing the entire 
history of the Church, in the sense in which the phrase is 
usually understood. If, then, we find urgent reason to com- 
plain of the representation he has given to certain bodies of 
dissenters from the dominant Church in ancient and modern 
times, including the Baptists, we wish it distinctly under- 
stood that we ascribe it not altogether to the want of good 
will, but as he himself observes in another case, to the neces- 
sity growing out of the difference of his ecclesiastical posi- 
tion. From his point of view it was impossible that he 
should do justice to the Baptists—as impossible as for Dr. 
Nevin himself to do them justice, because he regards them 
as in fundamental opposition to the whole traditional and 
national Church system. 

To show the operation of this single principle in the vol- 
ume before us, it is only necessary to look at the space given 
to the Baptists, the position assigned them, and the whole 
coloring thrown over the mode of representation. ‘To pass 
over entirely the ages prior to the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, we open to the Fifth Period, and find in the 
fourth chapter, under the head of “ Fanatics and Ultraists of 
the Reformation,” those subordinate ones, “Anabaplists as 
Fanatics,” and “Anabaptists as an orderly Community,” under 
which last head the whole vital movement of reformation con- 
nected with the name of, Menno from his day to our own, is 
dispatched in twenty-three lines under Period Sixth. But even 
this is quite tolerable in comparison with the account given of 
the English and American Baptists. Under Period Fifth, 
(from 1517 to 1648,) although we have an account of the Puri- 
tans and Independents in England, there is no mention made 
of the Baptists at all. Their labors, their sufferings, their mar- 
tyr zeal, and powerful protestations on behalf of liberty of con- 
science, in which they anticipated all other denominations, 
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and the documents of which, republished by the Hansford 
Knollys Society, form one of the noblest volumes of any age 
of the world, are all passed over as if they had no existence. 
John Robinson has a niche in Dr. Hase’s temple of Church 
History, but no place is found for John Smyth, Leonard 
Busher, or ‘Thomas Helwis, or John Canne, his able Baptist 
compeers. George Fox and John Wesley are duly honored, 
but Henry Jesse and John Tombes, and Milton, and Bun- 
yan, and De Laune, have no memorial. William Penn has 
all the credit of first opening in the new world an asylum for 
liberty of conscience, but Roger Williams, his predecessor 
and equal, if not his superior, is not even named. And this 
is historical impartiality! Nor is thisall. Whenin the Siath 
Period, (1648 to 1854,) Dr. Hase comes for the first time to 
notice the Baptists of England, under the subordinate head 
of “ Old and New Sects,” nine little lines suffice him to tell 
the whole story of their origin, (incorrectly assigned to 1630,) 
growth, principles, labors, sufferings, successes, literature, mis- 
sionary enterprise, and vital moral influence onthe Church 
and in the world. “ To tell the whole story,’ did we say? 
Nay, to slur and mar it all over in the following caricature: 


“The Baptists of England and North America had their origin principally 
among the Independents (since 1630.) The largest portion adhere strictly 
to Calvinistic orthodoxy and discipline, but a part are Arminians, (General 
Baptists,) and some have no ecclesiastical discipline (!) Some minor com- 
munities among them have originated in some instances, from the adoption 
ef the Jewish Sabbath, (Sabbatarians;) in others, from their inculcating 
opposition to the Slave Trade, as a religious duty, (Emancipationists ;) and 
still in others, from the principle of abstinence from all controversies on the 
ordinary orthodox doctrines, (Christians.”) 


It will be observed that this is the whole—absolutely, the 
whole—that is said by our author, of the Baptists in Great 
Britain and North America together; and said by a great 
and good man living in the nineteenth century, who has 
devoted his life mainly to the study of the facts pertaining 
to Church History, and who in this text book, has borne 
away the palm of learning and accuracy from every compet- 
itor; ofa man who says with the utmost seriousness, “ I‘have 
at least honestly aimed to recognize in its proper light, every 
element in any way drawn around our common Lord.” And this 
is all the recognition vouchsafed to the denomination of Bun- 
yan, and Keach, and Gill, and Fuller, and Foster, and Hall, 
and Carey,and Ward, and Marsham, and Yates, and Judson ; 
by a Church historian, occupying the summit of,modern cul- 
ture and intelligence, and who solemnly avows that he has 
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“endeavored to approach as nearly as _ possible, that exalted 
position from which the history of his Church will be regarded 
by Christ himself. not merely as the Judge of quick and dead, 
but as the faithful Shepherd seeking the lost souls!” Did we 
not allow for an ecclesiastical beam in the eye of the au- 
thor, this language would to our ears sound much like sol- . 
emn mockery.” How rich in all holy virtues, sacrifices, and 
in all good works, must the history of the Church be, when 
it can allow to such a body of Christians no other mention 
than this; when it can afford to dismiss in nine little lines, all 
that has been accomplished for mankind, by the entire Bap- 
tist denomination for the last two hundred years! 

It is no wonder after this, that we find in immediate con- 
nexion with the foregoing account of the Baptists in England 
and North America, the following brief and contemptuous 
reference to the Baptists of Germany; although Dr. Hase 
gives five pages to the Ronge movement, which he confesses 
is now dead, while Oncken’s is alive and growing: 


‘‘In Germany, persons sometimes become Baptists from pietistic scruples, 
or from some religious extravagances, (!) and a few small congregations have 
here and there been baptized by the English missionary Oncken, of Ham- 
burg, (since 1834.)” 


And this is said in 1854, and in a text-book prepared for 


the world! Our readers need not be told that Mr. Oncken is 
a native German that was not sent from England, and is no 
more an English missionary than Dr. Hase himself. 

But we shall perhaps be reminded that there is in this vol- 
ume another mention of the Baptists in the United States, 
furnished by the translators, with the consent of the author; 
and that it contains a much more complete account of them, 
written upon the spot. We have not forgotten the fact, and 
that our readers who have not the book, may judge of its 
impartiality and accuracy, we shall here give it in connexion 
with the account of the Methodists of this country, prepared 
by the same intelligent gentlemen: 


“ The Methodists have adopted the doctrine and discipline of the English 
Wesleyan connection, with no essential change. Their Episcopacy is not 
ar use but presbyterian, since its powers originate in, and are continued 

y the eldership, and its duties are simply to preside in the Conferences, to 
station the elders and preachers, to ordain bishops and deacons, to travel 
through the connection, and to oversee the spiritual concerns of the Church. 
They have been especially successful in reaching and reclaiming the great 





* Under the head of Missionary Societies, Dr. Hase begins with the London Mis- 
sionary 1796, thus ignoring the Baptist mission of 1792. 
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masses of society, ig carrying the truth in its living power to even the most 
retired districts; and though they were the last to commence their labors, 
seventy years have been suflicient for them to become the most numerous class 
of Protestant Christians in the United States. Their ardent zeal, their active 
energy, their numerous institutions of learning, their earnest literature, and 
their thorough system of polity, must exert a powerful influence upon the 
future character of the nation. A division nearly corresponding with the 
geographical boundary between the Northern and Southern States, has taken 
place within their Church on account of slavery; and a number of frag- 
ments have fallen away from it on account of its government and discipline ; 
but its general usefulness and stability have not been apparently impaired.” 


This is a glowing, perhaps somewhat flattering, but on 
the whole faithful picture of American Methodists, such as 
we might expect from the gentlemen at Carlisle. Butcan the 
same be said of the following picture of American Baptists? 


“ The Baptists follow next (to the Congregationalists) in the order of time, 
(1639 ;) and if we include under the appellation, all who deny the validity 
of baptism except by immersion and on the professed faith of the subject, they 
must be regarded as the most numerous denomination but one in the United 
States. With but few exceptions, they are rigidly Calvinistie in doctrine, 
but they agree with, and even exceed the Congregationalists in their rejec- 
tion of all human authority in matters of faith, and in their practical main- 
tenance of the independence of the congregations. ‘They, however, have 
their occasional Councils, their Associations for small districts, their Conven- 
tions for States, and until the recent separation of the Northern and Southern 
sections, a ‘l'riennial General Convention for the whole nation. A large 
number of Baptist Churches are never represented beyond their district As- 
sociations, and differ from their brethren on many important articles of faith 
and practice. Many minor sects have seceded from the general fellowship, 
on the ground of questions connected with the Sabbath, missions to the 
heathen, the nature of the faith and obedience to be professed before baptism, 
and the general doctrines of religion. Of late years, some portions of this 
denomination have done much to redeem their order from the reproach of 
indifference to education, and they have now under their control fourteen 
colleges and eight theological seminaries.” 


The space occupied by these two historical portraits is 
about the same, and the point to which we wish to direct 
attention is solely that of their comparative accuracy of out- 
line and coloring. Admitting the fairness of the former, it 
gives us the more pain to say that the latter is no portrait at 
all, but a caricature. Within the brief compass of twenty 
lines, we detect eight or ten erroneous representations, and in 
the parts which are true in fact, there is no regard to the true 
proportions or the proper coloring. The definition is first 
extended so ludicrously far, as to take in both the Quakers 
and the Mormons; and this apparently, in order to make 
them out to be, with one exception, the most numerous body 
of Christians in the United States, when it is well known by 
all who know anything of religious statistics, that the regu- 

37 
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lar associated Baptists alone, are more than, thrice as numer- 
ous as any other body of Christians in this country, with that 
single exception of the Methodists; and this, notwithstand- 
ing their standard of vital church qualifications, is higher than 

most others. It is not true that “ with few exceptions they 
are rigidly Calvinistic,” since the almost universal belief may 
be called a moderate Calvinism, quickened by a warm evan- 
gelical spirit, and rarely rising above the Scriptural elevation 
of Andrew Fuller. It is not true “that a large number of 
Baptist churches, [as distinguished from the “ minor sects,”| 
differ from their brethren on many important articles of faith 
and practice.” No body of Christians, even those subscrib- 
ing a common creed, are more unanimous in faith and prac- 
tice than the Baptists of the United States. All their differ- 
ences are mere passing trifles to those vital questions which 
agitate and threaten some other denominations. Neither is 
it true that “ many minor sects have seceded from the general 
fellowship,” since with one or two exceptions, these “ sects” 
originated abroad, and were never “in the general fellowship” 
of the associated Baptists. Itis not true that merely “some 
portions of this denomination” promote education. The 
movement is at least quite as general as among the Metho- 
dists, as will appear from comparison of their respective insti- 
tutions of learning. Instead of fourteen colleges and eight 
theological seminaries under their control, (in 1855, the date 
of this work,) the Baptist Almanac of last year gives a list of 
twenty-five colleges and ten theological institutions—a dif- 
ference of some consequence—and the number is increased 
this year. Female seminaries also, of the highest grade, and 
with rich endowments, besides innumerable denominational 
academies, are found all over the country, not less than a 
hundred in all, which at least proves that the movement in 
favor of education among American Baptists is universal, 
and full of promise for the future. Thus, we see in the whole 
statement a want of accuracy, which is really inexcusable in 
gentlemen residing in this country, with all the means of 
knowledge at their command, especially in preparing a manual 
and text-book of this character. Nor isthisall. There isno 
glow of spiritual life in the picture thus inaccurately drawn. 
Compared with that given of the Methodists, it is not only 
caricatured, but it is perfectly corpse-like. No light of love 
beams from its eye; no voice of power issues from its lips; 
no breath of heaven animates its cold and lifeless form. It 
is quite a relief to turn to such a book as Dr. Baird’s “ Relig- 
ion in America,” where there is, at least so far as the Baptist 
ministry is concerned, the generous acknowledgment, that 
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“it comprehends a body of men, who in point of talents, 
learning and eloquence, as well as devoted piety, have no 
superiors in the country.” And we may add, no body of 
Christians in this country has done, or is now doing more to 
spread vital evangelical piety. None are more free, yet 
united; none more conservative, yet progressive ; none more 
strict in discipline, yet none advancing more rapidly by reg- 
ular annual increase, though less by emigration from abroad, 
than most others; none more willing to acknowledge that 
their prosperity is the unmerited gift of God, who will have 
mercy upon whom He will have mercy, and to render to Him 
all the glory through Jesus Christ. 

But enough. We can but fervently hope that both Dr. 
Hase and his translators may see reason to correct and 
enlarge their accounts of the Baptists, in a future edition of 
this work. Both truth and charity demand it. We, indeed, 
as Baptists, may smile at the littleness of such obvious ill 
treatment; but there is in it a radical wrong, and most read- 
ers, less acquainted with our real history, will be left under 
the power of the most false and injurious impressions. Ina 
work of science, we must repeat it, such misrepresentations 
are inexcusable. 

We were struck with a remark made by a writer in the 
January number of this Review, on the necessity of impar- 
tiality in any man who shall undertake to write a general 
history of the Church of Christ. “ Let us have from no quar- 
ter whatever,” he says, “a history of the Church of Christ, 
written in the interest of any particular denomination or 
party.” We fully agree with this sentiment, and add, “ Let 
us have no more histories of the Church of Christ written in 
the interest of any general denomination or party, though 
it may be that of the vast majority of nominal Christians.” 
Whether such entire impartiality is possible among imper- 
fect men may be a question; but one thing is, we think, be- 
yond question, that every church history of any scientific or 
even popular pretension hitherto, (with perhaps the exception 
of those of Jones of England, and Goodrich of our own coun- 
try,) has been written in the interest of pedobaptism, and most 
of them in the interest of national church establishments, en- 
forced by pains and penalties; and of late, also, we are 
grieved to say, some in the interests of a sacramental re- 
ligion. Even those who seem to begin in a more free his- 
torical spirit, like Mosheim, and concede that the church of 
the first centuries occupied substantially Baptist ground, and 
record with censure the growth of superstition and moral 
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corruption, fail to trace it to its true causes, in a departure 
from the original constitution of church membership, and a 
consequent decay of the evangelical doctrine and spirit. 
While the internal vital condition of the church continued 
sound, she was able to throw off the morbid elements of the 
world, and spread all around her a fresh and healing power. 
But when through the introduction of lifeless members, by 
indiscriminate and unconscious baptisms, the majority be- 
came formal or fanatical, the way was prepared for every 
worldly connection and corruption. Thus, secession for the 
sake of Scriptural purity, became an imperative duty of the 
time, and the guilt of schism remained with the dominant 
party. But this fundamental distinction, though allowed by 
Mosheim in regard to the Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
who were sustained by the civil powers, is uniformly denied 
by him to all other and earlier Reformers. His sympathies 
always attach themselves to the prevalent party. He may 
admit the evil, to some extent at least; he may denounce it 
in strong terms of detestation ; but still in effect, he fol- 
lows the multitude to do evil. The Church, with him, is 
The Church, the great Catholic Church, the Imperial Church, 
even while he protests against the vices of the people, and 
the violent usurpations of the clergy and of the Popes of 
Rome. Every Reformer, from the fourth century onward, if 
he departs from the reigning establishment, is regarded as a 
fanatical schismatic, who ought in some way to be put down. 
Thus, it fares alike with Donatus, Aerius, Jovinian and Vig- 
ilantius, men of whom the world was not worthy, to say 
nothing of the Novatians, the Paulicians, the Paterines and 
the Petrobrusians. 

Nor is this the fault of Dr. Mosheim alone. Even Nean- 
der—“clarum et venerabile nomen”—is not an exception. 
Strenuously as he opposes the apostolic origin of pedobap- 
tism, and clearly as he points out its tendency to subvert the 
evangelical life-principle of justification by faith, yet his op- 
position dies away after it is once generally introduced at 
the close of the fourth century. . It is with him no longer a 
question of divine authority, involving a principle of life or 
death to the church and to the souls of men; it is a matter 
of “ historic development,” and he finds “ the germ” of it ina 
single passage of that very apostle, whom, above all others, 
he says would have opposed it in the beginning! Thus, a 
fundamental question of the Christian economy—a plain 
matter of right or wrong—is first denounced as wrong, and 

hen afterwards, acquiesced in as right, in the altered condi- 
tion of the Church. It is astonishing to witness this self- 
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contradiction in so great and good a man, and sad to trace 
its effects upon the subsequent form and coloring of his 
matchless history. And this is still more sad in its connec- 
tion with his historical acquiescence in the state establish- 
ment of religion under Constantine and his successors, as if 
it were entirely justified by the circumstances, to give to 
the Church of Christ an earthly Head, to make the acts of 
episcopal councils identical with the laws of the state, and 
conscientious dissent from a prescribed creed, in the smallest 
matter of human phraseology, at once a schism and a crime! 
It is painful to perceive the sum total of the effects of such 
errors in a mind so essentially pure and liberal as Neander’s. 
It has unconsciously perverted many important portions of 
his great history. Facts of striking significance, attested by 
the highest contemporary authority, and eminently honorable 
to Christianity—for example, the testimony borne by the his- 
torian Socrates to the purity, progress, and high culture of 
the Cathari, or Novatians, of the fourth and fifth centuries— 
are passed over by Neander, as if not belonging to the “ His- 
tory of the Christian Religion.” Other facts are unwittingly 
misrepresented ; as for example, the history of the Cuthari, in 
the Middle Ages, who are confounded with the very Gnos- 
tics and Manichees, whom they denounced with abhorrence, 
as if it were conceivable that the exalted virtues they dis- 
played through so many centuries of alternate prosperity and 
bloody persecutions, could spring from an anti-evangelical 
creed, and not from their professed and diligent study of the 
word of God. Indeed, the entire history and character of these 
pure churches, and their steady opposition, on New Testa- 
ment principles, to pedobaptism, find no legitimate represent- 
ation in the pages of his great history. 

To whom then shall we look for a historian that will 
lovingly study their character, and seek to do them the even- 
handed justice that has been denied so long by Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic writers? Can we hope it will 
be done by Dr. Schaff? Alas, ten years ago he fully revealed 
in his Inaugural Address, at Mercersburg—the most mas- 
terly production of the kind ever written in this country— 
his antagonistic position. And the first volume of his 
Church History, as we have more recently seen, with all its 
admirable piety, evangelical tone, rich scholarship, philosoph- 
ical depth and vigor of execution, is deeply tainted with 
false principles on the theory of the Church, and of the 
Christian Sacraments. Candid in many things—willingly 
conceding that immersion is the essential and original idea 
of baptism—he yet devotes a whole chapter to the de- 
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fence of infant baptism as a scriptural ordinance—in direct 
opposition to the concessions of Mosheim, Neander, Hagen- 
bach, Bunsen, and others of the first scholars of the age 
in the land of scholars—a dark omen of what we are to 
expect in his future volumes, so far as this feature of his 
History is concerned. In vain has the writer referred to 
above generously sought, in this Review, to palliate this whole 
class of errors; by saying that Dr. Schaff “ has not intention- 
ally written in the interest of any denomination or sect.” 
We freely admit this. We fully believe its truth. We 
yield to none in our hearty appreciation of the great and 
noble qualities of Dr. Schaff, nor do we believe him capable 
of intentionally perverting the truth. But of what other 
pious historian may not this be said? But is the injurious 
effect of error the less for being unintentional? Is it not 
really intensified, extended and prolonged by its subtle asso- 
ciation with the finest qualities of mind and heart—with 
the fame of learning, the fascination of genius, the refine- 
ments of modern philosophy, and the rich flow of Christian 
affections ? . 

What we want then—and it is one of the deepest wants 
of our age—is a History or THE Cuurcn or Carist, 
written throughout from a purely New Testament stand- 
point, and in the interest of no sect or party, but of Christ 
alone. We want something not less comprehensive than 
Hase; not less learned than Schaff; not less evangelical 
than Neander; not less genial, rich, scientific and popular 
‘han they, yet free from the false churchmanship, and 
false philosophy of history, which more or less deeply infect 
them all, and destroy the impartiality at which they aim. 
We want a work which may be in some measure worthy to 
be called “The Constitutional History of the Church of 
Christ” from the beginning until now; which availing itself 
lovingly of all the products of past research, shall go beyond 
them in an independent, free and fearless spirit; which shall 
grapple firmly with original documents and modern represen- 
tations of facts, in the calmness of true science, and the 
communion of pure hearts; which shall, as far as possible, 
fill up chasms, supply omissions, remove distortions, unravel 
contradictions, trace connections whose clues have been lost 
in the entanglements of time or-party spirit; distinguish 
with an impartial eye, in doubtful cases, between the true 
and the false, the genuine and the corrupted, the proved and 
the not proved, the simple and the exaggerated in the mode 
of recital, together with the right and the wrong, and their 
strange mixtures often in the progress of events and the 
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development of characters and institutions, as judged by 
the New Testament standard. The time calls aloud for 
such a History. Could it be once executed ably and impar- 
tially, it may be safely left to the power of truth and the 
favor of God, to make its own way in the world; sure, like 
the Church of Christ itself, eventually to triumph. 

Nor do we think lightly of another desirable work, of less 
magnitude and of more specific character—we mean a His- 
TORY OF THE Baptists, from the beginning until now. 
We wish to see a work on a different scale and more com- 
prehensive plan than any we now possess under that name; 
more general than Crosby, Ivimey and Backus—more com- 
plete than Robinson ; more critical than Orchard; more full 
in development, more original in investigation, more ample 
in authorities, more philosophical in treatment, more flowing 
in narrative, more strictly chronological, and yet more richly 
descriptive in character and details than Duncan—however 
valuable these may be. 

Let us explain. We do not propose for one moment to 
rest the vindication of Baptist principles on such a History. 
Baptist principles stand or fall with the Bible alone. If 
conformed to that divine standard, they are legitimate ; if 
not, no historical succession from the Apostolic age to the 
present can make them so. The historical succession of the 
modern Jews, from Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, does not 
prove them to be the people of God, while they obstinately 
reject his incarnate Son; neither does the historical succes- 
sion of the Romish Hierarchy from the time of the first 
Clement, prove their presumptuous claim to Apostolicity of 
character. How significant was the Apostolic warning 
to the primitive Church in the city of Rome, where the 
Hierarchy now boasts of Apostolic succession; of infalli- 
bility, of eternity, of inalienable place in the favor of God— 
“if thou continue in his goodness; otherwise thou also shalt 
be cut off” Of what avail was the ordination of Christ 
himself to the apostate Judas? Even if Paul’s own hands 
had been laid upon the head of Hymeneus and Philetus, 
could that legitimate their departure from the Apostolic 
faith? No creed, no order, no act of any number or suc- 
cession of men claiming to be the Church, can be valid, if it 
involves a want of conformity to the commission of Christ ; 
but a clear conformity to that commission would give valid- 
ity to an act though branded with an anathema by any 
Church in Christendom, or by them all combined. Christ is 
the Head of all authority and power, as well as the fountain 
of grace, and to be “subject to him in all things” is the best 
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title that any body of men can advance to be Ais Church. In 
a word, all hold that conformity to the New ‘Testament 
order legitimates historical sucession ; but no historical suc- 
cession can legitimate a deviation from that order, much 
less a subversion of it. 

It is not then to prove our claim to Apostolic descent that 
we want a History of the Baptist Churches from the first 
age until now. No Baptist entertains so absurd a notion, if 
indeed he be worthy of the name. And we must be allowed 
to express our unfeigned surprise that such a notion should 
be imputed by any among us, because we call for a complete 
and continuous History of our Churches from the days of 
the Apostles. We say, “from the days of the Apostles,” be- 
cause our very belief in the substantial conformity of our 
Churches to those instituted by the Apostles, is the ground 
on which we call ourselves Baptists. We take no other 
standard. We must therefore in all sincerity, candor and 
consistency, and in charity with all mankind, believe that 
the Churches of the Apostolic age were fundamentally the 
same in faith, spirit and order, as those who now are distin- 
guished by the modern appellation of Baptists. We have 
evidence also that can not be denied—that is even conceded 
by many of our ablest opponents—that infant baptism was 
unknown for full two centuries after Christ, and hence that 
no Pedo-Baptist denomination as such, whatever now be its 
magnitude, piety, wealth or intelligence, can connect itself 
with the Apostolic age, without making a desperate histor- 
ical leap over a chasm at least two centuries broad; a 
leap more desperate, we venture to say, than any required in 
tracing the history of Baptist Churches even through the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. 

Let not the desirableness of such a History of the Bap- 
tists as we describe, be prejudiced by any dogmatism of our 
opponents, or any unfounded insinuation of sinister designs. 
Above all, let not the whole question be prejudged, by boldly 
affirming that such a History is impossible. Yet, we are 
sorry to say, that this has been done recently by one of our 
own brethren, and in the January number of this very Review. 
The passage to which we refer is found at the close of a 
review of Dr. Schaff’s History of the Church, and no doubt 
expresses the opinion of at least one of our own writers: 
“ Though Baptists,” he says, “and attached for the time in 
which we live to this division of our Lord’s followers, we must 
yet say that we know of no assumption more arrogant, and 
more destitute of proper historic support, than that which 
claims to be able to trace the distinct and unbroken existence of 
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a Church substantially Baptist from the time of the Apostles 
down to our own.” Perhaps we do not understand the pre- 
cise meaning of our brother in these words. Perhaps by “a 
Church substantially Baptist,” he means only a single Church 
fixed in one unchanged locality, as at Jerusalem, Antioch, 
or Rome. If this be his meaning we shall not dispute with 
him; only we must be permitted to remark, that this is 
rather a grave way of saying a very insignificant thing, and 
that perhaps not one in a thousand will so understand him. 
But if he means, what his words seem properly to denote, 
taken in their whole connection—that no traces can be found 
of Churches substantially Baptist, throughout the centuries 
that connect Cyprian of Carthage with Martin Luther— 
then we must be permitted to take issue with him. Who is 
he, or what is the extent of his knowledge, that he should 
be qualified to speak on such a question, in this style of 
oracular authority? Men who have gone deeper than any 
others into the investigation—for instance, Robinson, of 
Cambridge—reached a very different conclusion. 

We hold in our possession at this moment a letter received 
from one of the most distinguished scholars of our denom- 
ination—one too that has filled the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History—who thus freely and forcibly expresses his views of 
the opinion advanced by the Reviewer. “'The:language is 
exaggerated and offensive, and far more ‘arrogant’ than the 
assumption to which it is applied. I can see nothing re- 
sembling ‘arrogance,’ in the supposition that a body of 
Christian disciples holding substantially the views of the 
Baptist Churches of the present day, may be historically 
traced from the timesof the Apostles. They may have 
taken different names at different periods. The mere name 
amounts to little or nothing in such a historical view, and it 
is puerile to hang an objection on such a shadow. The 
thing itself would constitute the object of historical investi- 
gation. On the ground that the Baptist Churches conform 
substantially in their doctrines and practices to the Apostolic 
Churches,” (which the Reviewer of course admits,) “we 
must either suppose that there has been a Christian people 
existing in every age from the Apostolic to the present, char- 
acterized by the same doctrines and practices ; or that there 
were periods in the intervening history when Apostolic faith 
and practice had absolutely no representative on the face of 
the earth. Are we prepared to take the latter alternative ? 
Have there been such hiatuses in the history of true Chris- 
tianity? No Church, no Christian people, to uphold the 
standard of a pure gospel, and bear witness to the truth as 
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it is in Jesus amid a perverse and crooked generation? 
What then becomes of the Saviour’s promise? Reasoning 
a priori, we must infer, I think, that there must be a contin- 
uous line of witnesses to the truth, not only as individuals, 
but as organized bodies, keeping the faith originally delivered 
to the saints, and practicing the ordinances as instituted by 
the great Head. It can not then be ‘arrogant,’—nay, it is a 
duty we owe to the truth, to go into a careful and thorough 
investigation of historical sources, to find out if possible, 
. such an uninterrupted line of witnesses. 

“ It must be remembered that the great writers on the His- 
tory of the Church would not be likely to turn such mate- 
rials to the best account if they actually exist, and would be 
predisposed to ignore them. It is a desideratum to have a 
History of Christianity written from the high stand-point of 
Apostolic faith and practice, as preserved and perpetuated in 
the earth,—from original historic documents. Such a history 
has never been written. I believe the materials for such a 
history do exist, and if they could but be exhumed and 
brought to light, a great service would be rendered to the 
cause of evangelical truth. 

“1 do therefore entirely repudiate the view presented in 
regard to this matter in the Christian Review (of last Jan- 
uary.) We do not indeed need such a history,to substan- 
tiate our claim on the ground of ‘Apostolic succession, to be 
considered legitimate successors of the primitive Churches, 
but it would be a glorious memento of the never-failing 
promise of our adorable Head.” 

These, we think, are sober and seasonable remarks. We 
submit them to our readers, believing that, brief as they are, 
they go to the root of the matter, and will approve them- 
selves to every intelligent impartial mind. “We speak as 
unto wise men: judge ye what we say.” 
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Art. VIL—BAPTIZED FOR THE DEAD." 


1 Cor. 15 : 29, “ Else what shall they do who are baptized 
for the dead,” &c. 


In applying the rules of interpretation to this passage, an 
important step in the process appears to us to have been 
overlooked. It is the design of the present article, to bring 
this omission to notice. 

‘The first step in the process of interpretation is, to as- 
certain the literal sense of the words. In this text, there are 
three words on which the meaning depends. 

Baatitouevo literally signifies immersed. 'The immersion 
denoted by this word, may be gentle or forcible, temporary 
or permanent. Its use for gentle and temporary immersion, 
may be exemplified by the instances in which it is employed 
for Christian baptism. Its use for forcible and permanent 
immersion, may be seen in the following example from Lu- 
cian, as quoted by Carson: “ He would drive him from the 
bank, and plunge [fuzritoiro] him headlong, so that he would 
not be able to lift up his head above water. 

‘Yneg—the primary signification of this preposition is, over. 
With the genitive, of place where, i. e., the place over or 
above which any thing is or moves, without immediate 
contact; e. g., of rest over—“of motion over;” Robinson’s 
Lexicon. 

Nexoov—dead. 

The second step is, to combine the literal signification, 
if practicable, into an intelligible phrase or sentence. No 
incongruity exists, in the present case, to prevent such a com- 
bination. ‘The phrase, who are immersed over the dead, is 
intelligible. 

The third step is, to try whether the literal sense, as thus 





* The above article from the pen of one of our most excellent and learned con- 
tributors, presents an ingenious view of the meaning of the much disputed passage 
to which it refers. The more natural interpretation, however, which makes 
the expression “ for the dead,” an ellipsis, to be filled up, on common principles 
of interpretation, with the thought or word chiefly occupying the mind of the 
writer, namely, the resurrection, we deem preferable. ‘Else what shall they do 
that are baptized for the (resurrection) of the dead?’ The preposition érep, will 
bear the rendering of, on account of, or with reference to, (see Robinson on the word ; ) 
so that freely rendered, the passage may read thus: “ Else what shall they do 
that are baptized with reference to the resurrection of the dead, if the dead rise not 
at all?’”’ This harmonizes with other passages of Scripture which intimate that 
baptism is a symbol and pledge of the resurrection of the dead. Enpiror. 
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made out, will accord with the context, and the design of 
the author. Many learned men have supposed that it 
does, and that the text refers to the administration of Chris- 
tian baptism over the graves of deceased saints. But it 
is an objection to this interpretation, that the existence of 
such a custom as is supposed,‘can not be proved ; and more- 
over, if it did exist to some extent, it is improbable that Paul 
would have founded an argument on a usage which was 
without divine authority, and which was not recommended 
either by necessity or utility. If it be decided, that this inter- 
pretation is unsatisfactory, we must proceed to 

The fourth step—but what is it? Must we abandon 
our combination of the literal sense, and make out a new 
combination, by substituting a tropical sense of some one of 
the words, instead of the literal? Let us observe the method 
adopted in another case. 

Suppose that the words of Christ in John 4 : 32, are to be 
interpreted. We proceed regularly, as follows: 1. We as- 
certain the literal sense of the words: fowow, food; gaye, 
to eat. 2. We combine these senses into an intelligible 
phrase, food to eat. 3. We try whether this combination of 
literal senses, accords with the context, and the design of 
the speaker: “I have food to eat, that ye know not of.” 
The disciples so understood their Master; for they said, 
“ Hath any man brought him aught to eat?” But we have 
proof, in the subsequent remarks of Christ, that they misinter- 
preted his language, and therefore, 4. We must take another 
step in order to arrive at the true meaning. But what is 
that step? Do we abandon one combination, food to eat, and 
make out a new one, by uniting a tropical sense of one word 
with the literal sense of the other? Notso. We hold fast 
the combination, and treat it as if it were a single word ; and, 
having ascertained that its literal sense does not accord with 
Christ’s design, we seek a figurative meaning of the undi- 
vided combination, which will satisfy this demand. By this 
method, we arrive at the true interpretation of the words. 
Nor is the procedure arbitrary, or adapted merely to this 
single case; but it is founded on correct principles of herme- 
neutics. ‘The fact that the words readily coalesce in their 
literal sense, gives rise to the presumption that the speaker 
or writer saw their congruity, and framed his sentence with 
reference to it. On this presumption, it becomes the duty of 
the interpreter to hold fast the combination which they nat- 
urally form, until he has fully satisfied himself, that it will 
avail nothing towards the accomplishment of his object. 

The same method should be adopted, in interpreting the 
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passage now under consideration. This is the fourth step 
now to be taken. If, when we have made trial of it, no 
satisfactory result be obtained, we may then abandon our 
combination, and seek the sense in another way: but the ex- 
perience of others, who have gone from this point in every 
possible direction, in search of the true meaning, and have 
found nothing satisfactory, ought to make us willing to sur- 
vey well the ground on which we stand, and not to leave it 
until driven by necessity. 

What figurative meaning can be given to the phrase, 
immersed over the dead, which will accord with the context 
and the design of the writer? The word immersed suggests 
the idea of a collection of water, sufficiently deep for the 
purpose of immersion. Such a collection of water was a 
well-known figure of affliction, as may be seen in Psalm 69: 
2-14, “I am come into deep water;” “ Let me be delivered 
out of deep waters.” This figure was used by the Saviour, 
when he said, “ I have a baptism to be baptized with,” Luke 
12:50; or, as it is rendeted by Dr. Campbell, “I have an 
immersion to undergo;” and also, when he predicted the 
sufferings which his disciples were to endure: “ Ye shall be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with.” These 
facts lead to the conclusion, that, if a figurative interpreta- 
tion of the phrase, immersed over the dead, can be made out, 
it will probably be found to refer to afflictions, some such 
afflictions as the sufferings unto death which Christ and his 
followers underwent, from the hands of those who sought to 
extirpate his religion. An examination of the chapter in 
which the passage stands, favors this conclusion; for in it, 
the death of Christ, and the sufferings and death of his fol- 
lowers, are prominent topics. “Christ died for our sins.” 
“Tf Christ be preached that he rose from the dead.” “If 
Christ be not risen [from the dead,” ]—* then they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” “If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most misera- 
ble.” “ But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.” “ Why stand we in jeop- 
ardy every hour?” ‘ “I die daily.” “If after the manner of 
men | have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth 
it me, if the dead rise not?” All these quotations present one 
subject, which stands in close connection with the text under 
consideration; and the words, “the dead,” in the phrase 
which we are laboring to interpret, show its connection 
with the subject, and direct to the proper explication of the 
figure. 3 

e What has been said, may give us some confidence that our 
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inquiries are moving .in the right direction: but the figure has 
not yet been made out. We have before our imagination, 
the deep water, the immersion of Christ in it, and the im- 
mersion of his followers who suffered after his example. 
Thus far, the picture was drawn by the divine Master himself. 
Paul, we may well suppose, had often contemplated it, when 
enduring his manifold afflictions; and it had probably been 
often exhibited to the Corinthian Christians, by those in- 
spired teachers, to whom the Holy Ghost had brought the 
discourse of Christ to remembrance. But as thus drawn 
and exhibited, it was not suited to the apostle’s present pur- 
pose. It was adapted to the true doctrine and faith of Chris- 
tianity ; to the belief that Christ rose from the dead, and that 
the martyrs in his cause left the scenes of their sufferings for 
his immediate presence on high. Paul needed to have the 
picture accommodated to a different hypothesis: “ What shall 
they do, who are immersed over the dead, IF THE DEAD RISE 
not?” Qn the supposition that the dead rise not, where 
must Christ be exhibited in the picture? Where, but at the 
bottom of the deep water? He has gone down, to rise no 
more. Where those who have “fallen asleep in Christ?” 
They also have perished. ‘They have gone down to the bot- 
tom, with their Master; and are to be exhibited in the picture, 
as lying with him, a mass of lifeless bodies. Over these 
dead, the act of immersion is performed, at the place from 
which they have descended; and Paul asks, with what pros- 
pect? What is to be expected, but that they who are thus 
undergoing immersion, shall follow those who have gone be- 
fore them, and be added to the company ofthe dead? “What 
shall they do who are immersed [3uarZéweror, present. tense, 
receiving or undergoing immersion| over the dead, if the dead 
rise not! ‘There is still another addition to be made to the 
picture. The water has its shore or bank; and here the dis- 
ciples who have not yet been called to the immediate suffer- 
ing of martyrdom, are portrayed, gazing on the spectacle, and 
waiting for their turn. “ Why stand we in jeopardy every 
hour?” 

The fourth step has been taken; and a figurative inter- 
pretation has been obtained, which appears to us to accord 
with the apostle’s design. It illustrates the absurdity of per- 
severing in the Christian profession, in the face of danger 
and death, if there is no hope of a future life. So far as we 
know, this interpretation has never before been proposed ; 
and all that we claim for it is, that interpreters are bound, by 
the rules of their art, to give it a candid consideration. 

Objections doubtless may be raised. On two which 
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have occurred to our mind, as specially worthy of consider- 
ation, we shall offer some remarks. 

1. It may be objected, that the preposition zee is no where 
else, in the New ‘Testament, used in its local sense, over. 

This objection lies equally against the literal interpreta- 
tion, which supposes a reference to the administration of bap- 
tism over the graves of deceased saints: yet many learned 
men have adopted this interpretation, or have rejected it on 
ground different from that taken in this objection. Winer 
says, “It [sveg] occurs in the New Testament, only in a 
tropical sense; unless 1 Cor. 15: 29, be translated, to per- 
mit themselves to be baptized over the dead. The interpre- 
tation depends on archeology.”* We have here the decis- 
ion of this eminent critic, that the preposition may be 
rightly rendered over; in this passage; and that the objec- 
tion now under consideration, does not decide against the 
literal interpretation. Of course, it can not decide against 
the figurative interpretation founded on.the same translation. 

The objection does not assume, that the primary, local 
sense of the preposition, was unknown to the sacred writers. 
This assumption could not be admitted, even if we had no 
proof to the contrary: but we have such proof. The prep- 
osition is used in the New ‘Testament in compound and 
derivative words, in its strictly local sense: as, sdaegwor, over 
the ark of the covenant, Heb. 5:93 sacgurw, an upper room, 
Acts 1:13. And the simple preposition is used with mani- 
fest reference to its local sense: as in 1 Cor. 4:6, “ Puffed 
up one [s7«0] above the other.’+ Now, no reason can be 
assigned, why the inspired writers should not have em- 
ployed the word in its local sense, where an occasion for 
this use of it presented itself. 

2. It may be objected, that some word, used elsewhere in 
the New Testament to denote the local relation, over, would 
probably have been used here, if this relation had been 
intended. 

That any mode of expression, different from what Paul 
has employed in this passage, would so fitly signify immer- 
sion over the dead, we think it would be difficult toshow. The 
local relation, over, is sometimes denoted in the New Testa- 
ment by the preposition éav; but this word does not, like éeg, 
imply the absence of immediate contact. It denotes rest 
upon, or motion towards, with subsequent rest upon.. In the 
case before us, if the immersion at the surface of the water 
were represented as the result of a purpose that the immersed 





* Winer’s Greek Idioms, page 308. 





+t Winer’s Greek Idioms, page 308. 
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should descend to the bottom, and rest upon the dead who 
lie there, the preposition, ém, might contend for the place of 
dweg in the sentence. But the immersion is supposed to be 
undergone without any such purpose, and without appre- 
hension of the consequence; and the interrogatory, “ What 
shall they do?” is designed to awaken attention to this con- 
sequence. ‘T’he place of immersion, and the place where the 
dead lie, are separated from each other, both in space, and 
in mental conception; and that preposition which implies 
this separation, and at the same time properly denotes their 
relative position, is the one which the case demands. 

What translation would best express the sense—will, if 
this interpretation be admitted, become a proper subject of 
inquiry. 

The words commonly proposed as renderings for faxtitw, 
are dip, plunge, immerse, baptize. Dip is used for temporary 
immersion; and baptize, for the Christian rite. Both these 
words are inappropriate in the present case. Plunge denotes 
forcible immersion, and may therefore be employed with 
propriety. Our choice lies between this word and immerse. 

An ambiguity exists in the Greek, arising from the fact 
that Surrizouevoe and fanttovta, may be taken, either in the 
middle, or in the passive voice: Our translators have taken 
them in the passive voice: but Beza took them in the middle 
voice ; as does also Winer, in the translation quoted from him 
above.” The question, why are they immersed over the dead? 
if the words be taken in the passive voice, appears to ask for 
the reason which influenced those who caused the immer- 
sion: but this was not the design of the question. The 
reason which influenced those who submitted to the immer- 
sion, is the thing asked for; and, therefore, some degree of 
voluntariness on their part is supposed. On this account, 
it is preferable to take the words in the middle voice. To 
express the middle voice, we may say, after the manner of 
Winer, who permit themselves to be immersed or plunged ; or 
we may use the single word plunge, as an intransitive verb. 

The whole passage may be translated thus: Else what 
shall they do who are plunging over the dead, if the dead rise 
not at all? And why are they plunging over the dead; and 
why are we in danger every hour ? 





t. 


* “Permit themselves to be baptized.”” The middle voice has a like force in 
Acts 22: 16, “Arise and [@arrica:] permit thyself to be baptized, or have thyself 
baptized.” 
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Art. IX—JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


Marco Pauls Voyages and Travels. By Jacos Assott. 6 
vols. Harpers. 


Harper’s Story Books, Narratives, Dialogues, Biographies, 
and Tales for the Young. By Jacos Azsort. 9 numbers. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Mr. Rutherford’s Children. 2 vols. By the author of the 
Wide Wide World. Putnam. 


Richard the Lion Hearted. Edited by Rev. Dr. Hawks. 
New York: J. S. Dickerson. 


A Child’s History of England. By Cuartes Dickens. 2 
vols. New York: Harpers. 


Harrys Vacation, or Philosophy at Home. By W. C. Ricn- 
arps. New York: J. S. Dickerson. 


Ministering Children. By the author of Sunday Afternoons 
in the Nursery. New York: Riker, Thorne & Co. 


A practicaL philosopher of world-wide renown, was ac- 
customed to say, “ Let me write the ballads of a nation, and 
I care not who makes their laws.” This oft-repeated senti- 
ment contains the hyperbolical enunciation of an important 
truth, not less worthy of consideration in its religious than in 
its secular bearings. We would amplify, somewhat, the 
breadth of the species of literature, whose paramount influ- 
ence is thus truthfully declared, so as to embrace whatever is 
so written and diffused as to lay tenacious hold of the atten- 
tion and affections of the young. Time was when most of 
this character bore the poetic form; the song, the ballad, or 
some more ambitious offering at the shrine of the muses, in 
rude rhyme or measure, was chiefly relied on to gain the ear 
and the heart of childhood. Partly because both the rhyme 
and the measure were found best adapted to assist the mem- 
ory in retaining those facts or fancies, sentiments or princi- 
ples, intended for universal diffusion and perpetuity; and 
partly because it was deemed more attractive, was this form 
preferred. Whether in this prosaic age, the taste of the 
public has so far changed, or whether in the haste of authors 
and publishers to preoccupy this vantage ground, the key to 
this choicest portion of the field of literature, these authors 
have misjudged as to the real value of poetic drapery for the 
embodiment of their effusions, or have chosen from indolence 
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to spare themselves the trouble of casting them in this more 
elaborate shape, very certain it is, as the specimens named 
at the head of this article indicate, that prose rather than 
poetry is the vehicle chiefly relied on, in the compositions 
which are prepared for the million of young readers among 
us. 

Whatever be its form, no considerate mind can fail in 
some degree to appreciate the magnitude and sacredness of 
the interests now identified with the books written for the 
young. It is common at our Sunday school and other sim- 
ilar anniversaries, to hear not a little felicitation on the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the present generation of children and 
young persons, compared with preceding generations. The 
contrast between the number of books written for them now, 
and all which was accessible to the most favored, half a cen- 
tury ago, is certainly marvellous. Then Janeway’s Token 
for Children, Watts’s Divine Songs and Cradle Hymns, with 
half a dozen more of this kind of books, were really the full 
extent of all which was provided, of this character, where 
now not less than two thousand volumes, carefully prepared 
by some of the wisest and best of our countrymen, and the 
wise and good of England and Scotland also, are in cheap 
yet attractive form challenging for themselves a very large 
share of the regard of the whole rising generation. Human 
nature is given to extremes. The pendulum let fall from 
one point, remote from its‘true perpendicular, will swing 
almost as far beyond it in the contrary direction. Nor can 
it be reasonably doubted that from paucity we have vibrated 
to redundancy in the provision of mental, and so called, 
religious pabulum, for juvenile readers. On another occa- 
sion we may hope to discuss at greater length, the tendencies 
and results of this excess, specially in religious, or seemingly 
religious narratives and disquisitions for the young. For 
the present we only advert to it to suggest a caution to 
those entrusted with the responsibility of preparing and issu- 
ing such books. Not more, but better, is the real demand, 
which good sense and a sound conservative wisdom would 
now seek to enforce. While a few of the more prolific asso- 
ciations have, within a very few years, issued some 1,500 
volumes of a professedly religious bearing, specially for the 
instruction and improvement of young readers, it surely is 
time for the Christian examiners and revisers to call for the 
utmost carefulness, in allowing henceforth none of inferior 
worth to go forth with their commendation. In the mean 
time those controlling the issues of the Am. 8. 8. Union and 
some kindred sources, may well consider the propriety of a 
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more rigid review of their own earlier issues, that a choicer 
and more valuable collection upon their shelves may better 
subserve the high and holy purposes they are laboring to 
promote. For the present we turn from those making large 
pretensions of a religious and evangelical character, to the 
score or two of a less specific aim in that direction, but 
which from their high distinction of authorship, are sure to 
challenge, in a surpassing degree, the public attention. A 
fair, and rather a large selection of these are named at the 
head of this article. They have already a reputation, from 
their authorship, or some other cause, which entitle them to 
a more than ordinary share of our consideration. 

That we may intelligently discharge our duty as Christian 
reviewers, it is requisite that a candid, independent idea be 
kept in mind, of the prime requisites in successfully writing 
for the young. The elements of excellence in this depart- 
ment of authorship, or at least some of their leading con- 
stituents, are obvious from the very nature and circumstances 
of the youthful mind. There must be simplicity in concep- 
tion and diction, exuberant inventiveness, consisting in a 
right selection of the proper topics, with sufficient minute- 
ness and particularity in detail to present a clear picture of 
the scene or incident, or the moral condition, impulse, struggle 
or repulsion, or whatever is described. ‘There must be live- 
liness, without that bustling confusion, which would sacrifice 
the repose of mind on the part of the narrator; naturalness 
and vraisemblance, carefully eschewing the wild, roimantic, 
and very extraordinary combinations and eventualities which 
not in one case out of a thousand are to be expected. Spe- 
cially should distinctness be aimed at, so that no jumbled, 
confused and incongruous images should be presented. It 
adds not a little to the attractiveness and value of this kind 
of writing, if it abounds in the unstudied proofs of humor 
and pathos in happy combination. And perhaps a still 
higher and more noteworthy point of excellence is the power 
of suggesting the moral lessons, and the high and worthy 
aim of the whole narrative or discussion, without formally 
educing them, or still less happily having to distinctly enun- 
ciate them. 

Most of the above excellences will readily find illustrations 
in the brief review of some of the writers and volumes which 
we are now considering. 

Mr. Abbott is one of our veterans in this department. His 
experience and success in teaching the young have given 
him wide celebrity in this country and abroad. For nearly 
one-third of a century, he has been very much occupied in 
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either oral or written efforts for the instruction and improve- 
ment of the young. As long ago as when he began the 
series of volumes entitled the “ Young Christian,” “The 
Corner Stone,” &c., in a sermon of his on “ Training up 
a Child in the way he should go,” published in the 
National Preacher, full twenty-five years since, we recollect, 
near the close, an illustration of this kind occurs. ‘Two 
intelligent lads, perhaps eight or nine years old, were 
looking at a picture of the first murder, and after long study- 
ing it, till all the idea of the artist was fully understood by 
them, the one clenching his little fist, with a countenance 
reddening with passion, exclaimed, «] wish I had a big 
stick, for ‘T would pay off that old Cain with a thorough beat- 
ing.” ‘The other, in deep revery for a long time, at length 
broke silence with the remark, “I wonder if God could not 
have made Cain as good a man as Abel was!” Mr. Abbott 
justly says,—“ How different the training required by two 
such temperaments.” ‘Ever since, he has been in a wide 
variety of ways, practicing all hopeful experiments on the 
various classes of youth, with whom almost continually he 
has been in contact. We have aright to expect the best 
results from such acareer. Probably no man in our country 
has written so much and so well for the young. 

Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit of 
Knowledge, a series of six very pleasant 18mo volumes, of 
some two hundred pages each, represents a tolerably intelli- 
gent but mischievous city boy of twelve years old put under 
the care of a cousin, well educated, experienced and remark- 
ably cool and considerate for a young man of nineteen. 
Their adventures in New York city, on the Erie canal, in 
Maine, in Vermont, in Boston, and at the Springfield 
Armory, one volume to each, furnish the contents of the 
series. ‘They are about as quiet specimens of perfectly life- 
like, common, every-day experiences, as we have ever met 
with. There is absolutely no romance whatever in the 
whole of them. Only such a record as any writer of intelli- 
gence would think himself competent to make, in passing 
through similar scenes. Yet, on putting either of these vol- 
umes into the hands of an intelligent lad, ten or twelve years 
old, we have been astonished at the quiet, healthful interest 
awakened by its perusal, and at the amount of well-digested 
information, which a casual reading, accomplished in a few 
hours, had in each case afforded. Such, we believe, has 
been the usual experience of those who have employed these 
volumes, and carefully watched their influence on the young 
mind. One noticeable peculiarity throughout, is a disposi- 
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tion, on the part of the elder cousin, the mentor of this neo- 
phyte, to let his own mistakes prove the means of a whole- 
some discipline to him. Instead of interposing, at each turn, 
to put right, one whose proclivities were often in the wrong 
direction, Forester seems determined that Marco shall learn 
from his own experiences and blunders. This idea of making 
one his own teacher, as far as possible, is an excellent one, 
too little acted on, for the most part by parents, teachers, and 
all having the care of youth. Really, however, they are our 
best guides who insist on our using, to the fullest possible 
extent, our own powers, never interfering with the teachings 
of experience, except in cases of urgent necessity. 

We had prepared a full analysis of one of the volumes, but 
it would occupy too much space, and we therefore omit it. 
In the last volume, they examine together, at great length, 
the Springfield Armory, and at the end the following dia- 
logue occurs: 


“ Cousin Forester, don’t you think it is a good plan to make all these 
—" and then when the enemy comes to fight us, we shall be ready for 
them.” 

“T don’t know myself,” replied Forester, ‘“‘ whether it is a good plan or 
not. It takes a statesman to judge safely about the measures for the iva 
of nations. But as far as I can see into the subject, I should think there was 
some doubt about it.” 

“ Why ?” asked Marco. 

“ It generally makes men quarrelsome to go armed,” said Forester, “and 
I did not know but that it might possibly have the same effect among na- 
tions. In some countries it is the custom for almost every gentleman to carry 
some deadly weapon about him, as a little dirk or dagger, or a pistol; and in 
such countries, quarrels and murders and assassinations are generally very 
— Where persons wear dirks, or bowie-knives, or pistols, ready to 
pull out at a moment’s warning, it is apt to make them fierce in spirit, boast- 
ful and revengeful. But where nobody goes armed, serious quarrels are 
very rare.” 


This is good peace doctrine, for individuals or nations, for 
the young or for those farther advanced in life; good for the 
armory and the workshop of every artisan and manufacturer; 
and when all men can appreciate what is so obvious and 
undeniable, they will learn war no more. 

The “Story Books,” by the same author, issued each 
month in connexion with Harper’s Magazine of such unpar- 
alleled circulation, have already reached the ninth volume, 
and well sustain the reputation with which they commenced. 
Their number and extent will give ample opportunity for 
embracing a wide variety of topics, and for the fullest and 
most graphic illustration. 

Mr. Rutherford’s Children, one of the series of Ellen 
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Montgomery’s Book Shelf, by the gifted Miss W., is a good 
child’s book, written with much sprightliness, by a lady 
whose varied powers have already made her a decided favor- 
ite with the public. In the faithful delineation of scenes and 
incidents of every-day life, in a well regulated family, where 
children are taught to behave as they should, and to feel and 
act, and think as a benevolent and pious nature would dic- 
tate, the authoress certainly excels. Simplicity and natural- 
ness to perfection are here found on every page. And when 
Mr. Rutherford and the children go forth on Christmas eve, 
to make the poor, the sick and the miserable happy, by the 
charities which they wisely dispense, the lesson taught is as 
valuable as a sermon, and far more attractive to young 
hearts. ; 
The next three volumes in our above enumeration, are his- 
tories. Dr. Hawks edits the romantic story of the Lion 
Hearted monarch of England. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether this is a fit subject for the instruction of the young. 
The bad and even infamous qualities of this fierce fighter, 
are so overshadowed by the dazzling features of mere animal 
courage, and superior physical prowess, as very naturally to 
blind the chivalrous young reader to their true character. 
Nor is there more merit in the composition than wisdom in 
the choice of theme. Of all the volumes above named this 


has pleased us least. 

Much better certainly, is Dickens’ Child’s History of Eng- 
land. How admirable the simplicity, distinctness and graphic 
felicity of the geographical and chronological introduction. 
We must make room for two short paragraphs. 


“Tf you look at a map of the world, you will see in the left hand upper 
corner of the Eastern Hemisphere, two islands lying in the sea. They are 
England and Scotland, and Ireland. England and Scotland form the greater 
part of these islands. Ireland is the next in size. The little neighboring 
islands, which are so small upon the map as to be mere dots, are chiefly 
little bits of Scotland, broken off, I dare say, in the course of a great length 
of time, by the power of the restless water. 

“In the old days, along, long while ago, before our Saviour was born on 
earth, and lay asleep ina manger, these islands were in the same place, and 
the stormy sea roared round them, just as it roars now. But the sea was not 
alive then, with great ships and brave sailors, sailing to and from all parts of 
the world. [t was very lonely. The islands lay solitary in the great expanse 
of water. The foaming waves dashed against their cliffs, and the bleak 
winds blew over their forests; but the winds and waves brought no adven- 
turers to land upon the islands, and the savage islanders knew nothing of the 
rest of the world, and the rest of the world knew nothing of them.” 


Then in the same simple way, just adapted to form a 
clear, definite image on a.child’s mind, he goes on to show 
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the Pheenicians, famous for trade, beginning intercourse with 
the Savage Islanders, for the sake of the tin and lead pro- 
duced on the sea-coast, the mines of which ores are to this 
day so near the ocean, that miners “hear the noise of the 
waves thundering above their heads.” From this beginning, 
little by little strangers become mixed with the Islanders, 
and the savage Britons grow into a wild, bold people. Thus 
onward, through the two 18mo volumes of scarcely three 
hundred pages each, a clear, compact, well-arranged histo 
of England is presented, down to the revolution of 1688, 
and an outline to the present time, at once level to the con- 
ception of childhood and at the same time not unworthy of 
use for brief, historical review, by some “ children of a larger 
growth.” 

This history is much more impartial, just, liberal, than 
most of those written by Englishmen. It does not spare the 
vices of royalty and of courts, and manifestly sympathizes 
with the people. Genius ennobles itself, when thus layin 
its high endowments under contributions for the public 
benefit. How much better if ‘some of our novelists had 
written more of truthful history, for either the young or 
the mature, and less of enchanting fiction of questionable 
utility. 

Mi. Richards’s volume, called “ Harry’s Vacation, or Phi- 
losophy at Home,” is one of a vast number of similar 
attempts to insinuate the elements of science into the young 
mind by stealth. So far has this process been attempted of 
late years, that the whole circle of the exact sciences have 
often been granulated to particles so small, and diluted to a 
consistency so thin, as to be swallowed insensibly, even by 
children of very small capacity. There is, possibly, this 
advantage in this method; like infinitesimal doses of med- 
icine, they do little positive harm, and when contrasted with 
the boluses of the contrary system, may present positive 
advantages. ‘The danger in both cases is, that amusement 
and infinitesimals may be relied on unduly. Life, if we 
would prove its worthier powers, must be exercised with 
tasks, as well as beguiled with amusements. He is not 
master of a sound philosophy either “at home” or abroad, 
who would undertake to compare the solid advantages 
which an intelligent child would gather from the sports and 
pastimes of Harry and his companions, on almost all the 
branches of physical science, with what might be derived 
from a quarter’s hard study of text-books. If we mistake 
not, amusement is too much the order of the day; and when 
our schools and other processes of training, shall be ex- 
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changed for the museum and the theatre, or the beguilement 
of exciting stories; when young master and miss, and their 
equally childish parents, shall come to feel and think and say 
that nothing is to be tolerated in the training of the young, 
but what is sugared over with the idea of attractive recrea- 
tion, we must bid a long and sad farewell to the discipline 
which hitherto has been most successfully and most safely 
relied on, to form the young mind and heart for a high and 
worthy end. Has it never occurred to clergymen especially, 
who labor for the attainment of this result, that they may 
be doing essential and lasting injury to most precious and 
sacred interests? Had this been the wisest way of inculca- 
ting the most important lessons, would not the guide-book 
of God have been constructed on some such amusing prin- 
ciple? In our attempt to break away from the too severe, 
the bald and chilling repulsiveness of puritanical discipline, 
let us not go over to the contrary extreme, of attempting to 
deck out everything to which we would turn the young 
mind successfully, with the, meretricious adornings which 
shall allure and cheat them into the ways of wisdom. Dis- 
guise it as we may, there will be rough pathways, and up-hill 
impediments before those who determine to reach the temple 
of science or of wisdom, and the sooner the truth is known, 
and the mind roused up to a proper degree of vigor for the 
mastery of intervening difficulties, the better will it prove for 
all concerned. 

Let us not be understood, as objecting to this book in 
particular. It is a good one of its class, perhaps one of the 
best; we are sure its estimable and accomplished author 
would be the very last man to lay a pebble in the way of 
that for which we are now pleading. Probably it is only the 
abuse of a good thing in this case, which is really reprehen- 
sible, and we have only entered our protest against a perver- 
sion. Some flagrant instances of ths have fallen under 
our personal notice, and many more have been reported to 
us by teachers, worried and vexed almost past endurance by 
the complaints of silly children and more silly parents, “ that 
this, and that, and the other study are not sufficiently inter- 
esting,” while the real meaning is that they are not amusing. 

We ought not to dismiss * Harry’s Vacation” without 
the distinct statement that it is a well written, and happily 
conceived volume, and if not made a substitute for some- 
thing more substantial, it may no doubt be used with con- 
siderable advantage, as happily suggesting some of the true 
uses of science. 

“ Ministering Children,”—the last of the volumes named 
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at the head of this article, is a somewhat new experiment, 
and we think a very successful one, in showing how possible 
lt is to teach even poor, and: comparatively “ unprivileged ” 
children, to practice the high lessons of a true and heavenly 
benevolence, thus becoming first of all the channels, the 
happy instruments of blessing others, and then as an inci- 
dent, or in God’s wise arrangement an inseparable result of 
this well-doing, such children securing to themselves the reflex 
influence, the unutterable benefits of being trained in this 
heavenly school. / 

This unknown English authoress has certainly opened a 
new mine of priceless worth, in thus demonstrating the 
value of some of the adjuncts of benevolence, evincing them- 
selves in the humble and almost unnoticed sphere, where the 
Heavenly Father’s Omniscient eye sees so many deeds of 
true ennobling worth, which, like the humble flowers of the 
wilderness, blush unseen, and shed around them a pure fra- 
grance, unalloyed by the base admixtures of artificial, 
crowded, murky life. 

True, many of the scenes which the gifted authoress 
so happily, because so simply portrays, are more Eng- 
lish than American; but every day is bringing us—all too 
rapidly—into assimilation with the scenes of painful and 
degrading destitution, and the accompanying imbruted, 
stolid insensibility, which at a distance we have shuddered 
to contemplate, as pertaining to the old world exclusively. 
Both in our crowded cities, and in the sparsely peopled wil- 
derness, and much more and worse in the stifled air and 
constrained herding of the sexes in the emigrant ship, we are 
realizing in close proximity to us, the scenes and incidents 
whose reports from a distance had caused us so much anx- 
ious solicitude. It is not a trifling alleviation which this 
volume of truthful sketches shows we may derive from the 
exercise of the virtues, the kindness, the mutual aid of the 
humbler classes, in their intercourse with each other. Sure 
we are that many a child of suffering and sorrow will bless 
God forever for its suggestive and eminently practical lessons. 
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Arr. X—BAYNE’S CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By Peter Bayne, 
A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 


Tats, in some respects, is a remarkable book. It has 
defects, but it has also marked excellences. It is the first 
production of a young man, and contains some indications 
of immaturity ; and yet it is written with great vigor and 
eloquence of style. Exuberant to a fault, and in portions 
somewhat diffuse and prolix, it is yet distinguished by a 
comprehensiveness and grasp of thought quite unusual. Its 
plan is open to some objections, the whole having the ap- 
pearance of being a collection of separate discussions on 
kindred topics, connected by a general outline of thought, 
subsequently formed and applied. The biographical sketches, 
as illustrative of principles, conceived partly in the style of 
Macaulay, and partly in that of Carlyle, are placed in the 
centre of the book by themselves, with only a general rela- 
tion to the preceding discussions. ‘True, the author intimates, 
in his modest preface, that the different parts may be regarded 
in the relation of stem, foliage and fruit. ‘The method, how- 
ever, is not as strictly logical as this; still it furnishes a good 
opportunity for ample and agreeable illustration. ‘The work 
is intended for popular use ; and certainly the style, as wellas 
the illustrations, are fitted to such anend. Yet the whole 
is conceived in a certain spirit of philosophical discrimina- 
tion and refined analysis, which commends it rather to the 
attention of those familiar with scientific methods and the 
deeper questions of the age. 

The author is a young Scottish clergyman, of the Free 
Church we believe, though of this we are not positively cer- . 
tified. His book at first attracted little attention, but hap- 
pily fell, in due time, under the eyes of Hugh Miller, who 
pointed out its merits in the influential paper of which he is 
editor. Other critics followed in commendation; and now it 
makes its appearance in this country, under quite advanta- 
geous circumstances, from the press of Gould & Lincoln, 
who are gaining an enviable reputation, both for the charac- 
ter and style of their publications. Mr. Bayne is an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Carlyle, yet strange to say, differs with 
him, toto celo, in his moral and philosophical views. Car- 
lyle is a kind of pantheist, with a certain freedom of opinion 
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which separates him from his German prototypes, Fichte, 
Hegel and Goethe. Mr. Bayne is a Scotch Presbyterian of 
the strictly Calvinistic school. Carlyle believes in the divin- 
ity of man, Bayne in the depravity of man. The one is ideal 
and transcendental, the other is clear and positive. Both, 
indeed, possess strongly poetical natures, and come into sym- 
pathy on the side of a certain genial and generous disposition. 
Carlyle is earnest and erratic, with a sort of bold Saxon hilar- 
ity, which has a marvellous charm. His style, ragged and 
homely, possesses great force, and occasionally a fine rhyth- 
mic beauty, which reminds us now of Shakespeare and anon 
of Milton and Jeremy Taylor. Moreover, his views of the 
dignity and worth of man, of his relations to nature, and 
above all to God, as a spiritual, immortal essence, and the 
necessity of personal and social regeneration among the 
nations, are, even in their exaggeration, based upon the deep- 
est reason of things. All this has caught the heart and fancy 
of our youthful author, who regards Carlyle as among the 
greatest, if not the very greatest of living writers. Yet Mr. 
Bayne has never once yielded to the fascination of Carlyle’s 
genius, in the formation of his theological views. His ven- 
eration for the word of God, and old-fashioned Scottish 
orthodoxy, have effectively shielded him in that respect. 


“ My relation,” says he, ‘to Mr. Carlyle, is two-fold. The influence ex- 
erted by him upon my style and modes of thought is as powerful as my mind 
was capable of receiving, yet my dissent from his opinions is thorough and 
total. I believe that, without a grand rectification, his views must be perni- 
cious in their every influence ; when Christianity gives them this rectification, 
I think they convey important lessons to Christian men aad Christian 
churches. Whether the streams that are to flow from that fountain are to 
spread bliss or bale, depends upon whether there can be put into it a branch 
from the Christian vine ; and this, since no better has attempted it, I endeavor 
to do.” 


The object then, of the work before us, is to disprove the 
erroneous positions of Carlyle with reference to life and 
society. That this is done successfully, so far at least as the 
practical applications of Carlyle’s views are concerned, will 
not be questioned by competent judges. On theoretical 
grounds, the refutation is not so clear. But this was not the 
principal object of Mr. Bayne, whose book as already inti- 
mated, is intended chiefly for practical and popular impres- 
sion. ‘Io those who receive divine revelation as final au- 
thority, the refutation indeed is complete. ‘To those who do 
not, it may seem questionable. And yet even to them, it 
presents, on the practical side of things, powerful considera- 
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tions which demand their serious attention. "We may well 
suspect a doctrine which fails to regenerate the individual or 
the social man, and which in fact, has no tendency that way. 
It is one thing also, to see the disease, another to apply the 
remedy. What, too, if the remedy should prove worse than 
the disease itself, or only serve to discover its depth, and 
aggravate its symptoms? A thinker, however, will not be 
satisfied with any view which has not been investigated on 
fundamental grounds. Truth, in the long run, will always 
be useful to mankind. Its immediate effect, indeed, may 
appear disastrous.. On the other hand, a partial falsehood 
may produce temporary beneficial results, and thus be com- 
mended to general regard and acceptance. It is possible, too, 
that a great truth or a great error may be held with some 
inconsistency and confusion of mind, while its proper prac- 
tical applications are not appreciated. Thus, Carlyle, whose 
fundamental belief in the divinity of man, colors all his 
earlier productions, particularly his “ Sartor Resartus,” and 
“Hero Worship,” appears of late years, to be falling away 
from this conception, as if he were beginning to believe in 
the utter depravity of the “masses ;” for he pours unmiti- 
gated scorn on all ideas of self-government and universal 
freedom, and seems to be rapidly tending to a belief in a 
sublimated social despotism. ‘He despises philanthropy in 
its more popular forms, and cherishes great confidence in 
the regenerative powers of hemp and steel. Indeed, his 
faith in “man concrete,” is rapidly diminishing. Whether 
it is increasing in reference to “ man abstract,” (his “ incarna- 
tion of the divine,”) we do not know. It is scarcely then 
refuting pantheism, to refute Carlyle, especially in the do- 
main of practical life. He is the most popular, but by no 
means the most consistent expositor of its principles. 

Mr. Bayne, it is true, occupies the earlier portions of his 
work with some fundamental considerations. He has 
dwelt, for example, on the doctrine of causation, and the 
necessity of recognizing a personal Creator and Governor of 
the universe. His views upon this subject are sound in the 
main, but they are not expressed with remarkable precision ; 
nor is the discussion as fundamental as it ought to be. Mr. 
Bayne takes too many things for granted, in a treatise pro- 
fessing to grapple with the deepest problems of the age, and 
to refute the errors of some of its strongest thinkers. He has 
but partially stated, and still more partially defended, the 
views of Bishop Butler, to whom he refers. Indeed, he has 
left some obscurity upon this point; as if he were anxious to 
hasten to the more practical and popular aspects of his subject. 
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His philosophy is evidently “word for word,” that of Sir 
William Hamilton, whom he quotes as a sort of final au- 
thority. But it is well known that Hamilton denies even 
the possibility of forming an idea of the infinite, as a reality, 
nay more, that what we call the infinite in our minds, is only 
the indefinite, a position which cuts off all reasoning, with 
reference to a first or absolute cause. Except from revela- 
tion, or the practical side of our nature, we can not consist- 
ently or philosophically, hold any definite ideas respecting the 
relations of the Deity to the universe, and especially with 
reference to the fact or doctrine of the creation of all things, 
by the divine fiat. Resolving, as Hamilton does, the idea of 
a cause into the impossibility of conceiving the increase or 
diminution of existence, or “a new beginning,” in other 
words, “creation from nothing,” it is impossible on philo- 
sophical grounds, to prove the Deity separate from, or superior 
to his works. Moreover, his philosophy, fully endorsed by Mr. 
Bayne, in this particular, denies the possibility of any knowl- 
edge except of the relative and the conditioned, a position 
which confines all science, and of course all theology, within 
finite bounds, and thus disproves both materialism and pan- 
theism on the same ground as that of Comte’s positive phi- 
losophy, by placing all such matters beyond the bounds of 
hnman investigation. The divine existence, as a distinct 
self-conscious personality, who creates all things by the word 
of his power, and is thence superior to all things, may be 
assumed for practical use, or from the necessities of our 
moral nature. But pantheism is not thereby affected, above 
all, is not thereby disproved. Carlyle, Emerson, and others, 
do not admit the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. Not 
even the disciples of the Platonic philosophy, including such 
minds as Coleridge, Cousin, Hare, Maurice, Hickok, and 
multitudes of our orthodox American scholars and divines, 
accept it asa finality. In order to philosophize at all, they 
must transcend the finite; above all, in order to reach infin- 
ite and eternal being, they must go beyond the relative 
and the conditioned. How do we know, unless we can rea- 
son somewhat upon these high themes, but there may be 
only one substance, according to Spinoza and Schelling, 
with infinite attributes and endless modes of manifestation; 
so that what we call God, may be The All, without the pos- 
sibility of such change or action as creation from nothing ; 
or that the external universe, including nature and man, may 
be only the eternal effect of an eternal cause? Certainly, 
on the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, no adequate 
answer can be given to such a question. There are portions 
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of his philosophy, it is true, which, with slight rectification, 
might supply the answer; but taken as a whole, this is not 
the case. Profound and beautiful as many of his analyses 
are, his system as such, has serious defects, which must be 
supplied before it can be regarded as the philosophy which is 
to possess universal authority. 

Mr. Bayne apologizes for his extreme succinctness in taking 
so much for granted; perhaps, too, under the circumstances, 
and with a view to his main design, popular impression, 
this is well enough; yet we deem it unfortunate in books 
written for a certain class of philosophical sceptics, that 
certain fundamental questions should be so completely 
slurred over. 

Writing only for believers, it is all right to take for granted 
such things as the existence of a personal deity, the creation 
of the world, the free agency and responsibility of man, 
as well as the immortality of the soul. It is well enongh, 
also, in a general way, as Mr. Bayne does, to assume the 
distinction between matter and spirit, and the correlative 
distinction between nature and God, as the basis of all his 
argument; and to state briefly, that the proof of these is to 
be found in the instinctive or intuitive convictions of the 
human mind, and especially in the dictates of the moral 
conscience, which necessitates the idea of personal responsi- 
bility, and by consequence, that of a supreme lawgiver. In 
this respect, we cheerfully state our conviction of the entire 
soundness and consistency of his views. Moreover, we have 
all confidence in these truths ourselves; but we are satisfied 
that they can not be urged, with any force, upon philosophi- 
cal minds, on the ground of any narrow, empirical system 
of thought, or any dogmatic affirmations, however well 
grounded, or however generally received. 

Mr. Bayne does better when he passes from the domain 
of speculative, or fundamental considerations, to that of 
practical reality, or the application of theory to the life and 
destiny of man. His comparison, for example, of the effect 
of ideal pantheism as a belief, with that of Christian theism, 
is admirable both as to thought and style. 


“ Pantheism is a theory of God, man, and the universe, which can not be 
denied to contain elements of great sublimity; atheism can say nothing of 
the world, but that, for the living, it isa workshop, and for the dead a grave ; 
nothing of the soul of man, but that it is the action of organism, and that 
the possibility of its separate existence is a dream; but pantheism, whether 
delusively or not, and at least in its popular representations, admits a theory 
of the world which is sublime, and a theory of man which is exalted. When 
clothed in the chastened beauty of the language of Fichte, or wrapped in 
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the poetic gorgeousness of that of Carlyle, these can scarce fail to awake 
enthusiasm ; and it is when, with express intention or not, such writers cast 
a passing glance of contempt on the apparently dead and rigid universe of 
one who refuses to say that the All is God, that an entrance is apt to be 
found for those general modes of thought which are of the nature of pan- 
theism. It were well, therefore, to look fairly in the face the express or 
tacit assumption of the pantheist ; to contrast, with all impartiality and calm- 
ness, his universe and his God with those of the Christian. 

“Ye make the great Alla machine, say the pantheists, a dead piece of 
very superior mechanism ; the tree Igdrasil of the old Norsemen was better 
than that; to look on the universe as godlike and god, how infinitely better 
is that ? Let us consider. One mighty tide of force filling immensity, its 
waves, galaxies and systems, its foam sparkling with worlds, one immeas- 
urable ocean of life, swelling in endless billows through immensity at its 
own vast, vague will; such is at once-the universe and the God of pan- 
theism. The pantheist is himself one little conscious drop in the boundless 
tide, in the all-embracing infinite. In the branching of the stars, this infinite 
rushes out ; in the little flower at your feet, it lives. In all the embodying of 
human thought—in the rearing of nations and politics, in the building of 
towered cities, in the warring and trading of men—it finds a dim garment; 
in the beauties, and grandeurs, and terrors of all mythologies—the grave 
look of the Olympian King, the still and stainless beauty of the woodland 
Naiad, the bright glance of the son of Latona, the thunder-brows of Thor, 
the dawn smile of Balder—it is more clearly seen ; the beauty which is the 
soul of art—the majesty that lives from age to age in the statue of Phidias, 
the smile that gladdens the eyes of many generations on the perfect lip and 
in the pure eye of a Madonna by Raphael—is its very self. You may look 
at it; you may, by effort of thought, endeavor to evolve it within you; but 
the drop holds no converse with the ocean, the great rolling sea hears not the 
little ripple on its shore ; you can hold no converse or communion with your 
God; your highest bliss is to cease individually to be, to sink into uncon- 
scious, everlasting trance. What, now.do we behold, when we turn with 
unsandalled foot, to look upon the universe and the God of Christianity? An 
immensity, to the bounds of which, urge them never so wildly, the steeds of 
thought shall never pierce, thronged with ordered myriads of worlds, all 
willed into existence and ever upheld by a Being, of whom tongue can not 
speak or mind conceive, but who lit the torch of reason, who hears the voice 
of man, and whose attributes are dimly mirrored in the human soul. En- 
deavor to embrace the universe in the conception ; let thought take to it the 
wings of imagination, and imagination open the oceanic eye of contempla- 
tion ; view this illimitable whole. Then conceive God infinitely above it; 
filling it all with His light, as the sun fills with its light the dewdrop ; as dis- 
tinct from it as the sun is from the dewdrop; to whom the countless worlds 
of immensity are as the primary particles of water composing the dew-drop 
are to the sun. Then add this thought: that He, around whose throne the 
morning stars forever sing, to whom anthems of praise from all the star- 
choirs of immensity go toning on eternally from galaxy to gah hears the 
evening hymn of praise in the Christian home, the lowly melody in the 
Christian heart, the sigh of the kneeling child; and, when the little task of 
his morning sojourn on earth is over, will draw up the Christian, as the sun 
draws up the dewdrop, to rest on the bosom of infinite Love. Such is the 
universe, and such is the God of the Christian, in what faint and feeble 
words we can image the conception. Is the universe of pantheism more 
sublime than this ?” 
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We should be happy, did our limits permit, to give a 
detailed account of Mr. Bayne’s admirable expositions of the 
Christian life, social and individual. Taking Carlyle asa 
proper exponent of pantheistic theology and morality in ap- 
plication to the common affairs as well as the higher spiritual 
life of man, the volume before us supplies, on practical 
grounds, a complete and eloquent refutation. His extended 
illustrations from the biographies of Howard, Wilberforce, 
Budgett, Arnold, Foster and Chalmers are most appropriate 
and fascinating. Indeed, these form the principal charm of 
the book. They are among the finest specimens of portrait 
writing we have ever seen. With all the point and splendor 
of Gilfillan’s literary portraits, they are superior in discrim- 
ination, completeness and good taste. 

Mr. Bayne’s theology is robust and healthy. He has no 
sympathy with the delicate effeminacy of theological ama- 
teurs, who have not intellect enough, or heart enough to 
discern or feel the profound depravity of the human heart, 
and the consequent need of supernatural regeneration. The 
breadth and power of Christianity as a system of spiritual 
renovation, Mr. Bayne fully appreciates. On this subject 
he writes with great freshness and beauty. Here the empti- 
ness of all infidel speculation is contrasted finely with the 
“saving power” of the Gospel of the Son of God. 

Mr. Bayne’s last chapter, entitled “ Outlook,” and occupied 
mainly with an estimate of Comte’s philosophy, is not nec- 
essary to the completeness of the discussion, and is unequal, 
in our view, to the preceding portions of the work. He does 
not evince as much familiarity with Comte as with Carlyle. 
His refutation of positivism is too general and declamatory. 

On the whole, however, we can candidly recommend 
the work as one of the freshest and most vigorous we have 
met with for a long time in the domain of theological liter- 
ature. It is worthy, not only of a careful perusal, but of 
prolonged study. Mr. Bayne possesses a high order of 
talents. His thinking is masculine and discriminating, and 
his mode of expression clear, symmetrical and elegant. His 
resources of knowledge and illustration are ample; his com- 
mand of apt and beautiful imagery abundant. His work 
is pervaded by a deep and sincere piety, and we can not 
but hope, that it will secure, as it deserves, an extensive 
circulation. 
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Ir may be taken as an evidence of the public interest in 
the subject of this memoir that, although only a few days have 
elapsed since it was issued on this side of the water, it is 
already out of print. The name of the biographer is new to 
American readers. Her strongest hold on their attention is to 
be found not in any previous successful authorship, nor in the 
fact that she is Lady Holland, but in her relationship to 
Sydney Smith. Mrs. Austin was better known, having long 
enjoyed a high reputation as an author. But she has per- 
formed only a subordinate part in the preparation of these 
volumes for the public eye. The truth is, there were few 
Englishmen of the last generation for whom the American 
public felt a more kindly and genial interest than for Syd- 
ney Smith. It is true that he had offered needless affronts 
to our national pride. He had unjustly denounced us as a 
nation of swindlers, and lampooned us as a nation of bores. 
He had even offended deeper and more sacred sentiments 
than national vanity. He had poured a tide of ridicule and 
abuse on institutions and men consecrated in the feelings 
and hopes of the evangelical churches of this country as well 
as of England. But in spite of all this, everybody who has 
cultivated a familiarity with the current English literature of 
the last fifty years, has admired and even loved Sydney 
Smith. There was much in his character and writings to 
commend him to American hearts. His contempt for heral- 
dic honors, his democratic tendencies, his sturdy opposition 
to the Tory government of England, his sympathy with the 
poor and oppressed classes, his zeal in the work of great and 
beneficent political and social reforms, combined with his 
genial humor and ready wit, conspired not only to make him 
an object of interest, but an object of sincere regard to our 
people. If he had abused us, and followed us with unspar- 
ing ridicule, he had also entertained us with his drolleries, 
and convulsed us with his wit. Like many individuals who 
were the victims of his sarcasm, we have been forced to 
laugh away our animosity, and assume an amicable footing 
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with our persecutor. But the liberal ideas of Mr. Smith, and 
his sympathy with popular rights, have done more to fix him 
in the affections of the American people, than his genial 
humor. It is, indeed, impossible to be on bad terms with a 
man who compels us to laugh, while he who sets himself 
against established customs is sure to find sympathy. But 
Sydney Smith was a reformer, in some real, if not in the 
best sense. He was full of humane impulses, and thoroughly 
imbued with a love of justice. In short, he was endowed 
with just the qualities to win and keep the regards of a people 
like the Americans. 

The volumes before us will serve to enhance, rather than 
lessen the estimation in which their subject has so long been 
held. Lady Holland has executed her difficult task with rare 
taste and judgment. It has been well said, that to know 
aman we must love him; and no one will rise from the 
perusal of these volumes with the impression that Lady 
Holland is wanting in this essential condition of knowledge. 
Yet in reading them, we remember no instance in which the 
partiality of the daughter has warped the integrity of the 
biographer. We can see, indeed, its influence on the opin- 
ions which she avows, but it never leads her. to conceal facts, 
nor unduly to extenuate failings. She has furnished us a 
most charming book. It is true she had a ‘are subject; but 
the fact that such a subject, instead of losing anything, rather 
gains under her treatment, is a sufficient proof of her skill. 
The letters, edited by Mrs. Austin, seem to have been se- 
lected with good judgment, and edited with commendable 
care. 

The incidents of Sydney Smith’s life were neither many 
nor striking. His biographer promises nothing of the kind 
to kindle the expectation of the reader: “ He who opens this 
book,” she remarks in her preface, “ under the expectation of 
reading in it curious adventures, important transactions, or 
public events, had better close the volume, for none of these 
will he find therein.” Yet, to the thoughtful reader, it fur- 
nishes what is better than the things, the absence of which the 
author so deprecatingly confesses. There is much in that 
life, so uneventful in the estimation of those who can see no 
movement where no dust is raised,and appreciate no power 
in what is heither startling nor imposing, which may both 
instruct and admonish those who look at life from a different 
point, and contemplate it as verging to higher and more 
spiritual ends. 

The leading external events of Mr. Smith’s life require from 
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us only a scanty space. He was born at Woodford, in Essex, 
in 1771. He was the second son of a gentleman of respectable 
character and of moderate independence. At the age of six 
years he was placed under the care of Mr. Marsh, who kepta 
school at Southampton. Thence he was removed to the 
Foundation, at Winchester, then presided over by the cele- 
brated Dr. Warton. Of his connection with this school Mr. 
Smith seems to have retained no very pleasant impressions. 
He complained of the food, both as to quality and quantity, 
and regarded the whole system as one of abuse and neglect. 
It was while at this school that an incident occurred, (similar 
to what has happened in the case of other distinguished men,) 
which seems to have exerted no mean influence on the 
habits and character of the future man. One day while he 
was engaged in reading Virgil, in a retired place, he was 
found by a gentleman, who was struck with the application 
of the young student, and gave’ him a shilling, saying, 
“ Clever boy, clever boy; that’s the way to conquer the 
world!” This incident seems to have roused his ambition, 
and to have given a new impulse to his quest of knowledge. 
After leaving Winchester, Sydney was sent by his father to 
Mont Villiers in Normandy, to perfect himself in French, 
which he is known to have conversed in with great ease and 
correctness. Next he went to New College, Oxford, where 
he became successively Scholar and Fellow. Owing to the 
constant neglect of dates by Lady Holland, it is impossible 
to fix on the exact time of his entering the university. The 
same remark will apply to nearly all the events recorded by 
the biographer in her opening chapter. 

On leaving college it was necessary for him to enter some 
profession. His own preference was forthe bar. It was the 
pleasure of his father, however, that he should enter the 
ministry of the English Church, and he yielded his own 
choice to that of his father. This was the great mistake of 
his life. It put him in a false position, and has exposed him 
to censure which he might otherwise have escaped. He 
seems to have had no special qualification for the office, and 
even his conception of its claims was crude and unspir- 
itual. He entered the Church and became Curate of “a 
small village in the midst of Salisbury Plain.” He has 
magnified his office by speaking of its incumbent as “ the 
poor working-man of God—a learned man in a hovel, good 
and patient—a comforter and a teacher—the first and purest 
pauper of the hamlet.” The name of the village is not 
given by the biographer, but she adds to her father’s descrip- 
tion of a curate the following sketch of his new field: 
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“ This picture can hardly be heightened as descriptive of a curate in the 
abstract ; but here was a curate formed by his wit and powers of conversa- 
tion, for the society of his fellow-creatures, doomed to the most unbroken 
solitude ; and, pauper as he was, with scarcely a hamlet to interest him, for 
the village consisted but of a few scattered cottages and farms, in the midst 
of Salisbury Plain. Once a week a butcher’s cart came over from Salis- 
bury ; it was then only he could obtain any meat, and he often dined, he said, 
on a mess of potatoes sprinkled with a little catchup. ‘Too poor to command 
books, his only resource was the Squire, during the few months he resided 
there ; and his only relaxation, not being able to keep a horse, long walks 
over those interminable plains.” 


One of the first professional duties he was called upon to 
perform was to marry his eldest brother, Robert, to Miss 
Vernon, aunt to the present Lord Lansdowne; a perform- 
ance which he has thus commemorated in a letter to his 
mother: “ The marriage took place in the library at Bowood, 
and all I can tell you of it is, he cried, she cried, and I cried.” 

He spent two years in his curacy, when he was prevailed 
on.by Mr. Beach, the squire of the Parish, to take charge 
of the education of his eldest son. It was the plan of Mr. 
Beach that they should go to the University of Weimar, in 
Saxony, but the breaking out of the war in Germany pre- 
vented, and Mr. Smith took his pupil to Edinburgh. This 
was in 1797. The first acquaintances of Mr. Smith were 
such men as Dugald Stewart, Sir Walter Scott, Jeffrey, 
Horner, Playfair, Brougham, and others. The fact that he 
was at once received as an equal among such men is a proof 
that at this early day his powers were regarded as of no 
mean order. He remained here over two years. ‘The prin- 
cipal incident of his residence in Edinburgh—an incident 
which was destined to exert a controlling influence not 
only on English literature, but also on English politics and 
English society—was the conception and starting of the 
Edinburgh Review. ‘The honor of originating this important 
work is conceded, on ali hands, to Mr. Smith. His own 
account of it, taken from the preface to his collected writings, 
is in these words: 


‘* Towards the end of my residence in Edinburgh Brougham,* Jeffrey, 
and myself happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat of Buc- 
cleugh Place, the then elevated residence of Mr. Jeffrey. I proposed that 





* Mr. Smith’s memory was probably at fault in reference to the presence of 
Lord Brougham on this occasion. Francis Horner was doubtless the person who, 
with Smith and Jeffrey, made up the party at this interview. Mr. Horner, wri- 
ting at the time, says: “‘ This Review was concerted between Jeffrey, Smith and 
myself. The plan was immediately communicated to Murray, Allen and Ham- 
ilton; Brown, Brougham and the two Thompsons have gradually been made 
parties.” —Memoirs of Horner. Boston. 1853. 
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we should set up a review; this was acceded.to with acclamation ; I was 
appointed editor and remained long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first 
number of the Review. The mate t proposed for the Review was ‘ Tenw 
Musam meditamur avenéi’—‘ We cultivate literature on a little oat-meal ;’ 
but this was too near the truth to be admitted, so we took our present grave 
motto from Publius Syrus, of whom not one of us had, I am sure, read a 


single line ; and so began what has since turned out to be a very important 
and able journal.” 


The result of this literary venture is well known. The 
Edinburgh Review has been for more than half a century 
one of the most effective agents in giving shape and tone to 
the public sentiment of Great Britain. Its influence has 
even transcended national limits, and become in some sense 
cosmopolitan. Moreover, it inaugurated a new era in period- 
ical literature. Not only does it continue to flourish, but it 
is attended by numerous others which have arisen in the 
United Kingdom, in the way of antagonism or complement, 
and all formed on the model which it was the first to furnish. 

After the establishment of the Review, Mr. Smith removed 
from Edinburgh to London, where he had meantime been 
married to a Miss Pybus, who proved to be a most estimable 
lady, an affectionate wife, and a judicious mother. His 
clerical functions in London were confined principally to an 
evening lectureship, which brought him about fifty pounds 
a year. It was to increase his means of living that he pre- 
pared and delivered his lectures on Moral Philosophy, a por- 
tion of which have been published since his death. Under 
these terms he included the entire range of Mental Phe- 
nomena,” which he discussed with much good sense, some 
learning, and great vivacity. The lectures were successful. 
He reaped substantial returns from them in the shape of 
fees, and made a considerable accession to the reputation 
which he had already acquired as a scholar and a wit. In 
1806, at the instance of Lord Holland, he was appointed to 
the Rectory of Foston, in Yorkshire, which he seems to 
have held as a sinecure until 1809, having meantime contin- 
ued to reside in London. In 1807 he published his cele- 
brated “ Letters of Peter Plymley,”’ which not only gave 
him rank as the most witty English writer since Swift, but 
which must also have brought him very flattering pecuniary 
returns. More than twenty thousand copies were sold, a 
success then quite unusual in the annals of authorship. The 





* In his own words, “ the faculties of the mind, and the effects which our rea- 
soning powers and our passions produce upon the actions of our lives.” —Letter 
to Dr. W hewell. 
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succeeding year was rendered memorable by Mr. Smith’s 
unfortunate articles on “ Methodism” and “ Indian Missions” 
in the Edinburgh Review. In these articles he heaps the 
most unsparing ridicule on evangelical Christians of every 
name, and opposes their efforts to give the Gospel to the 
heathen. He, indeed, allows that it is the duty of a Chris- 
tian people to disseminate their religion among the pagan 
nations. On this point he holds the following language: 


“We admit it to be the general duty of Christian people to disseminate 
their religion among the pagan nations who are subjected to their empire. 
It is true they have not the aid of miracles; but it is their duty to attempt 
such conversions by the earnest and abundant employment of the best human 
means in their power. We believe that we are in possession of a revealed 
religion ; that we are exclusively in possession of a revealed religion; and 
that religion can alone confer immortality, and best confer present happi- 
ness. ‘This religion, too, teaches us the duty of general benevolence: and 
how, under such a system, the conversion of heathens can be a matter of 
indifference, we profess not to be able to understand.” 


Yet he opposed the honest and prayerful efforts of good 
men to accomplish the very work the obligation of which he 
allows in this qualified form. For it ought to be noted that 
Mr. Smith rests the duty of converting the heathen, not on 
the command of Christ, and the claims originating in his 
atoning sacrifice, but solely on the grounds of consistency 
and general good will. ‘The higher motives to evangelical 
effort—the only motives which can awaken a true zeal and 
inspire areal Christian consecration—furnish the chief ground 
of the charge of fanaticism, which he urged against the 
mission. He sums up his objections to the Missionary 
operations in India in the following paragraph : 


“ Shortly stated, then, our argument is this: We see not the slightest pros- 

ct of success; we see much danger in making the attempt; and we doubt 
if the conversion of the Hindoos would ever be more than nominal. If it is 
aduty of general benevolence to convert the heathen, it is less a duty to 
convert the Hindoos than any other people, because they are already highly 
civilized, and because you must infallibly subject them to infamy and degra- 
dation. The instruments employed for these purposes are calculated to bring 
ridicule and disgrace upon the Gospel; and in the discretion of those at 
home, whom we consider as their patrons, we have not the smallest reliance ; 
but on the contrary, we are convinced they would behold the loss of our 
Indian empire, not with the humility of men convinced of erroneous views 
and projects, but with the pride, the exultation and the alacrity of martyrs.” 


It can scarcely fail to strike one with astonishment that a 
man who held that “the possession of the Christian religion 
can alone confer immortality,” and who assumed to bea 
teacher of its spiritual truths, in speaking of its propagation 
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among a pagan people, could confine his view to its influ- 
ence on civilization, instead of regarding it as a means of 
regeneration and eternal salvation, asserting it. to be less in- 
dispensable for the civilized than for the savage. The above 
extract is quite as remarkable for the low end which it pro- 
poses for Christianity, as for the unintentional compliment 
which it pays to the zeal and self-devotion of the men whom 
the Reviewer scouted as fools, and ridiculed as fanatics. We 
conceive that it is to these low views of what the Gospel pro- 
poses for sinners, and to a profound ignorance of what it 
really produces in the hearts of its sincere votaries, that we are 
to trace Mr. Smith’s misconception of the Missionary work, 
and his unsparing abuse of the noble men engaged in it. 
Though “a teacher in Israel,” he seems, like Nicodemus, to 
have been ignorant of the great mystery of the New Birth 
of man’s nature by the power of the Gospel. 

We do not mean to enter into a defence of the cause of mis- 
sions to the heathen, nor to attempt a vindication of the men 
in question. God has set his seal on the cause, and the 
progress of the work has amply illustrated the wisdom of the 
men who projected it, as well as the devotion and efficiency 
of those who have carried iton. But we can not refrain 
from quoting an extract from an English journal, established 
in the interest of the Tory party and the established Church, 
as presenting a remarkable contrast to the sentiments and 
spirit which Mr. Smith evinced on this question. The Quar- 
terly Review for February, 1809, in answering the article in 
the Edinburgh Review, holds the following just and appre- 
ciative language: “ These low-born and low-bred mechanics 
have translated the whole Bible into Bengali, and have by 
this time printed it. They are printing the New Testament 
in the Sanscrit, the Orissa, Mahratta, Hindostani and Guza- 
rat, and translating it into Persic, Felinga, Kamata, Chinese, 
the language of the Seiks and of the Burmans; and in four 
of these languages they are going on with the Bible. Ex- 
traordinary as this is, it will appear more so, when it is 
remembered that of those men one was originally a shoe- 
maker, another a printer at Hull, and the third the master of 
a charity school at Bristol. Only fourteen years have elapsed 
since Thomas and Carey set foot in India, and in that time 
have these missionaries acquired this gift of tongues; in four- 
teen years these low-born and low-bred mechanics have done 
more towards spreading the knowledge of the Scriptures 
among the heathen, than has been accomplished by all the 
world besides.” 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in her “Sunny Memoirs of Foreign 
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Lands,” has recorded a remark addressed to her by Macaulay, 
the historian, to the effect that Mr. Smith had repented of his 
course towards the missionaries. We wish the assertion 
were well grounded, but it clearly is not. Everything which 
Mr. Smith has said, as well as what has been said by his 
friends who may be supposed to understand his later views, 
indicates that his sentiments on this subject remained un- 
changed. In a letter written to a friend in 1835, he incloses 
a slip containing a list of all the articles contributed by him 
to the Edinburgh Review, and adds: “ Catch me, if you can, 
in any one illiberal sentiment, or in any opinion which I have 
need to recant, after twenty years scribbling upon all subjects.” 
In the preface to his collected writings, published in 1889, 
he declares: “I see very little in my Reviews, to alter or 
repent of. I always endeavored to fight against evil; and 
what I thought evil then, J think evilnow.” And his daugh- 
ter, in the biography before us, speaks of “ the injurious effects 
of Methodism and fanaticism on true religion,” and of “the 
danger of religious wars, or of the total loss of our Indian 
possessions, from the injudicious attempts at conversion by 
men totally unfitted for so important a work,” as among the 
evils which he attempted to counteract. She is doubtless 
correct in supposing that her father continued to regard these 
performances as constituting a claim to public gratitude and 
praise. Wecan not help wondering that even a daughter of 
Sydney Smith can speak of these things in a manner denot- 
ing such utter unconsciousness of the impression which her 
words must make on the great majority of Christians, in an 
age so preéminently missionary in its impulses, as the pres- 
ent. This is a matter that we would gladly forget. Were 
it not for the unmistakeable references in his later observa- 
tions, to his views on this question, as unchanged, we should 
try to believe that Mr. Smith had seen his error. But his 
re-assertions are too numerous and emphatic to leave room 
for such a belief, and we are compelled to regard his course 
in this respect as a blemish on an otherwise genial and 
magnanimous nature. 

The truth is, and we may as well say it, Sydney Smith 
was incapable of appreciating Christianity as a new crea- 
tion, a divine principle, a vital force in the soul of man. He 
conceived of it merely as a code of morality, in observance 
of which an imitative and external virtue might be produced, 
the subjects of which should enjoy peace of conscience, in 
this life, and immortality in the life to come. Of the new 
birth and the life of faith, he had no idea. All his writings 
touching the real essence of piety towards God, and the only 
efficient spring of love towards man, betray an utter inatten- 
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tion to the nature and sources of vital religion. One is 
struck in reading his sermons, with the absence of evangeli- 
cal sentiments, and true religious experience. He never 
dwells on the great truths of Christianity, such as the sinful- 
ness of man, the atonement of Christ, the regeneration of the 
soul, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and the like. Be- 
sides, the tone of levity in which he speaks of his most sacred 
duties as a preacher of the gospel, and of his highest hopes, 
as a Christian, indicates the feebleness of the hold which these 
great truths had on his heart. On one occasion he writes: 
















“T am seventy-four years old. Iam a canon of St. Paul’s in London, and 
rector of a parish inthe country. 1 am living amidst the best society in the 
Metropolis, am at ease in my circumstances, in tolerable health, a mild 
whig, a tolerating Churchman, and much given to talking, laughing and noise. 
I dine with the rich in London, amd physic the poor in the country—passing 
from the sauces of Dives to the sores of Lazarus. Iam on the whole a happy 
man ; have found the world an interesting world, and am heartily thankful 
to Providence for having placed me in it.” 





‘ What a contrast do these words suggest to him who de- 
sired to “finish his course with joy, and the ministry which 
he had received of the Lord Jesus!” He could say, when 
about to put off this flesh, that he was ready to be offered, 
and that he looked for “a crown of glory,” as the end of his 
toil and suffering, while the witty canon of St. Paul’s indulges 
in a strain like this: 










“Tt is a bore, I admit, to be past seventy, for you are left for execution, and 
are daily expecting the death warrant; but as you Say it is not anything very 
— we quit. We are, at the close of life, only hurried away from stom- 
ach-aches, pains in the joints, from sleepless nights and unamusing days, from 
weakness, ugliness and nervous tremors; but we shall all meet again in 
another planet, cured of all our defects. will be less irritable ; —— more 
silent ; will assent ; Jeffrey will speak slower ; Bobus will be just as he is ; 
I shall be more respectful to the upper clergy; but I shall have as lively a 
sense as I now have of all your kindness and affection for me.” 


















It is true this was written to old Lady Holland, with 
whom he had been for many years on terms of the greatest 
intimacy ; but such expressions in relation to things so sol- 
emn and momentous as one’s departure from this world, and 
his entrance on another, are little in keeping with a proper 
Christian feeling, or with our ideas of heaven as a place of 
spiritual joy. 

Sydney Smith was very far from meeting our ideas of a 
clergyman. His views of religion were too secular, and his 
spirit was too trifling. But he possessed many rare and 
manly qualities. Few characters presented a brighter assem- 
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blage of social virtues. He was a man of strict integrity. 
He was humane and generous. He was generally on the 
side of the weak and oppressed. He was heartily enlisted 
in favor of the most beneficent reforms of his day. He la- 
bored stoutly for Catholic toleration in the face of opposition 
and obloquy. He was a champion of approved courage, 
and in a large degree, unselfish. It was his sincere aim 
to make those around him happy. The sharp weapons of 
his wit were generally levelled against abuses and those by 
whom they were sustained. It was rare, indeed, that they 
were so used as to give any one pain. This is high praise, 
but no one we think can read these volumes without admit- 
ting its truth. 

Mr. Smith left London in June, 1809, and took up his 
residence at Heslington, near York, there being no parsonage 
on his living at Foston. This living consisted of three hun- 
dred acres of stiff clay land, and in order to obtain a support, 
he was obliged to work it; though, to use his own words, 
he did not know “a turnip from a carrot.” His efforts at 
farming evinced a practical turn, and yielded some note- 
worthy improvements, with perhaps about an equal number 
of whimsical experiments. In 1813,he commenced building 
a parsonage. He has thus recorded his success: “ My house 
was considered the ugliest in the country, but all admitted it 
was the most comfortable.” This house was furnished in a 
manner quite original: “I had little furniture, so I bought a 
cart-load of deals; I took a carpenter (who came to me for 
parish relief, called Jack Robinson,) with a face like a full 
moon, into my service, established him in a barn, and said, 
‘Jack, furnish my house.’” In the following passage, Lady 
Holland vividly describes the arrival of the family to take 
possession of this singular and singularly equipped establish- 
ment: 


‘Tt was a cold, bright March day, with a biting east wind. The beds we 
left in the morning had to be packed up and slept on at night; wagon after 
wagon of furniture poured in every minute; the roads were so cut up that 
the carriage could not reach the door; and my mother lost her shoe in 
the mud, which was ankle deep, while bringing her infant up to the house in 
her arms. But oh, the shout of joy as we entered and took possesssion !|— 
the first time in our lives that we had inhabited a house of our own. How 


we admired it, ugly as it was! With what tna my dear father welcomed us, 


and took us from room to room ; old Molly Mills, the milk woman, who had had 
charge of the house, grinning with delight in the back ground. We thought 
ita palace; yet the drawing room had no door, the bare plaster walls ran 
down with wet, the windows were like ground glass from the moisture which 
had to be wiped off several times a day by the house-maid. No carpets, no 
chairs, nothing unpacked; rough men bringing in rougher packages at every 
moment. But then was the time to behold my father! Amidst the confusion 
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he thought for every body, cared for every body, encouraged every body, 
nope every body in good humor. How he exerted himself! How his loud, 
rich voice mh be heard in all directions, ordering, arranging, explaining, 
till the household storm gradually subsided. Each half hour improved our 
condition ; fires blazed in every room; at last we all sat down to tea spread 
by ourselves on a huge package before the drawing-room fire, sitting on 
boxes round it; and retired to sleep. on our beds placed on the floor—the 
happiest, merriest and busiest family in Christendom.” 


Mr. Smith seems to have led a busy, and, on the whole, use- 
ful lifeat Foston. He says that besides his domestic cares, he 
was “village parson, village doctor, village comforter, village 
magistrate and Edinburgh Reviewer.” Here he remained 
respected by his neighbors, and much beloved by his parish- 
ioners, until 1828, when he was promoted to be canon of the 
cathedral at Bristol. He signalized the commencement of 
his services at Bristol by preaching a sermon before the au- 
thorities of the city on the subject of toleration, with special 
reference to the disabilities of the Catholics. The sermon 
made some stir, and was much disliked by the majority of 
those who heard it, but secured the respect of many whom 
it offended, by the boldness and manliness of its tone. He 
enjoyed great popularity in Bristol for the two or three years 
that he filled his stall in that city. But he was soon further 
promoted. In 1831, he was made a canon of St. Paul’s, 
London, a post which he filled until his death, which occurred 
in February, 1845. Several years before his death, his 
brother Courtenay died, leaving him a third of an immense 
estate; so that his last years were spent in the midst of 
abundance. He, however, retained his simple habits, nor 
was his heart closed against the appeals of pity. This pe- 
riod of his life was somewhat excited, though not embittered, 
by his controversies respecting the repudiating American 
States, which neglected to pay the interest on their bonds. 
He had invested some of his savings in the Pennsylvania 
stocks, and naturally became indignant when Pennsylvania 
refused to pay her interest. He told Brother Jonathan some 
plain truths, which were just, as applied to the delinquent 
States; but unjust in the sweeping application which he 
made of them. He, on his part, improved in his estimate of 
the Americans before he died; and the sense of wounded 
national pride, which his unflinching cautery laid bare, had 
become so far quieted as to leave no vestiges of unkind feel- 
ing in the hearts of our people. 

At one period of Mr. Smith’s life, he undoubtedly desired 
to become a Bishop. It is clear, also, that many others cher- 
ished a similar desire on his behalf. No inconsiderable 
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efforts were made by his friends to procure for him the 
coveted dignity. But Sidney Smith and his friends were 
doomed to disappointment. Yet the cause of his failure is 
more honorable to him than a thousand mitres. Had he 
been less liberal in his principles, or less courageous and 
manly in their expression, he might have beena bishop. Al- 
luding to the efforts of a certain dignitary to keep him from 
the bench at a period when he had given over his aspira- 
tions, he says: “His real charge against me is that lama 
high-spirited, honest, uncompromising man, whom he and 
all the bench of bishops could not turn upon vital questions: 
this, is the reason why, as far as depends upon others, I am 
nota bishop. But I am thoroughly sincere in saying I would 
not take any bishopric whatever.” It would have been glo- 
rious to see Sydney Smith in the House of Lords; but it 
would not have added to his real dignity, nor have increased 
his just fame. Though something less, in our estimation, 
than a simple messenger of the glad tidings, he was greater 
than England’s proudest Bishop—an independent, incor- 
ruptible man. Even his worst enemy never dared to breathe 
the thought that he would sacrifice his honest opinions, or 
stifle his sense of justice, for the lordliest place in the gift of 
the English crown. 

We should have been glad to present a critical estimate 


of Mr. Smith’s literary character; but our space forbids. 
We must content ourselves with quoting at random, a few 
passages which might have served as illustrations of our 
analysis. ‘The following remarks on the importance of 
earnestness and fervor of manner in preaching, are worthy 
of careful attention: 


“The English, generally remarkable for doing very good things in a very 
bad manner, seem to have reserved the maturity and plenitude of their 
awkwardness for the pulpit. A Clergyman clings to his velvet cushion with 
either hand, keeps his eye riveted on his book, speaks of the ecstacies of joy 
and fear, with a voice and a face which indicate neither, and pinions his 
body and soul into the same attitude of limb and thought for fear of being 
thought theatrical and affected. The most intrepid veteran of us all dares 
no more than wipe his face with his cambric sddarium; if, by mischance, his 
hand slip from his orthodox gripe of the velvet, he draws it back as from 
liquid brimstone, or the caustic iron of the law, and atones for this indecorum 
by fresh inflexibility and more rigorous sameness. Is it wonder, then, that 
every delirious sectary who pours forth his animated nonsense with the gen- 
uine look and voice of passion should gesticulate away the congregation of 
the most profound and learned divine of the Established Church, and in two 
Sundays preach him bare to the very sexton? Why are we natural every- 
where but in the pulpit? No man expresses warm and animated feelings 
anywhere else with his mouth alone, but with his whole body ; he articulates 
with every limb, and talks from head to foot with a ‘thousand voices. Why 
this Pt eg on sacred subjects alone? Why call in the aid of paralysis 
topiety ? Is ita rule of oratory, to balance the style against the subject and 
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to handle the most sublime truths in the dullest language and the driest 
manner? Is sin to be taken from men as Eve was from Adam, by casting 
them into a deep slumber? Or from what possible perversion of common 
sense are we to look like field preachers in Zembla, aly leis of ice numbed 
into quiescence, and stagnation, and mumbling ?” 


Here is an estimate both ludicrous and admonitory. 
Writing to his friend Murray he says : 


“ You are, I hear, attending more to diet than heretofore. If you wish 
for anything like ‘happiness in the fifth act of life, eat and drink about one- 
half what you could eat and drink. Did I ever tell you my calculation 
about eating and drinking? Having ascertained the weight of what I could 
live upon, so as to preserve health and strength, and what I did live upon, I 
found that between ten and seventy years of age, I had eaten and drank forty- 
four horse-wagon loads of meat and drink more than would have preserved me 
in life and health! The value of this mass of nourishment I considered to be 
worth seven thousand pounds sterling. It occurred to me that I must by my 
voracity, have starved to death fully a hundred persons. This is a frightful 
calculation, but irresistibly true; and I think, dear Murray, your wagons 
would require an additional horse each.” 


If Sydney Smith had not been so sturdy a churchman, 
we should have suspected him, in the following extract from 
a letter to the Countess of Carlisle, of a little irony; but the 
expression is probably to be set down to his propensity of 
joking about sacred things. Nevertheless it is suggestive, 
and we desire that our readers should see it: 


“The Archbishop of York is laid up with a sprained ankle; sprained at 
a christening! How very singular! Jt is such a quiescent ceremony, that I 
thought I might have guaranteed at its celebration all the ligaments of the 
human body.” 


There are many other passages which we desire to quote, 
but the foregoing must suffice. We leave these volumes 
with regret. ‘They have proved vastly entertaining, and not 
altogether barren of instruction. They record the life, char- 
acter and sayings of aremarkable man. In many depart- 
ments of public welfare he dealt stout blows, and rendered 
material service. In social and political matters, he had the 
spirit, and did the work of a Reformer. With higher views 
of the great aim of the Gospel, and a deeper Christian ex- 
perience, he would also have been a Reformer in religion, 
He was admired and beloved by a large and brilliant circle 
of statesmen, authors and scholars; but his praise might 
have been in allthe churches. He will henceforth be recog- 
nized as no mean light in the constellation of human wits; 
had he been more truly wise, he might have turned man 
to righteousness, and shone “as the brightness of the firma- 
ment, and as the stars forever and ever.” 
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Literary Notices. 


Art. XIL—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. Maury, LL. D., Lieut. 
U. S. Navy. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 8vo, pp. 287.) 
The enlightened and comprehensive provisions made by the government of 
the United States for promoting the interests of commerce, and for diminish- 
ing, as far as possible, the hazards attendant upon its prosecution, furnish 
materials for one of the most honorable pages in our national history. The 
peculiar facilities which our extended sea-board, indented with numerous 
bays and harbors, offers to this branch of industry, were early perceived,” 
and in 1807, only eighteen years after the first organization of the govern- 
ment, an act was passed by Congress, authorizing surveys, preparatory to 
the construction of accurate maps and charts, embracing not only the har- 
bors and headlands, but also the soundings and shoals along the entire coast. 
On account of the delays, however, necessarily incident to an undertaking 
of so great magnitude, the breaking out of the war with Great Britain in 
1812, and subsequently other untoward events and circumstances, nothing 
of any importance was accomplished until a quarter of a century later. 
In 1832, the Coast Survey, now for the first time, fully and efficiently organ- 
ized, was placed under the superintendence of Mr. F. R. Hasler, who from 
the beginning had been employed in various services in connection with it. 
During the eleven succeeding years the work was carried forward with an 
energy and success creditable alike to the government and to those immedi- 
ately charged with its execution. On the death of Mr. Hasler, which 
occurred November, 1843, Professor Alexander D. Bache was appointed 
his successor, under whose able direction, the different objects of the survey 
have been prosecuted with larger means and higher appliances of science, 
as well as in a spirit more decidedly American. 

Besides the important advantages which it has already secured to the com- 
merce and defence of the country, it has proved a school of the greatest 
value to the younger officers connected with both arms of the national ser- 
vice, while a fostering influence has been extended by it to kindred sciences 
and arts. And with such vigor has the work in its several departments been 
urged onward, that notwithstanding the great extension of the coast line 
from the annexation of new territories, we may look forward, at no distant 
day, to its final completion. Subsidiary to the main object of the survey, 
Congress, in 1842, established a Depot of Charts and Instruments, with 
which were afterwards connected, under the same act, meteorological, mag- 
netic and astronomical observatories. Suitable buildings having been 
erected and the necessary apparatus provided, the whole in 1844, was placed 
under the superintendence of Lieutenant M. F. Maury, of the United States 
Navy. The first attention of this able and energetic officer was directed to 
the observatory. On the broad ocean, the needle is the mariner’s only 
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guide, and the laws which govern its motions must be accurately determined. 
The stars are the only fixed objects from which he can take his reckoning ; 
the exact positions of these, must therefore be ascertained and entered 
upon the catalogues. The magnetometers are adjusted for observatories. 
Mural and meridian circles are planted. Transit instruments are placed in 
their proper positions. Observers are appointed to each as fast as suitable 
persons can be released from other duties connected with the service. Soon 
five telescopes, of different combinations and powers are nightly sweeping, 
from evening twilight to morning dawn, as many arcs of the skies. Pres- 
ently a new and by far superior mode of making and recording observations, 
now known in Europe as the American method of transits, is devised. By 
means of an electro-chronograph—the honor of whose invention is due to 
Professor Locke, of Cincinnati—attached to the clock, giving the time of 
the transits, seconds are divided into hundredths, as readily as minutes by 
the ordinary method into seconds. Through this attachment, observations 
are also made with much greater ease and rapidity as well asaccuracy. The 
work accomplished in the observatory is more than doubled, while, at the 
same time, the results are more exact. 

It is, however, in determinations of longitude, that this great improvenent 
in the mode of recording the passage of the star across the wires of the 
instrument, is most valuable. In a letter to Senator Corwin, dated Feb. 17, 
1849, Lieut. Maury says, “ We have for four years been making observa- 
tions here continually for the purpose of determining the longitude of this 
place. After we shall have been at work twice that time—I might say for a 
life-time—if we succeeded in determining the longitude of the observatory 
within the limits of the lot in which the building stands, seventeen acres, we 
should consider ourselves well repaid for the labor and time employed. 
Now, with Dr. Locke’s invention, the difference of longitude between this 
observatory and any other point reached by the magnetic telegraph, may 
be determined in one night so closely, as to show in what part of the build- 
ing the observations were made.” In other words, the longitude of any 
place, as St. Louis, Cincinnati, or Boston, will be found to perceptibly vary 
according as it is reckoned from the eastern or from the western side of the 
observatory. 

But the superintendent of the observatory is charged with meteorological 
and hydrographical duties. From the stars, the most perfect type of the 
unchanging and eternal, upon which the human eye can gaze, he turns to the 
winds and the waves, the very emblems of mutability. May not these, however, 
although seemingly so inconstant, be governed nevertheless by settled and 
unchanging laws? May not every one of their movements be determined by 
most precise physical conditions? May not the courses of the winds and of 
the oceanic streams be as definitely prescribed as the paths of the planets ? 
And by observations sufficiently numerous and extended may not these 
courses be learned? And through such knowledge may not the mariner be 
enabled to enter at the right point the favoring current, and catch at the 
exact moment the breeze that will bearhim onward? Nay more; as each of 
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the continental districts or provinces has its own physical Geography—is 
characterized by peculiarities of climate, soil and surface distinguishing it 
from every other district, so may not the different oceanic areas have their 
respective winds and currents, and depths, and temperatures by which they 
may be severally recognized? And having become acquainted with these, 
may not the mariner be able to determine, his position independently of the 
stars, from log and look-out, from sounding-line and thermometer? But 
how shall the physical geography of the sea be learned? In what way 
shall observations be gathered, from which the necessary inductions may be 
made? Are they not already collected? May they not now be found 
recorded in “old log-books and sea journals.” No sooner does this sugges- 
tion present itself than there is a “ flight up into garrets and a ransacking of 
time-honored sea chests in all the maritime communities of the country.” 
Under authority obtained from the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 
drography, persons qualified for the work are employed in New York, Bos- 
ton and New Bedford, “to procure from ship-owners, retired sea-captains, 
and others, old sea journals ; and to copy from each the position of the ship 
daily in latitude and longitude; the force and set of the currents; the tem- 
perature of the air and water; the prevailing force and direction of the 
wind three times a day, or once for every eight hours; the height of the 
barometer ; with remarks upon all subjects calculated to be of interest to 
the practical navigator.” The log-books of the Navy were also made to 
contribute their contingent to the mass of materials which were thus gath- 
ered. When the, accumulation of matter from these sources was deemed 
sufficient, charts were constructed, and upon these charts, the tracks of the 
vessels, whose log-books have been examined, were projected and the force 
and direction of the winds and currents daily encountered by each were 
indicated. These “ track charts,” as they are called, show what parts of the 
ocean are most frequented, and “ one is surprised to see it cut up and divided 
off into great turnpike looking thoroughfares.” 

A considerable number of these charts were constructed and placed in the 
hands of intelligent ship-masters. ‘These were now able to avail themselves 
of the collected experience of former voyagers in laying their courses. To 
their surprise and delight, the remote corners of the earth were brought 
closer together by many days sail. The passage from the northern ports to 
the equator alone was shortened ten days; and that to California forty-five 
days. 

But the “flight into garrets and the diving into old sea-chests for logs” 
are found not to be sufficient. The old records thus turned “ up, proved to 
be only out-croppings of the rich vein which has been struck.” It is neces- 
sary to go deeper and to explore more widely. The observations obtained 
relate to too limited districts, and even within these districts, they are not suffi- 
ciently numerous, minute or exact to furnish safe ground for general infer- 
ences. Recent discoveries in science have revealed the importance of many 
things not heretofore made objects of attention. Better instruments also, as 
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well as greater skill in the use of them are now common among mariners. 
An appeal is a second time made to ship-masters. They are asked to aid the 
work in progress by becoming observers. They are told “ that if they will 
agree to co-operate in a general plan of observations at sea, and will send 
regularly at the end of every cruise an abstract log of their voyage to the 
National Observatory at Washington, they shall, for so doing, be furnished 
free of cost, with copies of the charts and sailing directions that may be 
founded upon those observations.” No other inducements are needed to 
enlist their efforts in the noble enterprise. In a short time there are “more 
than a thousand navigators engaged day and night, and in all parts of the 
ocean, in making and recording observations, according to a uniform plan, 
and in furthering this attempt to increase our knowledge as to the winds 
and currents of the sea, and other phenomena which relate to its safe navi- 
gation and physical geography. 

But the field is a very broad one, embracing the entire ocean. What are 
a thousand observers scattered over so vast a surface—not one to a hundred 
thousand square miles! And yet within every such district many thousand 
observations may be necessary to reveal the true law of its climate. Greater 
numbers must therefore be enlisted in the enterprise. 

At the instance of the government of the United States, a conference was 
held in Brussels, August 28, 1853, for the purpose of fixing upon a uniform 
system of observations at sea, to be adopted by all the maritime States of 
Christendom. There were present at this conference in the persons of their 
representatives, England, France, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Portugal and the United States. Prussia, Spain, the free 
city of Hamburg, and the empires of Austria and Brazil, although not ap- 
pearing at the conference, soon after offered their co-operation in the plan of 
observations adopted. By stipulations made under the august sanction of the 
powers here represented, “in peace and in war, these observations are to be 
carried on ; and, in case any of the vessels on board of which they are con- 
ducted may be captured, the abstract log—as the journal which contains these 
observations is called—is to be held sacred.” 

In the eloquent language of Lieut. Maury, “ Rarely before has there been 
such a sublime spectacle presented to the scientific world : all nations agreeing 
to unite and co-operate in carrying out one system of philosophical research 
with regard to the sea. Though they may be enemies in all else, here they 
are to be friends. Every ship that navigates the high seas with these charts 
and blank abstract logs on board, may henceforth be regarded as a floating 
observatory, a temple of science. The instruments used by every co-operating 
vessel, are to be compared with standards that are common to all; so that an 
observation that is made anywhere and in any ship, may be referred to and 
compared with all similar observations by all other ships in all other part of 
the world.” 

From a system of observations so extended and conducted under such 
auspices, too much can hardly be expected. Already have numerous dis- 
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coveries been made and results attained of the greatest importance-to the 
navigator. Not only have voyages been shortened, but the difficulties and 
dangers attending them, have been diminished. At the request of the under 
writers of Boston and New York, Lieut. Maury has the present year furnished 
a chart of lanes to be followed in crossing the Atlantic—one by the outward 
bound and another for the return steamers. Connected with this is a wind 
and fog chart for the region of the Atlantic, crossed by these lanes. These 
charts, as stated in the letter accompanying them, were constructed from the 
observations of not less than 46,000 days; and should the routes proposed 
be generally adopted, it is believed that the dangers of the sea will be mate- 
rially lessened, while the average length of passages will not be increased, 
and may probably be diminished. 

But the advantages accruing to navigation are not the only benefits to be 
expected from this vast system of maritime observations. Although imme- 
diately directed to objects of utility, it must, in the end, contribute greatly 
to the enlargement of human knowledge. Nay, already, a new science, 
“‘ The Physical Geography of the Sea,” has emerged from it; a science which 
although as yet but imperfectly revealed, although still much obscured by 
clouds and mists which hang about it, presents, as seen through the pages of 
Lieut. Maury, features of marvellous attraction. 

To these, however, we shall not advert. Many of them it is probable, will 
undergo important modifications, as our knowledge of the ocean becomes 
more extended and more accurate. But if the enthusiasm of the philosopher 
has occasionally carried him too far; if he sometimes rests his generalizations 
on too narrow a basis of facts, and draws his conclusions from premises not 
warranting them, the wide-spread system of observations which he has orig- 
inated will speedily furnish the means of correcting them. 





A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, edited by Jonn Kirto, D. D., 
F. S. A. (New York: Ivison & Phinney. 1855. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 884, 
994.) The students of Biblical Literature, in both hemispheres, will be 
ready to testify to the great loss sustained by that department of sacred learn- 
ing, in the recent death of Dr. Kitto. Though a layman, he had devoted 
himself, for many years,.to Biblical studies. The results of these studies have 
been given to the world in various publications, nearly all of which have the 
great merit of being adapted to popular use. Dr. Kitto’s works are all valu- 
able ; -but by far the most important labor of his life is embodied in the work 
before us. 

No previous work in this department had advanced much beyond “the old 
* Jearning” of Calmet. There had, indeed, been attempts to embody in works 
constructed on the basis of Calmet, the results of more modern research. But 
these attempts were so partial and unsuccessful that scholars everywhere felt 
the need of something more complete and thorough. This want Dr. Kitto 
undertook to supply. His own studies indicated what was needed; his 
extensive connections with scholars in Europe and America, afforded him facil- 
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ities for producing it. His plan was to procure original articles on the leading 
topics necessary to be treated in such a work, from the pens of men best 
qualified to treat of them. He succeeded in enlisting the services of some of 
the ripest scholars of Europe and America, in the departments of Biblical in- 
troduction and®criticism, Scripture history, Scripture biography, natural 
history, Scripture geography, and Scripture archeology. The advantages of 
this plan are manifest. The articles are not the result of special reading for 
the purpose of their preparation, but for the most part, the fruit of profes- 
sional and life-long research. We can confidently speak of their fullness and 
thoroughness. We notice the most eminent names of Germany, England, 
Scotland, and the United States, in the list of contributors. Among these, 
we may specify Drs. Alexander, Eadie, Welsh and Brown, of Scotland; 
Drs. Davidson, and John Pye Smith, of England; Drs. Baur, Ewald, Heng- 
stenberg, Havernick, Jacobi, and Tholuck, of Germany, besides several in 
this country. These names are in themselves a guaranty of the full and 
accurate learning which characterizes the work. It is impossible for us in a 
notice like this, to specify the excellences of this work. We must content 
ourselves with simply saying that in point of merit, it outstrips everything 
which came before it; and we will express the conviction that it is destined 
to supersede all other works of similar character now in use. It stands un- 
rivalled in point of variety and fullness, and its execution is all that we could 
desire. No clergyman should be without it. Indeed, it is indispensable to 
all students of the Bible. We earnestly commend it to the attention of our 
readers. 





Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar, translated from the German, by Enocn 
Hutcuinson. With a course of exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a Cres- 
tomathy and Brief Lexicon prepared by the translator. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1855. 8vo, pp. 367.) We have given this title-page at 
length, as the best description we could offer of the work. Uhlemann’s 
Syriac Grammar possesses a high value in the estimation of Syriac scholars. 
It is generally conceded to be the best grammar extant for the use of students. 
Mr. Hutchinson has rendered an important service to the cause of sacred 
learning by this translation. Many, prompted by the desire to read the best 
translation of the Bible-ever made into any language, and especially to read 
the discourses of our Lord in essentially the same language in which they 
were spoken, will doubtless avail themselves of the facilities thus afforded, to 
obtain a knowledge of the Syriac. The additions made by the translator, add 
materially to the value of the work. The exercises will be found very ser- 
viceable to the student. 

The Acts and Monuments of the Church, containing the History and Suffer- 
ings of the Martyrs. By Joun Foxe. Anew edition with five appendices. 
The whole carefully revised, corrected and condensed by Rev. M. Hopart 
Seymour, M. A. (New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1855. Imperial 
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8vo, pp. 1082.) The people of this country have long béen familiar with 
what purported to be Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. It was, in fact, however, 
only a very imperfect abridgment of that great work. The edition now 
printed is not an abridgment, but rather a condensation of everything mate- 
rial in the original work. Many things were included in thegoriginal edition 
of Foxe, calculated to encumber its pages and prevent its usefulness ; such as 
superstitious legends, needless official documents, Greek and Latin quota- 
tions, &c. These have been omitted from the present edition, thus securing 
greater unity, and making the book more effective. Foxe was born in 1517, 
the year in which Luther commenced the work of Reformation. He was one 
of that persecuted company, hundreds of whom were burned at the stake, 
and other hundreds of whom were compelled to fly from England on ac- 
count of their religion. Among the latter was Foxe. Of many events which 
he records, he had personal knowledge. He had access to Diocesan Registers 
which are now lost, to Proclamations and Monitions which are now to be 
found only in his work, besides being personally acquainted with many of 
the martyrs of the age of Mary. ‘This volume is indispensable to a correct 
estimate of the history of the church. It affords a true view of the spirit and 
aims of the Romish Hierarchy. It is chiefly valuable for the light which it 
sheds on the age of the Reformation, disclosing the rage of Anti-Christ, and 
the devotion of those who were “ slain for the word of God, and the testimo- 
ny which they held.” But it has other merits. It is in fact a collection of 
the lives and sufferings of Christian martyrs in all ages since Christ. The 
work is seasonable at atime when Rome is making such efforts to subject 
the Christian world to her sway. We hope it will be widely read. 





A View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State. By Ricu- 
ARD WuHaATELY, late Archbishop of Dublin. (Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 1855. 12mo, pp. 308.) This, so far as we know, is the first 
American edition of Archbishop Whateley’s admirable treatise on the “ Fu- 
ture State.” It has been the aim of the pious and learned author to discuss 
the questions pertaining to the future state in the simple light of Scripture. 
Confining himself, for the most part, to what the Scriptures teach, he has 
treated of the gospel as a revelation of a future state, the intermediate state, 
the resurrection, the day of judgment, rewards and punishments, condition 
of the blest and their abode in heaven, occupations and state of society of the 
blest, kc. These topics are presented under the breadth of view, and in the 
lucid manner for which the author is so distinguished. He holds that there 
was no revelation of the doctrine of immortality until Christ came. In ref- 
erence to the intermediate state, he neither takes ground in favor of the 
consciousness of the soul between death and the resurrection, nor the con- 
trary ; but insists that this question was purposely left unsettled by revelation. 
In his lecture on rewards and punishments, alluding to those objections to 
the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the wicked which are based on our 
notions of the divine goodness, Archbishop Whately observes: 
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“We had better abstain from conjectures on a subject manifestly beyond 
the reach of our present faculties. The existence of any evil at all in the 
creation, is a mystery we cannot explain. It is a difficulty which may, per- 
haps, be cleared up to us in a future state; but the Scriptures give us no 
revelation concerning it. And those who set at defiance the plain and 
obvious sense of the Scripture, by contending (as some do) for the final 
admission to eternal happinesg of all men, in order (as they themselves pro- 
fess) to get over the difficulty by this means, and to reconcile the existence 
of evil with the benevolence of God, do not in fact, after all, when they have 
put the most forced interpretation on the words of the sacred writers, ad- 
vance one single step towards their point. For the main difficulty is not the 
amount of evil that exists,but the existence of any evil at all. Any,even the 
smallest portion of evil, is quite unaccountable, supposing that the same 
amount of good could be attained without that evil; and why it is not so at- 
tainable is more than we are able to explain. And if there be some reason 
we can not understand, why a small amount of evil is unavoidable, there may 
be, for aught we know, the same reason for a greater amount. I will under- 
take to explain to any one the final condemnation of the wicked, if he will 
explain to me the existence of the wicked ;—if he will explain why God does 
not cause all those to die in the cradle, of whom He foresees that when they 
grow up, they will lead a sinful life. The thing can not be explained: and 
it is better to rest satisfied with knowing as much as God has thought fit to 
teach us, than to try our strength against mysteries which will but deride 
our weakness. All we can say is, that, for some unknown cause, evil is 
unavoidable. Now, it isa manifest absurdity to attempt to explain and limit 
the operations of an unknown cause. 

* * * * x . * * 


“Unthinking people are apt to think that a difficulty is itself diminished, 
if the thing is diminished about which the difficulty arises. For instance, it 
is admitted, as is well known, to be impossible for man to annihilate any 
portion of material substance: We can destroy its form,—as by tearing this 
book into shreds,—or we can divide it into particles invisible to our eyes, as 
by burning it, so as to dispose part into vapor and smoke;.and scatter away 
the ashes that remain; but we cannot annihilate, that is, cause to exist no 
longer, the material substance. And as impossibility does not admit of dif- 
ferent degrees, it is equally impossible to annihilate the smallest and the 
largest quantity of matter. And yet, perhaps, some people, if they were 
told that some chemist had succeeded in annihilating a few grains of sand, 
though they might not absolutely believe the report, yet would not be so 
much startled at the extravagafice of it as if it had been said that he had 
annihilated some huge mountain. * * * * * 

“ And so it is with some unthinking persons in respect of the present sub- 
ject. If they can devise some theory which will explain away a pet part 
of the supposed amount of evil in the universe, they hastily conclude that 
they have explained away, some part, at least, of the difficulty presented by 
the existence of evil. Our distress and alarm, indeed, would be diminished 
by a diminution of the evil that exists; but the difficulty would remain pre- 
cisely the same. And of this, as I have said, no explanation can be framed 
by human reason, or is to be found in Scripture. God’s revelations are in- 
tended for practical use; and it is our part to apply them to that use. We 
know that @yil does exist; and we are taught how to escape it eternally ; let 
us first tute to make the right use of this knowledge; and hereafter, doubt- 
less, we shall know more.” 





Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews. By ALBERT BARNES. (New York: 
Ivison & Phinney. 1855. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 372, 368.) Mr. Barnes has 
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turned his compulsory cessation of professional labors to good account by 
the collection and preparation of the papers contained in these volumes for 
the press. To no writer in this country is the religious world more largely 
indebted than to Albert Barnes. He has laid us under additional obligations 
by this timely collection of articles contributed to ‘various periodicals, and 
discourses pronounced on various public occasions, during the last twenty- 
five years. It is unnecessary for us to say a word in commendation of any- 


thing written by such an author. 
4 


Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman, of New York, have sent us a book with 
a peculiarly attractive exterior. It shows that this enterprising house are 
resolved not to be behind the best in the mechanical execution of their pub- 
lications. We have found the contents to be worthy of their dress. The 
work is entitled Representative Women: from Eve, the Wife of the First, 
to Mary, the Mother of the Second Adam. By Gero. C. Batpway, D. D. 
The contents are arranged in the following order: “ Eve, the tempted and 
fallen Woman ;” “ Sarah, the deferential Wife ;” ‘‘ Rebecca, the managing 
Woman ;” “ Jochebed, the faithful Mother ;” “ Miriam, the first Prophetess ;” 
“Ruth, the young Widow;” “ Endor’s Witch, the female Spiritualist ;” 
“ Abigail, the superior Wife of an inferior husband ;” ‘“‘ Sheba’s Queen, the 
wise Woman;” “ Esther, the Resistless Petitioner ;” ‘‘ Elizabeth, the be- 
lieving Wife ;” “ Mary, the Mother of Jesus.” These subjects are discussed 
in a vivacious style, and generally with good judgment. 








Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in the Year, with refer- 
ences to appropriate Scripture Readings. By the Rev. Joun CumMina, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1855. 2 vols. 12 mo, pp. 
436, 428.) Wesee not in what respects the Prayers in these volumes are 
better or worse than those contained in some score, or less, which have pre- 
viously been sent us. We have no prejudice against the use of such helps ; 
and those who feel the need of them, in maintaining their family devotions, 
may use these to advantage. 





Everything relating to the Roman Catholic controversy is now regarded 
with peculiar interest. The recent adoption of the dogma of the “ Immacu- 
ulate Conception,” and the efforts of the Romish Hierarchy to extend their 
influence in Protestant countries, as well as the combinations which have 
arisen against them, both in England and in the United States, have contrib- 
uted to awaken an unusual degree of interest. Rev. Dr. Murray, of Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey, has availed himself of this general attention to bring 
out a new and enlarged edition of his celebrated Letters to the Right Rev. 
John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop of New York. By Krrwgy. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo, pp. 370.) These letters expose 
the pretensions, and show up the contradictions of the Romish Church, with 
an unsparing hand. No heavier blow has been aimed at the head of “ the 
Beast” by any writer in this country. 
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History of the Council of Trent. From the French of L, F. BUNGENER. 
Edited from the Second London Edition, with a Summary of the Acts of the 
Council. By Joun M’Cuintocx,D. D. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1855. 12mo, pp. 546.) The peculiarity of this work is that it is both his- 
torical and polemical. M. Bungener not only gives a faithful record of the 
Acts and Decrees of the Council of Trent, but he also examines and refutes 
its unscriptural dogmas. The Romish Church of the present day is what 
the Council of Trent made it. Whoever, therefore, would understand 
Romanism in its authorized dogmas and practices, must study the History of 
the Council of Trent. No better view of the Tridentine system has been 
furnished than that contained in this volume. Dr. M’Clintock has performed 
an acceptable service in dividing the books into chapters, and giving a sum- 
mary of the “ Acts and Decrees.” 





A Defence of Gospel Baptism; with a brief Historical Sketch of the 
Origin of Infant Baptism and Sprinkling. By Rev. James Frencu, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. The cause of truth has here a noble advocacy and defence. 
Mr. French evinces thoroughness in research, in preparing this work for 
the public eye. The candid inquirer will reap advantage by a careful peru- 
sal of its pages. What renders this brief treatise specially valuable is its 
bringing the argument down to the present time. There have been within 
a few years, concessions by distinguished Pedo-baptists. These Mr. French 
has not suffered to escape his observation. We shall be pleased to see the 
work put in a more attractive form, and widely circulated. We commend 
it to all who desire to follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth. * 





A Manual of Ancient History from the Remotest Times to the Overthrow of 
the Western Empire, A. D. 476. By Dr. Leonarp Scumitz, F. R. S. E. 
With copious Chronologiéal Tables. (Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 
1855. 12mo, pp. 466.) Dr. Schmitz, the accomplished Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh, is well known by his previous historical studies. In 
the volume before us, his aim has been to furnish a brief but complete sum- 
mary of the history of antiquity. He includes not only the classical nations 
but China, India, Assyria, Pheenicia, Egypt, &c. The manual is divided into 
three books. The first includes the Asiatic nations and Egyptians; the 
second, the Greeks, Macedonians, and the kingdoms formed from the empire 
of Alexander; and the third, the Romans, Carthaginians and the nations of 
south-western Europe. The plan of Dr. Schmitz is thus seen to be quite com- 
prehensive. We think he has executed it with equal judgment and taste. 
He has embraced so much of the geography, archeology and mythology of 
the respective nations as was necessary to a proper understanding of their 
character.and history. 





M. De Lamartine, the historian and the poet, is always welcome as an au- 
thor. There is an indescribable charm about‘his writings, even when we feel 
that his philosophy is superficial. His last work, History of Turkey, in three 
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volumes, the first of which is before the public, promises to be among his most 
valuable historical contributions. The special interest awakened by recent 
events in the subject, and the immense popularity of M. De Lamartine, will 
secure readers. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo, pp. 403.) 





The Teacher’s Last Lesson: A Memoir of Martha Whiting, late of the 
Charleston Female Seminary, consisting chiefly of extracts from her Journal, 
interspersed with reminiscences and suggestive reflections. By CATHARINE 
N. BapGer. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 12mo, pp. 284.) Miss 
Whiting was a woman of sterling sense, great kindness of heart, and devoted 
piety. She was eminently useful in the sphere of her labors, and has left 
memorials behind her which will endure. This memoir is adapted to exert 
a happy influence. It sets forth an example which is worthy, not only to be 
commemorated, but to be imitated. 





The Messrs. Carters, New York, have just issued a brief Memoir of Wil- 
kam Wilberforce, by Mary A. CoLiier. It presents in brief compass, and 
im a very engaging style, the leading incidents of Mr. Wilberforce’s noble 
life. It is designed for youth, and it promises them not only entertainment, 
but profit. It is just the kind of work to give to the more advanced scholars 
in the Sabbath school. 





Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By Peter Mark Roget, 
author of Bridgewater Treatise on “‘ Animal and Vegetable Physiology.” Re- 
vised and edited, with many additions, by Barnas Sears, D. D. (Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 12mo, pp. 510.) The design of the author in the 
preparation of this work has been “to facilitate the expression of ideas, and 
assist in literary composition.” In the opinion of those qualified to judge, he has 
succeeded in this design. His work is unique, it being the first attempt at such 
a classification of the words and phrases of the language. An ordinary diction- 
ary gives the meanings of words simply, while it is the aim of this work to col- 
late all the words and phrases by which a given idea may be expressed. Preci- 
sion and copiousness of expression are highly important in literary composi- 
tion. It is necessary that a given word should convey, as near as may be, 
the exact idea of the writer, and it is undesirable that the same word or words 
should be repeated too often. We think that the student may be materially 
aided in both these respects, by the use of this work. While it will assist 
him to the use of the right word, it will also enlarge his vocabulary, and 
contribute to a full and flowing style. 

The plan of this work is admirable. The system of classification is thorough 
and leaves little to be done in this respect. In the filling up, that is, in the 
collation of terms, we have found some things that might be improved. The 
list of synonyms is occasionally extended to an almost ludicrous extent. This, 
we think, is the principal fault in the execution of the work. But it is by no 
means capital. Its merits, both of plan and execution, are so great as to jus- 
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tify the lahor which the accomplished American editor has bestowed upon it, 
and the high estimation in which it is held, both in England and in this 
country. This new American edition restores the portions of the original 
English edition omitted in the former one, contains the revisions and addi- 
tions of the author in his new English edition, with many additions of words 
and phrases not contained in the English and former American editions, 
besides a full table of contents, and a much more complete index. These 
improvements add much to the value of the work, and facilitate its use. 
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Theism: the Witness of Reason and Revelation to an All-Wise and Benefi- 
cent Creator. By Rev. Joun Tuttocn, D. D., Principal and Primarius 
Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. (New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855, 12mo, pp. 431.) This is the second 
Burnet Prize Essay on Natural Religion, as it is sometimes, though erro- 
neously termed. The first by Mr. ‘Lhompson, is soon to appear from the 
press of the Harpers. When the latter is received, we shall give some spe- 
cial attention to the matters of which they treat. In the meanwhile we can 
only say that Dr. Tulloch’s work is one of high order. The whole subject, 
both in its philosophical and theological bearings, is vigorously grasped. It 
is written in a spirit of great candor and philosophical breadth, and con- 
tains just enough of illustration to make it interesting. The style is more 
distinguished for manly strength than for beauty and elegance. This, how- 
ever has its advantages, in these high discussions. 





The subject of Insanity, in connection with the criminal proceedings in our 
courts, has come to be one of great practical importance. The frequency with 
which the plea of insanity has recently been set up, in capital cases, and the 
readiness of juries to acquit known homicides on that ground, have rendered 
it necessary that the general principles, both of law and psychology, which are 
to govern such cases, should be ascertained and established. This depart- 
ment of medical jurisprudence has just received a valuable contribution in 
A Monograph on Mental Unsoundness, by Francis WHARTON. (Philadel- 
phia: 1855. 8vo, pp. 228.) This Monograph forms the first part of a 
forthcoming volume to be entitled “ A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence,” 
by the present author and Moreton Srertie, M.D. The portion of this 
work now before us consists of two parts. The first treats of ‘‘ Mental Un- 
soundness in its Legal Relations.” It shows, 1. What degree of mental 
unsoundness invalidates a contract or will; 2. What must be proved in this 
respect to deprive a person of the management of an estate; 3. What de- 
gree of unsoundness avoids responsibility for crime, and 4. How far Intoxica- 
tion affects responsibility for crime. These points are treated with great 
ability and in the light of all the legal decisions bearing upon them. 

The second part is on “ Mental Unsoundness considered Psychologically.” 
Under this head we have, 1. General Theories of Mental Unsoundness; 2. 
How it is to be detected; 3. From what it is to be distinguished; 4. Mental 
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Unsoundness as connected with Derangement of the Senses, and Disease ; 
5. Mental Unsoundness as connected with Sleep; 6. Mental Unsoundness 
as affecting the Temperament; 7. Mental Unsoundness as affecting the 
Moral System; 8. Mental Unsoundness as affecting Intellectual Prostration ; 
9. Mental Unsoundness accompanied with Delirium; 10. Mental Unsound- 
ness as connected with Delusion and Hallucination; 11. Mental Unsound- 
ness as connected with Lucid Intervals; 12. Treatment of Insane Criminals. 

The treatment of the subject of mental unsoundness under both of these 
relations is very satisfactory. The author displays extensive research, good 
judgment, acute reasoning powers, and a terse perspicuous style. This work 
will be a valuable aid in the treatment of the complicated questions con- 
nected with mental alienation. 





The Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By DuGaup Stew- 
ART. Revised and abridged, with critical and explanatory Notes by 
Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
in Harvard University. (Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1855. 12mo, 
pp- 490.) The merits and defects of Dugald Stewart’s celebrated “ Ele- 
ments” are well known to scholars. Sound common sense, clear statement, 
and a graceful, ornate style, are among his chief merits. He was not a dis- 
coverer in the field of Mental science. He has scarcely touched the more 
intricate and difficult problems connected with it. He is often obscure, from 
extreme caution in his statements, not unfrequently redundant in illustrations 
and quotations, and sometimes chargeable with material omissions. Yet he 
has done so much to simplify and popularize the study of Mental Philosophy, 
that he is entitled to a conspicuous place among the renowned masters of the 
Scottish School Professor Bowen has aimed, in preparing this edition of 
Stewart’s work, to retain all its excellences, and render them more clear 
and serviceable by stripping the treatise of excesses and excrescences, and by 
such additions as were necessary to complete its statements, and render its 
discussions effective. The editor is wel! qualified for his task, and he has 
performed it in an able manner. This edition of Stewart will prove highly 
acceptable to students, and will bring the Scotch Professor into more general 
notice. 





Art-Hints, Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By JAMES JACKSON 
JaRves, Author of “ History of the Sandwich Islands,” &c., &c. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo, pp. 398.) This work is eminently 
commendable in its design. An effort to place before the American people, 
in a compendious form, the leading principles of Art, deserves encourage- 
ment. The design of Mr. Jarves to arouse our people to a just appreciation 
of Art, is, therefore, in itself, a matter of merit. Nor is his work without 
other claims to praise. It évinces considerable esthetic feeling, a genuine 
enthusiasm, and a good degree of culture. But it is by no means a complete 
treatise on general Art. It is too diffuse in its method and too abstract in 
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its treatment. With more distinctness of outline and variety of illustration, 
its value as a book of hints and suggestions would be much enhanced. Mr. 
Jarves’ reading has been somewhat limited, but he has made good use of 
such specialties as Lindsay, Rio, Jameson and Ruskin. On the whole he 
has produced.a pleasant book. 
































Literary and Historical Miscellanies. By Grorck Bancrort. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 8vo, pp. 517.) It is interesting to 
mark, in this beautiful volume, the intellectual growth of our great historian. 
It affords us the means of tracing his progress, both in thought and style, 
during a period of nearly thirty years. ‘To us there is something intensely 
suggestive in passing from the author’s speculations concerning the internal 
sources of individual character and destiny, as developed in his ingenious 
essay on “ The Doctrine of Temperaments,” in 1824, to those broader views 
of universal weal, unfolded in his address on “ The Necessity, the Reality, 
and the Promise of the Progress of the Human Race,” in 1854. 

But aside from their value in this view, these papers have an intrinsic 
worth. They are the product of no ordinary mind. Many of them treat of 
topics of great and permanent interest. The paper on “ Economy in Athens” > 
is characterized by a profound philosophical insight, and by rare beauty of 
diction. The two papers on ‘“ Russia,” and “The Wars of Russia and 
Turkey,” are able and, in view of the present relations of those two countries, 
fraught with peculiar interest. The essay on “ The Office of the People in 
Art, Government, and Religion,” contains views eminently just, and felicit- 
ously expressed. We have already in this journal, spoken at some length, 
of the closing discourse on “The Progress of Mankind.” The volume will 
increase the great reputation which Mr. Bancroft had acquired as a writer 
and thinker. No Library of American Literature can afford to be without 
it. We must not omit to commend its external appearance. It is one of 
the most beautiful specimens of American book-making that we have recently 
seen. 











Our Literature is becoming somewhat rich in the contributions of “ states- 
men and orators.” Besides the works of Webster, Clay and Calhoun, we 
have the speeches of Mr. Seward, Mr. Everett, Mr. Winthrop, and others 
whose words deserve to be perpetuated. We have before us a worthy 
addition to this already valuable list. Speeches and Addresses, by HENRY 
W. Hittrarp. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 8vo, pp. 497.) 
Mr. Hilliard was a member of Congress from Alabama from 1845 to 1851. 
He was distinguished for his high and manly bearing, and for the eloquence 
and power which he brought to the discussion of the questions which came 
before Congress. His principal speeches in Congress, together with ad- 
dresses on various public occasions, constitute this goodly volume. There 
are many opinions expressed in these performances with which we do not 
concur, but we can cheerfully commend them as able, candid, and every way 
entitled to respect. 
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Echoes ; or Leisure Hours with the German Poets. By A.C. Kenpricx. 
(Rochester: W. N. Sage. 1855. 16mo, pp. 148.) This volume consists of 
translations from Schiller, Goethe, Koerner, Herder, Uhland, and others, 
done in the way of recreation and as a relief from graver pursuits. Dr. 
Kendrick is well known as the learned and able Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in the University of Rochester. He has succeeded 
well in rendering the pieces which comprise this volume into English verse. 





J. S. Redfield has in preparation and will soon publish W. Gilmore 
Simms’ “Border Romances of the South,” uniform with the same author’s 
series of “ Revolutionary Tales.” The first number of this new series is 
before us: Guy Rivers, a Tale of Georgia. We have often had occasion to 
allude to Mr. Simms ard the new and complete edition of his works which 
Mr. Redfield is issuing. “Guy Rivers” was one of Mr. Simms’ earlier efforts. 
It has enjoyed a deserved popularity, and will long continue to be ranked 
among our best National Romances. 





A Long Look Ahead ; or the First Stroke and the Last. By A. S. Rox. 
(New York: J. C. Derby. 1855. 12mo, pp.441.) The author of “ James 
Montjoy” will not want readers. He tells astory ina manner which affords 
rich entertainment and valuable lessons. This work is equal in interest to 
those which have preceded it, and in point of construction, shows the fruits of 
practice. 





Cleve Hall, by Miss SEWELL, is a tale worthy of the gentle author of 
“ Amy Herbert.” It is well told, and carries an excellent moral. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 12mo, pp. 485.) 








Habits and Men, with Remnants of Record touching the Makers of Both. 
By Dr. Doran. (New York: J. S. Redfield. 1855. 12mo, pp. 402.) 
This volume consists of a variety of humorous essays and sketches, adapted 
to amuse a leisure hour, and afford improving suggestions. The author is a 
man of fine culture, and of genial spirit. The title which he has given his 
book does not describe it with any degree of exactness, but it will go in spite 
of its title. 





Bits of Blarney, by R. SHELTON MAcKENzI®, may strike the reader as a 
rather undignified name for a book. But the book is racy and altogether 
‘“‘readable.” It consists of “‘ Legends,” “Irish Stories,” “ Excentric Char- 
acters,” and “Irish Publicists.” These are just the kind of sketches which 
Dr. Mackenzie always performs well. His notices of Grattan and O’Con- 
nell are written with candor and appreciation. He states that the “ Rents” 
received by the latter from the Irish nation, during at least twenty years, was 
estimated to amount to £10,000 or £20,000 a year. At this rate a man could 
afford to be patriotic. (New York: J. 8. Redfield. 1855. pp. 400.) 
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The siege of Sevastopol is destined to become memorable in the annals of 
war. The incidents connected with itthe desperate conflicts, the noble 
deeds, the stolid blunders, the unexampled sufferings, and the brave endur- 
ance, which make up its record of mingled glory and shame, are already 
known to the world. It is only necessary to get the actual: locality more 
fully before us, to make the picture living and real. This may be effected, in 
no mean degree, by the perusal of A Visit to the Camp before Sevastopol, by 


Ricuarp C. McCormick, Jr. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 
12mo, pp. 212.) 





Waikna : or Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By Samurt A. Barp. 
With sixty Illustrations. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo, 
pp. 366.). The increasing intercourse of our people with the people of the 
Mosquito coast, renders anything pertaining to that landa matter of interest. 
Mr. Bard has given a racy and amusing sketch of his adventures. While it 
affords intense present gratification to the reader it will also impart much val- 
uable information respecting the general character of the country, and the 
manners, habits, and condition of its people. We have found it to bea 
delightful book. 








A book somewhat similar in design and execution is Mountains and Mole- 
hills, or Recollections of a Burnt Journal, by Frank MARRyYATT, author of 
“ Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago.” (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1855. 12mo, pp. 393.) This book records the experiences of the author’s 
life in California. It does not contain much that is new in the way of general 
information about that country, though it abounds with illustrations of life as 
the author saw it there. The work contains many just observations on the 
political and social problems of the land of gold; though its chief merit con- 
sists in its humorous and racy delineations of character. 





Le Curé Manque ; or Social and Religious Customs in France. By Ev- 
GENE De Courcititon. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo, 
pp- 225.) This work is an attempt, under the form of fiction, to repre- 
sent the social and religious ideas and customs of the rural portion of the 
French people. It is a careful picture of the minute details of social life. It 
illustrates, in a forcible manner, the influence of the Romish religion on the 
character of an otherwise noble and sprightly people. We presume that it 
was a chief aim of the author to get this view before the reader. 





Substantially the same thing has been done for Mormonism, and by much 
the same method, in a work entitled Female Life Among the Mormons; a 
narration of many years personal experience, by the wife of a Mormon El- 
der, recently from Utah. (New York: J. C. Derby. 1855. 12mo, pp. 
449.) This is a fiction, though the characters may all be real, and all the 
incidents may have happened. We have no doubt it paints the social condi- 
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tion of the ‘ Modern Saints” in quite as favorable colors as they will bear. 
Though it contains none of those disgusting details which its title might lead us 
to expect, it discloses enough to awaken the anxiety of the statesman and the 
moralist. 
* 
A very pleasant book for summer reading is Country Margins and Ram- 
bles of a Journalist. By S.H. Hammonp and L. W. Mansrietp. The 
volume abounds in pleasant scenes and graceful fancies, interspersed with 
scraps of sentiment and morality. It is a difficult book to describe in the few 
words to which we are limited, though one finds no difficulty in reading it. 
(New York: J.C. Derby. 1855. 12mo, pp. 356.) 








History for Boys ; or Annals of the Nations of Modern Europe. By JonHn 
G. EpG@ar, author of “ The Boyhood of Great Men.” (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1855. 16mo, pp. 451.) This volume contains an interesting 
epitome of the history of the leading nations of modern Europe. It is we 
calculated to instruct boys. 





Learning to Talk ; or Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in the use of 
Language. By JAcoB ABsoTT. Illustrated with one hundred and seventy 
engravings. Another juvenile book from the inexhaustible fancy of Jacob 
Abbott. Itis a beautiful thing of its kind. The engravings are fine, and the 
paper and type are elegant. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855.) 





We have another admirable Juvenile book, entitled Ella ; or turning over 
anew Leaf. By WALTER AIMWELL, author of “ Oscar,” “ Clentin,” &c., 
With Illustrations. We can commend this little volume as natural, engaging, 
and improving. The little people will like it, and if they read it, we think 
they will be wiser and better. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855. 16mo, 
pp- 281.) | 


We have read with equal satisfaction and instruction An Account of the 
Churches in Rhode Island. Presented at an adjourned session of the 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Baptist State Conven- 
tion, Providence, Nov. 8, 1843. By Henry Jackson, Pastor of the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church, Newport, R. I. (Providence: George H. Whitney. 
1854. 8vo, pp. 134.) The object in pursuance of which this goodly pam- 
phlet was prepared is worthy of all commendation. It is not easy to magnify 
the importance of such historical memorials of our Churches. We presume 
that this collection of histories of the Baptist Churches in Rhode Island 
may be relied upon as authentic. Our readers we are sure will be interested 
to trace the influence of our denominational principles in the state where 
they first took root in this country. Dr. Jackson has given us an interesting 
narrative. We hope that other State Conventions will copy the excellent 
example thus set by our Rhode Island brethren, and that these historical 
notices will be multiplied, untill we are furnished with the material for a 
connected and complete record of our life and growth as a denomination. 
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We ought, in our last number, to have noticed Mr. Mills’ Discourse on the 
History of the First Baptist Church, Salem, Mass., which has interested us 
exceedingly, containing as it does much valuable information, conveyed in a 
lucid and agreeable style. It is to be hoped that such historical discourses 
will be greatly multiplied. That of Mr. Mills is one of the bést of its kind. 





Art. XIII—SELECT LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 


M. W. Dodd, of New York, has in preparation a volume of “ Choice Dis- 
courses of all Countries and Times; or a Collection of the most remarkable 
Discourses of some seventy eminent preachers of the Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, English, and American Churches. With Historical Notices of the Pulpit 
in different Ages and Countries, and Biographical Sketches of the Authors 
represented. By Rev. Henry C. Fish, author of “ Primitive Piety Revived, a 
Prize Essay.” In one Royal 8vo volume, of about 900 pages. his volume, 
among other attractions, will contain several discourses from “ the Fathers ”— 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, Basil, Augustine, Cyprian, &c. It will also. contain 
some of the master-pieces of the French Pulpit, besides the discourses of the 
leading ministers of former ages, in Germany, England, Scotland, and the United 
States. Mr. Fish is well qualified for the task he has undertaken. It will be a 
rich collection, and we predict for it a wide circulation. 

Messrs. Sheldon, Lamport & Co., of New York city, have, we learn, in press 
and will soon publish a volume on “Sin and Redemption,” from the pen of Dr. 
Sheldon, of Bath, Me. As some attention has of late been called to the theo- 
logical views of Dr. Sheldon, we are glad that he has seen fit to give to the 
religious public an opportunity of learning definitely from his own statements, 
whether he does or does not differ materially from his brethren of the Baptist 
body. We shall look for a clear and unambiguous avowal of his real views on 
the important subjects which he brings under discussion. His volume will be 
likely to be sought for ; and we have no doubt that it will be candidly read and 
judged. He is an honest and independent thinker; and the number of each men, 

who become authors, is not so great that we deem it worth while to discourage 
them from a free utterance of their views. We say this without seeking in 
any way to prejudge his book. ‘This, when it appears, will speak for itself; and 
we, as well as others, may then say what we think of it. Messrs. S., L. & Co., 
also announce for immediate publication a new book by “ Mrs. Manners,” a name 
known in connection with several charming books for children. The author is a 
sister of Mrs. Alice B. Neal, and the wife of Rev. W. C. Richards, well known in 
the world of letters. ‘The title of the book is “ Aspiration.”” In form, it is auto- 
biographical. It treats of a very interesting period of woman’s life—her school- 
days. Mrs Richards is a lady of high culture and of refined tastes, and will, 
without doubt, produce an excellent book. 

G. P. Putnam & Co., of New York, have nearly ready “A Visit to India 
China, Loo-Choo and Japan, in the year 1853. By Bayard Taylor. With ele- 
gant steel engravings, 12mo.” This volume will contain a record of the Author’s 
own experience during a year’s travel in the above named countries, and may be 
regarded as conveying a tolerably accurate idea of their present physical and 
social aspect. Mr. Taylor is a quick observer, and he describes what he sees 
with rare vividness and accuracy. 

Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, have nearly ready a work entitled Modern Pil- 
grims ; showing the Improvements in Travel, and the Newest Methods of reachin 
the Celestial City. By George Wood, author of “‘ Peter Schlemihl in Ameaten™ 
In two vols. 12mo. A trenchant satire upon life, manners and opinions of the da 
showing sharp contrasts between old John Bunyan’s Pilgrims, and those of the 
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present times. They have inst issued a very valuable work on “ Japan, as it Was 
and Is,” by Richard Hildreth, the Historian. Mr. Hildreth has availed himself of the 
Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese Records, in addition to all that previously existed 
in the English language, and has presented the most complete view of the History, 
Geography and Statistics of that empire that has yet been published in any language. 

R. Carter & Brothers, New ¥ork, have just published several valuable works. 
Among them we notice ‘“*A Body of Divinity, wherein the Doctrines of the 
Christian Religion are explained and defended ; being the substance of several 
lectures on the Assembly’s Larger Catechism.” By Thomas Ridgely, D. D. 
A new edition, revised, illustrated and corrected, with notes by the Rev. John M. 
Wilson. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 647, 666. Also, “The Christ of History ;” an argu- 
ment grounded on the Facts of his Life on earth. By John Young, M. A. 
12mo, pp. 260. 

EUROPE. 

The following are some of the more recent issues of the French and German 

press : 


“La Morale de l’Evangile compar‘e aux divers: systémes de Morale. Lecons 
faites 2 la Faculté de Théologie, en Sorbonne, pour servir d’Introduction au cours 
de Théologie Morale.” Par M. L. Bautuin, Vicaire Générale et Promoteur du 
Diocése de Paris. Paris. 1855. 

“De La Religion du Nord de la France avant le Christianisme.”? Par Louis 
de Beecker. Lille. 1855. 

“Relation et Mémoire des Opposants au Nouveau Dogma de l’Immaculée Con- 
ception, et a la Bulle Ineffabilis.” Par M. l’Abbé Laborde. Paris. 1855. 

“De l’Influence du Christianisme sur le Droit Civil des Romains.” Par M. 
Troplong, Premier President de la Legion d’Honneur, Membre de |’ Institut. Paris. 
1855. . 

“ Analyses Critiques des Ouvrages de Philosophie compris dans le Programme 
du Baccalauréat des Lettres.” Par M. Bouillier. Paris. 1855. 

L’Eglise pendant les Quatre Derniers Siccles. Par M. Capfique. Tome 2. 
Paris. 1855. 

“La Cite de Dieu, de Saint Augustin. Traduction Noveau, avec une Intro- 
duction et des Notes.” Par Em. Saisset, Prof. de Philos. Quatre vol. Paris. 
1855. 


“La France Mistique. Tableau des Excentricités Religieuses dece Temps.” ~ 


Par Alex. Erdan. Deux vol. Paris. 1855. 

“Mythologie Pitteresque, ou Histoire Methodique Unnvisalle des faux dieux de 
tous les peuples anciens et moderns. Par J. Odolant-Desnos. 5e éd. Paris. 1855. 

Testamentum novum greece. Recensuit inque usum academicum omni modo 
instruxit Const. Tischendorf. Editio academica ex triglottis. 16. (lxii. and 930 
pp-) Mendelssohn: Lipsiae. 

Verschrege, Presb. P. F. Clarae simplicesque explicationes libri Apocalyp- 
seos B. Joannis apostoli praecipuis ecclesiae universae, historiaeque imperiorum 
eventibus applicatae usque ad nostra tempora. Tom 1. Lex. 8. (v¥. and 539 
pp-) Cazin: Monasterii. 

Baur, Dr. F. Chr. An Herrn Dr. Karl Hase, Prof. d. Theol. an der Univer. 
Jena. Beantwortg. d. Sendschreibens: Die Tubinger Schule. 8. (104 pp.) 
Fues: Tubingen. 1855. 

Bengel, Dr. Joh. Albert. Gnomon Novi Testamenti, in quo ex nativa ver- 
borum vi simplicitas, profunditas, concinnitas, salubritas sensuum coelestium 
indicatur. Editio III., per filium superstittm M. E. Bengelium, quondam 
curata, quarto recusa adjuvante Joh. Steudel. Lex.-8. (xl. and 1176 pp.) L. F. 
Fues: ‘Tubingen. 

Bibliographia theologica. Monats-Uebersicht aller im deutschen Buchhandel 
neu erschienenen theolog. Biicher. Red. v. J. A. Wohlgemuth. 3. Jahrg. 
1855. 12Nrn. Wohlgemuth: Berlin. 

Codex argenteus s. sacrorum evangeliorum versionis gothicae fragmenta, quae 
iterum recognita adnotationibusque instructa per lineas singulas ad fidem cod. 
additis fragmentis evangelicis codd. Ambrosianorum et tab. lapide expressa ed. 
Dr. Andr. Uppstrom. gr. 4. (viii. and 125 pp.) Upsaliae. 

Coranus arabice. Recensionis Fligelianae textum recognitum iterum exprimi 
curayit Prof. Dr. G. M. Redslob. Ed. stereot. novis chartis impressa. gr. 8. 
(viii. and 534 pp.) CC. Tauchnitz: Lipsiae. 
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